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Every man should use 
a Safety Razor for 
Cleanliness—Comfort—Economy 


THE COMPLETE OUTFIT, §1.00, with silver 
nickel-plated frame, combination shaving and strop- 
ping handle, and 7 keen blades, in handsome case, 
sent prepaid on receipt s price. . 

‘GE P AL SET, w 2 blades 
housands w ho do not believe that a good safety in née ECIAL SET, with 12 blades, 


razor is a vast improvement on the old style—in 
short, think th: at it will not do the work, have not 
tried one, or have tried the wrong one. But a thing 
that is so, ts so, whether you believe it or not. So 
whether you believe it or not, the "GEM" Junior 
will give a man with the toughest beard, and the 
tenderest skin, as good, clean, close and pleasant a 
shave, as could the best barber livir ng. Because mary 
other safeties don't, only proves that they don’t. 
The “GEM” Junior proves that it does, by doing 1t. 
Simplest, strongest, best made, and lasts longest. 





are always ready for immediate use, and the steel 
is so finely tempered that the edge is retained to 
a remarkable degree Each blade gives many shaves 
without stronping, and with stropping many more, 
but if you don’t want to strop them—-when 7 blades 
are dull, send them to us, with 25 cents, and we 
will mail you 7 new, keen-edged blades. With 
stropping, 7 blades will give roo fine shaves, or more. 

[f your present “safety” pleases you, even fairly 
well, try the ‘‘GEM" Junior, and be happier. Makers of the “‘Gem”" the Origina: Celebrated 
Concaved Forged Steel Blade Safety Razor. 














ERNEST McGAFFEY’S New Book 


A BOOK OF THE WOODS, FIELDS AND MARSHLANDS 


$1.25 Net, Postage 10 cents 


VOLUME of papers revealing a love of nature, keenness of observation, and power and 
beauty of description altogether unusual. Mr. McGaffey’s poems have placed him in 
the front rank of those whose insight into Nature’s secrets and whose gift of telling the 
reader what they saw have given importance and distinction to their work. In these 

intimate studies he shows a wide range of sympathy from the contemplation of Nature in 
some of her most impressive aspects to whimsically humorous sketches and accounts of fishing 
and shooting, in all the varieties in which they are practiced in the Middle West. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 


THE MARSHES IN APRIL ALONG A COUNTRY ROAD FROG HUNTING 

PLOVER SHOOTING UNDER THE GREEN-WOOD TREE | THE CROW’S WING 

THE MELANCHOLY CRANE PAN-FISHING PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHOOTING 
FLIGHT OF COMMON BIRDS A NORTHERN NIGHTINGALE FALL JACK-SNIPE SHOOTING 
FISHING FOR CRAPPIE a ee sy IN DIM OCTOBER 

IN THE HAUNTS OF THE LOON THE JOE RIVER HUNTING birt § aaaeEts 
BLUE-BILLS AND DECOYS R MASQUE OF “THE SEASONS er SHOOTIN 

WALKING AS AN ART , WOOD-CHUCKS N WINTER WOODS 


‘‘A worthy addition to the literature of American sport with the gun, rod and 
rifle.’ "’__Forest and Stream. 
‘Pervasive knowledge and understanding of the open-air world and poetic 
expression of the writer’s temperament and feeling. A delightfully entertaining 
little book.’’-—BLoston Transcript. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : : 


NEW YORK 

















SCOTCH WHISKY 


GUARANTEED UNDER THE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 


SERIAL NO. 2110 


JAMES BUCHANAN &:(0. LTD, 
DISTILLEERS 


ARTHUR J. BILLIN, U.S.MGR. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


“The Log of The Isle 9 Rest” 


A stcry of romantic adventure that ranks with the best. Written 


by EDWIN C. DICKENSON and illustrated by FRANK STICK. 








Other features of this Midsummer Number worth looking for- 
ward to are: 





“Sport in Hawaii,” by CARL WALTER SCHULTZ, liberally illustrated 


with the author’s photographs. ° 


“On the Road to Beauchene,” by POLLOUGH POGUE. 


“The Man, the Pony, the Hound and the Wolf”—now they 


all manage to make life worth living among the “‘ sand hills’ of Nebraska 


and the West. By CHAS. ASKINS. 


“Bermuda—A Fisherman’s Paradise,” by HARTIE I. PHILLIPS. 


“Camping in the City’s Back Yard ”—Describing and illustrating a 
little known wonderland of mountain and lake two hours from Broad- 
way. By W. T. HOWELL. 


“When Chum Was ‘It’ ”—Another of “PARSON” SMITH'’S delight- 


ful stories that never fail to make the reader glad he is alive. 


“The Cultivation of Fishes in Natural and Artificial Ponds,”’ 
by C.H. TOWNSEND. An invaluable contribution which gives just the 
information so many have been looking for. Mr. Townsend is Director of 
the New York Aquarium and previous to that was chief of the Division of 
Fisheries, U. S. Fish Commission. 


Make sure of getting this August number by getting your name on 
our subscription list. Every issue of Fretp ano Srream is a care-killer. 











FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND SEND IT TO-DAY! 





FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 
35 West 21st StrEET, NEw York 
Enclosed find $1.50, for which please send FrELD aNp STREAM to the 
following address for one year beginning with the number 
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Published monthly. Copyright, 1907, by the Frerp anv Stream Publishing Co. All rights reserved. 
ntered at the Postoffice at New York as second-class matter. 
"TERMS— —$1.50 per year (12 numbers) postpaid, pay- ASENTS—Representatives are wanted in every city 
able in advance Subscriptions may begin or and town in the country. A liberal commission 
be renewed at any time Single copies 15 cents. Sold will be paid to Such as engage with us. References 
on all News Stands. Foreign postage, 60 cents a year, required 
Canadian postage. 35 cents a year—extra. DVERTISING RATES—$80.00 per page; $40.00 per 
HANGES—Subscribers wishing a change in address half page; $20.00 ‘? quarter page; "$10.00 per 
must send the old as well as the new address to’ eighth page; $6.00 perinc Eight inches to a column, 


which they wish the magazine sent. two columns to the page. 


FIELD AND STREAM PuBLIsHING Co., 35 W. 21st St., New York 
































must accompany order. 


Mr. James 
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KENNEL 
PET STOCK> LIVE GAME 


Advertisements will be inserted under this classifieation for FIVE 
CENTS a word for each insertion. 
words. No advertisements accepted for less than fifty cents. 


Special rate for display advertising for breeders under this classifi- 
cation, if not exceeding two inches, $3.75 per inch, $2.00 one-half 
inch. Cash must accompany order. 

Watson, the well-known editor of ‘The Dog Book,” 


Mr. Watson will give advice as to dogs and all matters sppennt 
to their care and treatment, and may be addr 


Numbers and Initials count as 


rtment of *‘ Field and Stream.” 


at Hackensack, N,. 

















Alice Roosevelt’s 
BOSTON TERRIER ‘* FASHION” 
was bred and sold by Fred’k E. Rice. 

Champion Fosco, at Stud, Fee, $25. 
Champion Fosco has beaten every Bos- 

, ton Terrier Dog that has been exhibit- 
ed thisseason. Puppies and grown dogs 
for sale. Pedigreed and registration 
guaranteed. FRED’K a RICE, 

Pennsylvania Hotel 
35th Street, cor. 8th Avenue, NewYork 














If you want an ideal companion or a rea] stock getter, 
write me for price, photo and pedigree of the 


BOSTON TERRIER 


Racer sy ep CHRISTIE, No. 89956. 
He is ‘ King Richard "’ out a “ Bobs” bitch, 
weighs Pr i* golden brindle, i picely marked, } kink 
ARTH 


UR C. 
SIRIUS KENNELS, 


GORDON SETTERS 


Mason A., 84202. Also several fine 

For Sale puppies ‘eligible for registration; 

males. $25; females, $20. At stud, Ch. Teddy A. 

go8rs. $20; Mason A., 84202, $15; Brigand A. 106033, 
15. 

Mrs. B. W. Andrews, Wocdbury, N. J. 


New Britain, Conn. 























At Stud 
MILNSHAW MASHER 


Chocolate-Pomeranian 
FEB $15.00 


ALWAYS ON HAND: French Bulls, Pomer- 
anians, Yorkshire Terriers and Griffon 
ellois. 
JULES FEROND, 
236 West 46th Street, New York 
TELEPHONE: 4439 BRYANT 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


Fine litter puppies, Dam Maud Lillian 
For Sale Danstone, No. 11075. Sire L ingfield 
Bragg’s Jack, No. 103404. _Brood Bitch ior sale, regis 
tered and well broken. AT STUD, Lingfield Bragg’s 
Jack, No. 103404, Fee, $15.00. White for particulars. 


F. E. HARRISON, Menominee, Mich. 


SHOOTING DOGS 


& PORTSME N, we have for sale some ot the best bred, most handsome 
and thoroughly trained Setters and Pointers that can be found in 
America. These dogs are thoroughly trained and higt class individuals. 
Broken on Quail, P»easants, Grouse, Prairie Chickens and Woodcock, 
We have the finest kennel of high class gun dogs in the world. If you 
are in the market for a well-trained dog or a high class puppie please 


write us. THE C.S. FREEL KENNELS, F-Loogcotee, Ind. 

















































DOGS BOARDED—Reasonable rates. Good care. Ref- 
erences siven. Penataquit Kennels, P. O. box, 500, 

Bay Shore, N. Y. ae, 

FOR SALE—Beautiful Irish Setter Puppies. Send 4 cents 
for illustrated catalogue. C. B. Hubbard, Atlantic, lowa. 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES $10. Ready to take afield; 
from re - or trained bitches and fine sires. D. Burhans, 

Lincoln, 

FOR SALE~~Trained Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, Com- 
rade Kenngls, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Foxhounds, Beagles, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. 

a Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 
ERRIERS—Oaklawn Ranger at stud. Fee 

$15. “A zrand IMPORTED Airedale and a potent sire 

of WINNERS. Send for printed folder. Puppies of the 

most approved breeding for sale. Oaklawn Kennels, Mar- 

shalltown, Iowa. 

“THE STANFORD BEAGLES ”—Get the best! Beagles 
of every description for all purposes. Grown stock and 

puppies innumerable. Prices a »hotos, 6 cents in stamps, 

«Stanford Kennels,” Bangall, . 

FOR SALE—One litter E sata Setter pr pups. These pups 
are absolutely of the best strain of exhibition dogs in 

America. Sire and dam thoroughly broken shooting dogs. 

Satisfaction and registration guaranteed. Geo, Payton, 

Laredo, Mo. 

OUR CHESAPEAKE retrievers were awarded first prize 
at World’s Fair. J. G. Morris & Son, Easton, Md. 

FOR SALE—Pointer pups. Sire, Lad’s Flash, Dam, Let 
Pet 1789. H. F. eae Tuckhannock, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Irish, Gordon, English, Llewellin setter pups 
and dogs. English pointer pups and dogs—spaniel and 

retrievers—price right, stock high class, natural hunters 

and retrievers. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, 

Enclose 4 cents for lists. 

FOR SALE—Bear Cub (10 lbs.) tame and O. K., $40.00; 
porcupine and baby, $7.00; young foxes, $3.00 each; 

mother coon and three little ones, black chipmunk, Albino 

porcupine, ete, etc. Write to-day, Linwood Flynt, North 

Waterford, Maine. 
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RED CROSS Universally used and acknow- 
ledged the Best Antiseptic 
ANTISEPTIC Animal Healing Po wder 
Se Known to Medical Science. 
ANIMAL Used in water as a wash, then used dry 
HEALING Effects a speedy and permanent cure of 
POWDER anes = “or cuts, s¢ —— canker, 
- thrush, galls, bruises and abrasions of all 
i ots ~ by tab kinds Allays itching, irritation and in- 
a prin ye flammation caused by vermin or germ life. 
a Bary, aad cota Immediately destroys fleas and lice. 
| cereaueimaiee. Used by leading kennels and stables 
] Prices, soc., $1.00, throughout the country. Manufactured by 
| $4.5c Can. Sent RED CROSS POWDER CO. 
j prepaid PARK ROW BLDG., NEW YORK 























USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 
GERMAN —- Boe Case Siam. the finest anata, soc. 
Artistic ic, Fal: , finish, Bew process 
superior to the old style of engraving on sie. 


A finer late you never saw, — of seule ee owner and 
handsomely designed on the plate, 
CENTS. Get one, it will Pleabe you. ediamabesiae 
Two SIZES, 94 5 3 inch for the pactencrennias 
Fing RUSSET aa | ENNEL COLLAR, 60c. 


THE A SERVICEAB: 

F en ICRABLE DOG COLLAR MADE. 
cd, ick buckle and mag, 

Made to lock, inctding lock and key, 25 cts, extra, Sizes 15 to 22 in, 


jong, x and 1 1-4 in. 
ED. HABERLEIN, JR. | McPherson, Kan. 
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Attention, Bulldog Men 


We have imported at t $ nse the 
heavyweight bull og. © In 
who has on several occasions defeated the Philadel 
phia sensation, Mohomet. If you want 
anything in the bulldog line, write to 


GOTHAM KENNELS, 48 East srst St.. NEW YORE 











Satisfaction er Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Tried endapproved! Ferty Years’ Experience. 


see ee ee meee eee eee 








Directions f 
Gend stamp 


ED. F. HABERLEIN - 











GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 


DALMATIANS 





The Ged: Kennels the largest and 
best a 7. FR oy opiate Dalma- 


tians are the best watch dogs and all round oom- 


panion. _ No smart equip: is complete without 
spout. a Broken dogs, — stock and uppies 

ways forsale. Send for st price 
descriptive circulars. 


SIX DOGS AT STUD 
FEES, $16 TO $30 





Gedney Farm Kennels 
F. Appleton, Manager White Plains, WN. Y. 











MANGE 


CHLOROZONE will cure this. Price, 
$1.00 per gallon f.o.b. Cleveland. 
Send cash to us and we will ship 
promptly. We guarantee a cure. 


The Great Western Oil Co. 
C! EVELAND, ~ 





Disinfectant Dept. 




















Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE te any address by the auther. 

M. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., = 1278 Broadway, N. Y. | 











THE UTILITY KENNELS 
Offer some choice high-bred English Setters ano 
Pointers, pm ge! trained and untrained. Bitches 
in whelp and thu, es. Place orders new for your 
season's shoo’ dog and com a" or for puppy 
Me education. Address A. ° 
a 





| 








“CHAMPION KIMBERLY” 
One of the Champion-Fed Champions 


Dr. J. H. Foquet, who has used CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT for the past five years, writes: 
ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. Oil City, Pa., April 25, 1907. 
Dear Sirs—I have used your Dog B‘scuit in my kennels 
for several years and find my dogs relish it, and thrive on 
it better than any food I have ever used. Respectfully, 
KIMBERLY KENNELS, 
Dr. J. H. Foquet, Oil City, Pa. 
Send for Free Sample and Booklet 


ST.PAUL BREAD COMPANY 


559 VIEW STREBT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
New York Selling Agents: 
H. D. Robinson & Co., 123 Front Street, New York 











**A MEDICINE CHEST IN EVERY BOTTLE” 


OLEO CANINE 


Is the only reliable all-round remedy for 


DOGS AND PUPPIES. 


It cures the ordinary ailments of canines when all other 
dog remedies utterly fail. Trial bottle 2i;cents. Standard 
size 60 cents. If sent by mail 65 cents. 

Nothing better made. 


OLEO DOG SOAP ¥ernizs.dett 


Booklets for the asking. Advice freely given. 
Agents wanted every where. 


THE OLEO REMEDY COMPANY 
132 East 23d Street New York City 


wa PATENT DOG CAKES 


are the BEST 
and CHEAPEST 


We also manufacture spe- 
cially prepared foods for DOGS, 
PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, 
GAME, BIRDS, FISH. 

Send for Catalogue, “ Dog Culture’ which contains 
Practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and general 
management of dogs; also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT'S PATENT (Am.) LTD. 


NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. St. Louis, Mo. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO BosTON, MAss, MONTREAL, CAN. 
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ANTISEPTIC 


ro7-1 =e) a) 


Sth 


DISINFECTANT 





TRADE MARK 


V C1QU} 
So | > CLEANLINESS. 


Inflammation, Lameness, Soreness, Puisoned Wounds, Cuts, Sprains may be quickly relieved by its use. Excellent in the 
Bath and for Tired, Aching Fcet. A much appreciated article for general use. 


Not genuine except in Trade~-Mark Packages now 


We can send 2sc bottle by 
mail if not obtainable 


the Pure Food and Drug Law Serial No. 1603. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., 73 Haymarket Sq. Boston 








OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 





——I1S THE 


BEST FOOD 








HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 


Then You Want The i 
“Amateur Trainer’ 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide 
in the art of training, handling and the correcting of 
faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged by authorities 
and amateurs alike the most practical book on train- 
ing ever published. The author isa trainer of over 
30 vears’ experience. , . 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price—paper cover, $1.00; finely cloth bound 
and gold embossed, $1.50, 

Address all orders to 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
35 West 2ist Street, New York 





Irish Terriers at Stud 
Champion Borthwick Termentor—Best Irish Terrier 
in America. Fee, $25. Blarney Gamececk—A splendid 
terrier, beautiful coat, long and an Irishman 


Fee, $20. Courtiand Danby—Winner of eighteen xst 


prizes before he wasa yearold. Fee, $15. 
A few select puppies usually fer sale as well as older 
dogs of the best b ing. Address al] communications to 
JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 











Griffons 


Bruxellois 


The Kingcote Kennels of Hempstead is the largest 
exhibitor of this quaint and fashionable toy breed, 
Puppies by Champion Kingcote Boerke for sale, as 
well as some excellent breeding stock. 


KINGCOTE KENNELS, Mempstead, L. 8. 








— | 





““A MEDICINE CHEST IN EVERY BOTTLE” 


OLEO CUREINE 


|For Guides, Campers, Hunters, Weodsmen, Explorers, 
| Prospectors, Miners, Fishermen, Automubile, 
Motor Boat and Yacht Owners, Etc. 


it is the best emergency remedy ever offered to those 
jliable to accidents and injuries when a doctor is not to 
Ibe had. 

In case of accidents the saving of life often depends 
upon the instant application of some remedial agent. 
OLEO CUREINE fills the bill completely. It may save 
your life. Don’t wait until you are injured seriously, 
and then wish you had a bottle or can. 

Price 25 cents per bottle. If sent by mail, 35 cents. 
Half pint can $1.25. Ask your Sporting Goods dealer for it. 


THE OLEO REMEDY COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists 





132 East 23d Street NEW YORK CITY 
BOOKLETS FOR THE ASKING 






















SALE 


must accompany order. 


~ WANT 
AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisements will be inserted under this classi- 
fication for Five CenTs a word for each insertion. 
Numbers and Initials count as words. No adver- 
tisements accepted for less than fifty cents. Cash 


Special rate for display advertising under this 
classification, if not exceeding two inches, $3.75 
per inch, $2.00 one-half inch. 




















DEEP TROLLING WITHOUT SINKERS 

Every man, woman ‘nd child who fishes should know 
the “good points about our Braided Metal Trolling Lines. 
They are made of the finest and most flexible metal, sixteen 
strands being braided into a beautiful, smooth, strong and 
non-kinking line. Write to-day to the Metal Line Mfg. Co., 
1099 Dawson Street, New York City, for descriptive leaflet 
and three samples of line. 

This line has more weight than any other line, and there- 
tore will bring your minnow or spoon near big fish, no matter 
how deep down inte the water they may be. If the fish 

are down 25, 50 or 100 feet it makes no difference, the line 

will reach them. Big sinkers scare ninety per cent. of the 
fish. — lines catch the big ones that are most easily 
scared. 

See that the Metal Line Mfg. Co.’s name is on every line 
and do not accept any cheap imitations that are sold on 
the good reputation of our goods. Do not wait until you 
want to go fishing before getting a line. Have one ready. 
Discount to the trade. Address METAL ej a 
FACTURING COMPANY, 1099 Dawson Street, . City. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 

















H. A. DRISCOLE, 
Game Fish Paintings in Oi! 


the actions of fish in life, ity. 

pe beg os AND ee Tae, 

most eminent authorities and anglers in America 
Address: Pzxgxsxiit, N. Y. 














———— -—— 
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FOR SALE—A “well- stocked and fully equipped Trout 

Hatchery, located convenient to railroad stations. For 
further particulars address Hayes Creek Trout Co., Limited, 
Freeland, Pa. 





FOR SALE—My private collection of mounted birds, com- 

prising 17 cases, containing some 500 specimens, besides 
some 20 odd specimens not in cases. For particulars, apply 
to H. Austen, Halifax, U. S. Reference by permission to 
Wm. Brewster, Esq., Cambridge, Mass, 





EAR DAMS—Made of rubber; invisible; keep water as of 
ears when bathing. By mail, 25 cents. D. T. Marsh, 
Jamaica, N. ¥. 


CASH PAID for old Gold, Silver, Platinum; old and modern 
Revolvers and Cameras; Kleinman, 250 Eighth Ave., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE—Eighteen-room house; large estate; every 

modern ‘mprovement, forty-five minutes from New York 
on D.L. &1W. R. R. Further particulars, B. K. H., care of 
Fretp AND STREAM. 








WANTED—Eggs of Wild Geese for hatching. State full 
P particulars. Address, ;‘Bernicla,” care of Fretp AND 
TREAM, 


WANTED—February 1906 copies of Fretp anp STREAM. 
Address Fretp anp StrEAM Office. 


PIANO FOR SALE—New and at a bargain price. Address 
B., care*FreELp AND STREAM Office. 


BROTHER, I have discovered the root that will surely | 
cure that tobacco habit and indigestion. Let me write 
you about it. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fila. 


FOR SALE—New Lefever gun; all “modern improvements- 
“Address ‘‘Gun Bargain,” care Fretp AND STREAM Office. 


AUTOMOBILES—Ford automobile and Orient buckboard 
for sale. Can save intending purchaser some money. 
Address P. D. W., care Fretp anp STREAM Office. 























FOR S. SALE—$35 A-1 Vista camera, brand new, for $17. 50 
cash, N. H. Crowell, Farmington, Minn. 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE, just out, 200 pages, illustrated: 

handsomest and most practical angler’ s book ever pub- 
lished. Portraits, histories, local names, etc., of all the 
marine and inland species; 2,000 fishing resorts. Everything 
about fishes and fishing. By mail, 50 cents. Address 
Nassau Publishing Co., Richmond Hill, h. 5. 


ELK HEAD, an extra large and fine mounted specimen, 
killed in Montana, Price, $200. Address B., care F1rrtp 
AND STREAM. 


FOR EXCHANGE—Double Barrelled ten ga shot 
for number 3 or 3-A kodak. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla 























FOR SALE 
SALMON FISHING 


rights on two miles of river Jacques 

Cartier, twenty miles west of city of 

Quebec, Canada. This property is held 

in fee simple and the rights to fishing are 
in perpetusty. A rare opportunity as it 
will be sold at a sacrifice price. Address, 
B., care of Fretp & STREAM 
































Absolutely Reliable Typewriters 
(all ——~ 4 Shipped subject to 


examination anywhere. Send for 
“SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST.” 


Unusual Automobile Bargains 


About this time Automobile og ae ee clean 
up on their 1906 Models prepara to showing the 
new 1907 cars. We are thus able to show a number of 
perfect, new 1906 cars of many makes at decidedly 
reduced prices. These cars, to save the manufac- 
turer's name, ate carded as ‘“‘second-hand,” but 
many of them have never been out of the shop. 

















We handle nearly every style of car, either foreign 
or domestic, new and second-hand. No matter what 
you want, we have it at a decided saving from what 
you would pay elsewhere. 

Write to-day for Bargain Sheet No. 102 


THE TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE CO. 


Main entrance 1 
215-217 W. 


1601 Broadwa coqnecting with 
St. NEW YORE 
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WITHOUT COST TO YOU! 
A Camping, Canoeing or Fishing Outfit. 


































LL you need is a little brain work and a little help 
KS from us from time to.time. 
6 There are more than a million active sports- 

Ps men in the United Sfates. Over fifty thousand 
already buy or subscribe to Fiztp anp Stream. We want to 
increase this to a hundred thousand. 

There are ten of these whom you know—there may be 
many more—but there are ten at least with whom you are 
intimately acquainted. We want to get acquainted with 
them also, but we want to pay you for your help. If every 
one of our friends would help us to bring Fiztp anp Stream 
to the attention of ten sportsmen, this would mean a big 
increase in our circulation, which means a bigger and better 
magazine. 

You can help us and if you want a camping or fishing outfit 
free—a rifle, shot gun or camera, fill out the attached blank, and 
send it to us with the ten names (ten names is all we require, 
no money necessary) and we will send you further particulars. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
35 West 2ist St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Kindly send me further particulars with regard to your offer of a FREE camping, 


canoeing, or fishing outfit. 


NAME 
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W. L. COLVILLE (Dick Swivetier) 


We take pleasure in presenting to our readers this month 
a true story of the old days in the Maine woods, entitled, 
‘*Fellow Hunters Four,’ by Mr. W. L. Colville. To the older 
generation of sportsmen there is no need of saying more, 
but to those of more recent vintages, we may say that 
Mr. Colville, better known, perhaps, under his pen name 
of ‘‘Dick Swiveller,”’ is one of the best of the sportsmen 
writers of to-day and yesterday. He has hunted in most 
all the States and Territories, and for the past twenty years 
has been visiting the trade in guns and ammunition through- 
out the United States and Canada. He is thoroughly 
educated in all technical matters pertaining to guns, loads, 
ete.; in fact, is recognized as an authority 

Mr. Colville, above everything, is a genial, chivalrous, 
gentleman sportsman, and, like many another of the fra- 
ternity, he likes to tell of his experiences, and furthermore, 
he knows how, as all who read his story in this issue will 
bear witness. 














Drawn by Wm. Lincoln Hudson 


‘* Jaffry, sighing and whimpering, was electrified to hear a rifle shot in the distance’’ 
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FELLOW HUNTERS FOUR 
By W. L. COLVILLE 


‘*DICK SWIVELLER” 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM LINCOLN HUDSON 


T was the first week in October, 1874, 
| that a party of four gentlemen 
found themselves in camp about 
forty miles east of Moosehead Lake, in 
the State of Maine. They came well 
prepared for a two or three weeks’ deer 
hunt, packing in plentiful camp supplies 
and duffle. Mr. Darlington, Mr. Curtiss, 
Mr. Leslie, Mr. Jaffry and the guide, 
George Eldred, composed the party. 
All these gentlemen but Jaffry had been 
in the great woods of Maine on other 
occasions and were pretty old stagers and 
good still-hunters. Jaffry, on the other 
hand, was a tenderfoot. This was his 
first experience in the trackless forests. 
He was to kill his first deer, receive his 
first lesson in woodcraft, and, in fine, be- 
come initiated into the mysteries of still- 
hunting that noble quarry, the American 
deer, with possibly a chance at moose 
and a sprinkling of bear and panther, 
for the latter could be found in the coun- 
try that was to be hunted over. 

Few people then, as now, could form 
an idea of the wilderness and solitude of 
the great woods of Maine. There were 
places where the foot of white man had 
never trod; lakes, beautiful gems, set in 
their frame of grand old forest trees, 


which the eye of none save that of the 
red man had ever beheld, and whose 
waters, teeming with trout, were inno- 
cent of a first fly cast upon them. 
These forests are still the very paradise 
of the hunter. He can gird himself for the 
tramp at camp in the morning, and, 
starting out, in a short time find signs 
of deer. Then begins the game of wood- 
land chess ’twixt man and beast. The 
hunter, with his perfect knowledge of 
woodcraft, taking up the track that the 
sign has unerringly pointed out, follow- 
ing quietly, slowly and patiently, noting 
quickly and surely the pace the deer is 
traveling, recognizing first, here where 
the buck has nipped a tender sprig or 
leaf, or there where he has rested a while. 
Again the signs point mutely where he 
had paused, standing square on his four 
feet listening intently as is his habit and 
nature of constant watchfulness. On 
and on through the silent woods he stalks, 
his moceasin-clad feet giving no sound, 
his clothing scarcely touching the brush 
and windfalls, his eye noting instine- 
tively the surroundings, his ear ready 
to catch the faintest sound, and when 
the sign tells him of a closer proximity 
to the game, and that one false move- 
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ment or unusual sound will send it van- 
ishing through the dim aisles of the woods, 
then he pauses a moment to gather him- 
self. Cautiously he rises up to the crest 
of the small ridge in front, crawling up 
foot by foot until his two sharp eyes can 
sweep the little vale below. For some 
time he sees only brush heaps, fallen tree 
trunks, amaze and entanglement of dead 
limbs, branches and the upturned roots 
of windfalls. Suddenly his curious, in- 
quiring gaze is fixed; there is a certain 
indescribable expression on his face; with 
compressed lips and glistening eye never 
for an instant removed from the tangle- 
ment of fallen tree-top, he draws his rifle 
forward slowly, slowly, until the stock 
touches his shoulder. Glancing along 
the barrel through plain open sights at a 
yellowish patch seen impertectly through 
and behind the fallen branches, he draws 
a fine bead and presses the trigger. A 
wild spring and bump, bump, of swift 
hoof strokes is followed by a crash of 
the fallen deer. 

Standing over his noble game, he is the 
ideal hunter; he has conquered by fair 
means. His strength, his skill in wood- 
craft, his knowledge of the deer’s habits 
have triumphed over the cunning, the ex- 
tremely delicate sense of smell and hear- 
ing and habitual watchfulness of the 
animal. He had not fired a broadside 
of buckshot into his game at short range 
on a runway to where the deer was driven 
by hounds. Killing yearlings in a barn- 
yard is sport compared to that. 

Our hunters spent the remainder of 
the afternoon after their arrival at the 
permanent camp, getting things in order. 
Packs were unstrapped, cooking utensils 
put in place, the cabin cleaned and tidied, 
bunks made up, a camp range built, 
bright, clean, hardwood cut and split for 
cooking (resinous or gummy wood should 
never be used for camp cooking), rifles 
and ammunition inspected. Then after 
the supper was ready and each was eating 
with an appetite born only of the woods, 
plans were formulated for the morrow. 

“T would suggest,” said Darling, ‘that 
Curtiss and Leslie travel southeast, 
Jaffry and George go north and I will 
go southwest, for we must have a couple 
of deer hung somewhere to-morrow. You 
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see, Jaffry, you are a tenderfoot, and 
Ildred will take care of you, teach you a 
thing or two about getting around in the 
woods, find a deer and give you the shot; 
and mind you, don’t, for heaven’s sake, 
get buck ague and shoot twenty feet 
wide of the mark. Keep cool, man, keep 
cool! Just think of your great-great- 
grandmother, your would-be-mother-in- 
law, the pretty girl you made love to at 
the seashore last summer, or something 
as interesting.” 

‘“Now, look a-here, Darling,’ said the 
good-natured Jaffry, raising his finger 
impressively, “I’m no fool. I haven't 
come this long journey to throw away 
charices. I am going to take home some 
antlers. I am going to return to the 
haunts of man with a trophy worth 
having.” 

The day had been a hard one on all 
of the party. Muscles were tired and 
bodies weary. Soon nothing was heard 
but the nasal groaning and snortings of 
Curtiss, the premier snorer. Daylight 
was barely glimmering through the tree 
tops when Eldred announced breakfast 
about ready. One by one the quartette 
tumbled out, made the simple camp 
toilet and partook of the hot coffee, bis- 
cuits and rashers of smoked bacon, then 
shouldering their rifles, separated for 
the day’s hunt. 

“Now, Mr. Jaffry,”’ whispered Eldred 
when they were four or five miles from 
camp, “Them deer is right afore us 
somewhere, but the place is sich a tangle 
I can’t make ’em out from this p’int. So 
you stay here till | come back, and as the 
wind is right for it, I’ll go around behind 
that ridge on the right, and as soon as | 
make game I’ll come fur you, so you kin 
git the shot.” 


“All right, George, go ahead,” and 
Eldred moved noiselessly away. Ten 


minutes or so passed, still the guide did 
not appear. Fifteen, twenty minutes 
slipped by and no Eldred. Jaffry began 
to get uneasy, fearing he would not get 
the coveted shot. The stillness of the 
forest, too, affected him, though he did 
not realize it. 

Ha! what was that glinting for a mo- 
ment in the beam of sunlight? A deer, 
surely.  Jaffry gripped his rifle and 
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strained his eyes toward the object; he 
could see nothing. Then, forgetting the 
admonition of the guide ‘to stay till I 
return,” he bent low and began slowly 
to climb the ridge to the left. Reaching 
the top he went as far as he thought 
would bring him opposite the spot where 
he saw the glinting object. He saw 
nothing. 

Disappointed and interested he went 
on until the ground began a descent. 
Here he paused and again scrutinized the 
ground to his front and right. At the 
instant he was removing his eye from 
the maze of brush to the right it caught 
and rested on a slow moving object that 
almost instantly disappeared. 

“By ——, that was a buck, sure,” he 
murmured between his closed teeth, *‘ but 
where has he gone?” 

Jaffry stalked along a couple of hun- 
dred yards further, looked, waited, lis- 
tened, but heard nothing save the dull 
monotone of the breeze sweeping through 
the tree tops. 

Tired of tramping, crawling and strain- 
ing his vision, he sat down to rest, but 
keeping on the alert for some time. 
Presently drowsiness overcame him and 
unconsciously he stretched himself out 
at the root of the great oak tree and 
slept. 

Eldred found the deer walking slowly 
and feeding; he could have killed it at 
thirty yards, but turning about he made 
his way quickly and silently to the exact 
spot where he had left his companion. 
Jaffry was gone. Casting his eyes to the 
ground and a few feet ahead he made 
out the faint trail left by him. He fol- 
lowed it up the ridge, along the top a 
short distance and lost it. He cast about 
time and again and failed to pick it up. 
He retraced his steps to the starting point 
and picked it up again, but only to end 


in disappointment. He bent his keen 
woodsman’s ear and listened. Not the 
faintest sound rewarded him. ‘Then he 
began a systematic search over the 


ground, to the right and left, but no 
Jaffry. Thoroughly alarmed for the 
safety of his companion and full of con- 
jecture as to the cause of his disappear- 
ance, he called loudly. The echoes an- 
swered him. He fired his rifle and its 
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sharp crack reverberated without an an- 
swering report.. Was it possible Jaffry 
had returned, or attempted to return, to 
camp? If so, he might find and over- 
tuke him. Instantly Eldred took bear- 
ings for the camp, five miles away, his 
long, powerful limbs carrying him over 
the ground rapidly, his ears sharp and his 
eyes bent on the lookout for the least sign 
of Jaffry. 

The long shadows were beginning to 
come into the woods when the sleeper 
awoke with a shiver of cold, sat up and 
gazed about him with a dull sense of the 
situation. A complete transformation 
was taking place in the woods. What, 
before he went to sleep, was gray and 
brown, was now growing black. The 
trees seemed taller, brush heaps and wind- 
falls began to assume queer shapes. Long 
shadows crept in here and there. He arose 
and walked a short distance toward a 
depression between two ridges. It was 
10W quite dark in there. He saw a man 
standing fifty yards away by a tree trunk. 
“ Hello, Eldred, is that you?” No answer 
came to his call. A strange sense of un- 
easiness came over him. Jaffry was not a 
coward. He walked toward the man and 
found only a small tree trunk leaning 
against its neighbor. ‘‘ Well, I could have 
sworn it wasaman. How am I to get to 
camp? What made George leave me so 
long? I was a fool not to follow his in- 
structions. Now, let me see, which is 
the direction to the camp? T’ll go back 
to where I took that nap.” 

He could not find the spot. Presently 
he started off in a supposed straight line 
in the direction of camp, as he thought. 
It was now quite dark. He stumbled on 
and on. At last, leaning against a tree 
trunk, he gazed about in a frantic, bewil- 
dered way, hoping against hope, yearning 
and wishing for a path and daylight, or 
to hear a human voice. Then for the first 
time, standing there in the semi-dark- 
ness, listening painfully, hearing only the 
throbbings of his heart and the mournful 
soughing of the night wind in the tree- 
tops, he realized with a thrill of terror that 
he was lost—/ost in the great forest! 

As soon as the first shock had passed, 
and he had grown a little calm, he made 
up his mind to try no longer to reach 
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camp until morning. Fortunately for his 
comfort, and life too, he had matches. 
Soon a fire was blazing. There he sat or 
stood all night, replenishing the fire, 
keeping warm and wishing for morning. 

Once, while half dozing over the em- 
bers, he was sure he heard a human voice. 
It sounded like and yet unlike a voice. 
It frightened him. He grasped his rifle 
and peered into the darkness. A feeling 
of uneasiness came over him—a nervous 
dread not born of a cowardly kieart, but 
of an unseen and pending danger, an in- 
describable, inexplicable something. That 
long-drawn cry or sound—was it a hu- 
man being or what? 

He now kept on the alert, and replen- 
ishing the fire from time to time, counted 
the very minutes between darkness and 
morning. 

How gladly he noticed the faint gray 
light steel in and over the forest. It came 
on apace, and soon the uncanny shapes 
disappeared. Windfalls, trunks, brush 
heaps and trees assumed natural forms. 
Another day had dawned, bringing with 
it, at least to one man on earth, a thankful 
heart and renewed courage. Day was 
fairly on when he realized how hungry 
he was, for up to this hour he had not felt 
either hunger or thirst. 

Now he started for camp, full of cour- 
age and hope for a speedy termination 
of his physical and mental sufferings. 
He tramped on and on, climbing over 
logs, huge fallen trees and through matted 
underbrush, and at last, when the hands 
of his watch pointed to nearly three, and 
he felt sure he must be somewhere in the 
vicinity of his friends, he saw away off 
through the woods a thin wreath of 
smoke slowly curling up. He paused, and 
then, with a thrill of joy, completely re- 
gained his composure. Something had 
loosened about his heart; a mental load 
had been suddenly lifted. 

“Now, [’ll just fool the boys and say 
I followed and lost a deer, and being 
unable to find my way home at night, 
simply waited until morning, then made 
my way to camp, of course.” 

He hurried on and down the gentle 
descent, from the top of which the smoke 
was plainly visible. He paused—the 
surroundings did not look like those at 
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the camp. He strode on and a moment 
later stood over the smouldering embers 
of a deserted camp fire. 

“They are searching for me. This is 
their camp fire of last night. They must 
be near—no?” A deadly fear came over 
him as he gazed feebly about. 

In the smouldering embers and sur- 
roundings he had recognized his camp 
fire of the previous night. Oh, the awful 
disappointment! The sudden transition 
from joy to utter woe! How could it be? 
How was it possible to come back to the 
spot from whence he started hours ago? 
All this precious time wasted, these 
golden daylight hours going, going, and 
as far away from friends and food as 
when the morning broke. 

Jaffry did not know that people lost 
have a tendency to travel in circles. Some 
go to the right and others go to the left 
in broad, sweeping circles, with the 
chances greatly in favor of bringing up 
at or near the point from whence they 
started. Old woodsmen do not pretend 
to explain this. They know it exists; 
they warn the inexperienced. Scientists 
say it is caused by one side of the human 
organization being stronger than the 
other, the weaker giving way to the 
stronger. If the left side is weak, the 
lost man will gradually turn to the left. 
The brain, too, is under great strain, and 
undoubtedly shows a weaker side, in 
unison with the rest of the body. 

Jaffry struggled to his feet and started 
in a new direction. He had traveled but a 
few hundred yards when he became aware 
how very weak he was. He sat down on 
a log to rest. He had been in this posi- 
tion probably half an hour when he 
plainly saw two deer to his left walking 
slowly among the trees. They were a 
hundred yards away. At first he paid 
but little attention to them, so worn 
and dispirited was he. Suddenly he asso- 
ciated them with food. Instantly the 
whole man was changed. He was keenly 
on the alert. He slid off the log, and rest- 
ing his rifle on it, drew a fine sight and 
fired. The shot told. The doe was 
dropped in her tracks with a 40-caliber 
ball through her head. 

He made a fire, dressed a portion of 
the meat, and soon was eating as only a 
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**How did the ancients contrive to while away the time without it? Had they known 
its effects how amazingly they would have cherished it. To things they loved they reared 
temples, monuments, obelisks and pyramids—Tobacco would have been made a patron 
saint. Now at this time in the world’s history we would be gazing upon the ruins of ven- 
erable temples reared by the adoring votaries to the goddess—-Tobacco. Boys at school 
would have construed passages about her. All the poets of the ancients would have done 
honor to her in verse. Classic mythology would have been full of her presence. Olympian 
Jove would have been presented to us with this divinity as his constant attendant and a 
nimbus around his immortal brow of her making. Bacchus would have hid his face in 
the presence of this rival superior. Poets would have told how Tobacco went out over the 
world, girt in clouds of smoke that but set off the more her splendor. ' What exquisite poetry 
what spirited odes, what flights of rhetoric and vivid imagery, what eloquent words, noble 
prose and peculiar architecture has the world lost through the ignorance—Greek, Roman 


and Egyptian—o} the aromatic plant, Tobacco,” 
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famished and lost man can eat. He could 
scarcely wait for the meat to cook. Sat- 
isfying his hunger, he skinned the re- 
mainder of the animal with the intention 
of carrying it along. This he found he 
could not do, so he laid it neatly across 
a huge log and went for water that was 
near by. At this rivulet he found a good 
place to camp for the night, feeling it 
would be better to have two more good 
meals of venison, gaining strength there- 
by, before making another effort to reach 
his companions. 

He made a good bed of boughs, lay 
down and slept for a couple of hours, 
after which he ate heartily of the deer 
meat and prepared for another night in 
the woods. His camp was_ probably 
seventy-five to a hundred yards from 
where the venison lay across the log. 

It was near eleven o’clock. The fire 
had burned down to a few dead embers. 
Jaffry was asleep, or nearly so, when he 
was startled by a noise behind him—a 
brushing, sliding sound. His rifle was 
brought to bear in that direction in- 
stantly. He listened with bated breath, 
and with a strained vision tried to make 
out something in the intense blackness. 
Presently he heard a curious sound 
faintly, some distance away. It con- 
tinued for a time, then suddenly ceased. 
The frightened man crouched on the 
ground, overcome by a nameless fear 
and dread that no man, be he ever so 
brave, could cope with. It may have 
been an hour or hours before he gained 
courage to move and fix the fire. The 
long night passed on. His eyes were 
wide open and staring. Peculiar thoughts 
and fancies began toflit through his brain. 
Strive as he would he could not dispel 
them or throw them off. He prayed for 
morning. It came at last and revealed 
a haggard, gray face and wild eyes. He 
started to where he had left the deer and 
found—found what? Only a few bones, 
shreds of flesh and skin. Now he knew 
some wild beast had devoured the ven- 
ison. It was the tearing of flesh and the 
crunching of the bones that he had heard 
with terror in the night. 

He examined his rifle and found it 
properly loaded. Fifty yards or so 
from where he stood was a large fallen 
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tree. Its branches were toward him. 
Its huge roots had carried up the earth, 
making a hole in the ground of large 
dimensions. Jaffry stepped on this tree 
trunk and walked along towards the 
roots, fifty feet away. Standing at the 
base of the tree, he had quite an extended 
view of the forest beyond. The woods 
seemed more open than in other parts 
he had noticed. Two steps further, and 
on a line almost with the bottom of the 
tree, he paused and again scanned the 
vista of woods. His eye coming back 
rested on the roots of the tree among 
which he stood. Then he mechanically 
looked down at the spot where the tree 
had stood, and saw curled up in the dry 
leaves a panther of large size. The beast 
had gorged itself on the deer and was 
sleeping. Jaffry’s moccasins had saved 
him. His foot-fall must have been very 
light on that tree trunk. 

He shrank back, cowed for an instant, 
undecided what to do or how to act. The 
perspiration stood on his face; his hands 
trembled ; terror seized him. It was with 
great effort that he could keep his teeth 
from chattering. He had to grip his gun 
to keep it in his hands. Presently he be- 
came more composed and ventured to 
look again. The second view convinced 
him the animal was sleeping. His mind 
was made up to action. Cautiously rais- 
ing his rifle over the edge and lying prone 
along the trunk, he gradually pushed him- 
self forward until his head, arms and 
rifle were hanging over the base of the 
tree. Slowly but surely lowering the 
muzzle until it came within a few inches 
of the panther’s head, holding it steady 
until the bright front sight was clearly on 
the base of the ear, setting his teeth, grip- 
ping the weapon, he pressed the trigger. 
The crack of the rifle was followed by a 
most terrific scream from the panther, 
as it rolled over and over in its death 
agonies, for the shot was fatal. Before 


the great beast was through thrashing 
the ground, Jaffry, sighing and whim- 


pering, was electrified to hear a rifle shot 
in the distance. Again it rang out. He 
reloaded with nerveless hands and fired— 
and was instantly answered. Again he 
fired. and then heard a faint hello. He 
answered with the remaining power of 
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his lungs. Then he looked and saw in 
the distance men coming. He jumped to 
the tree trunk, dropping his weapon and 
throwing his hands in the air ran to meet 
them, and in the excess of his joy cried 
over and over: 

“T have killed it! I have killed it! I 
have killed it! [I am so glad! So glad! 
So happy! Come and see,” and he seized 
Mr. Darling by the arm. Then from hap- 
piness and excitement he swooned away. 

His shot at the panther saved him. It 
had given the searching party his location. 

It was a day or two before Jaffry could 
tell the complete story of how he became 
lost and of his subsequent wanderings. 

The panther measured fully eight feet 
from tip to tip—a magnificent specimen. 

Jaffry is an old hand now—a regular 
old timer—full of woods lore, a veteran 
camper, and one of the most skillful still 
hunters I know of. 

That night in camp was a jolly and 
thankful one. The fire was piled with 
hard dry wood; blankets were hauled out 
near the ruddy blaze that some might re- 
cline if they wished; pipes were filled and 
under the soothing influence of tobacco, 
the rescue of Jaffry and the history of 
the day’s work and tramp were gone over. 
Yarn and jest passed from lip to lip; tired 
limbs were stretched; the social ameni- 
ties of camp were being enjoyed; the 
hunters were taking their ease at their 
inn. The flames leaped high, bringing 
out in strong relief the five figures clus- 
tered around the bright, cheerful glow, 
the cabin in the background, a deer sus- 
pended near, and causing the woods out- 
side the magic circle to cast a deeper 
shadow and assume strange and weird 
shapes. 

The smoke curled up from the blessed 
pipes. Only those who have been on a 
camp hunt know how exquisite is the 
pipe with good tobacco at this evening 
hour. It soothes, refreshes, and pre- 
pares the smoker for reminiscences and 
for sleep. Is there anything equal to it 
Tobacco. “How did the ancients con- 
trive to while away the time without it? 
Had they known its effects how amazingly 
they would have cherished it. To things 
they loved they reared temples, monu- 
ments, obelisks and pyramids—Tobacco 


would have been made a patron saint 
Now at this time in the world’s history 
we would be gazing upon the ruins of 
venerable temples reared by the adoring 
votaries to the goddess—Tobacco. Boys 
at school would have construed passages 
about her. All the poets of the ancients 
would have done honor to her in verse. 
Classic mythology would have been full 
of her presence. Olympian Jove would 
have been presented to us with this 
divinity as his constant attendant and a 
nimbus around his immortal brow of her 
making. Kacchus would have hid his 
face in the presence of this rival superior. 
Poets would have told how Tobacco went 
out over the world, girt in clouds of smoke 
that but set off the more her splendor. 
What exquisite poetry, what spirited 
odes, what flights of rhetoric and vivid 
imagery, what eloquent words, noble 
prose and peculiar architecture has the 
world lost through the  ignorance- 

Greek, Roman and Egyptian—of the 
aromatic plant, Tobacco.” 

The above panegyric to “the weed” 
was made by Leslie, who, having arisen 
to his feet in his enthusiasm, he ex- 
tended his brown-cheeked meerschaum 
at arm’s length to give force to his words. 
‘Immense, Leslie. You can unbosom 
yourself to the world occasionally, can’t 
you? I had not idea you were so full of 
ancient mythology and well rounded per- 
iods,”’ said Curtiss. 

Leslie’s brown cheek mantled, he bowed 
his acknowledgments and sat down. 

“Say, old man,” said Jaffry, ‘when 
did you commit that to memory?” 

“Curtiss,” said Leslie, “‘sing us a 
song.”’ 

Curtiss subsided and looked modest. 

“Come, now, give us something,” the 
whole company joined in the request. 

“What shall I sing? Well, lemme 
see ig 

“Hold on, gentlemen,’’ said Eldred. 
“Mr. Curtiss, sing the song you sang 
at my house the night afore we started 
in fur camp; don’t you remember? It 
had a good chorus; an awful funny tune; 
there was suthin or other about lather.”’ 

“Leather, that’s it; leather, my lads; 
yes, let it be leather,”’ said the company 
with one accord. 








Curtiss laid his pipe tenderly down, 
and clearing his throat, sang the following 
strange verses set to very peculiar music: 


Mercury’s patron of melody, 
Father of music and lord; 

Thine was the skill that invented 
Music’s harmonious chord. 

Sweet were the sounds that arose. 
Sublimely they blended together; 
Thus in the ages of old 

Music arose out of leather. 


(CHORUS. ) 
Then, leather, sing leather, my lads. 
Mercury; Music and Leather, 
Of all the things under the sun, 
Hooray-a-a-a—there is nothing like leather. 


War is a wonderful science, 
Mars was its patron, we’re told, 
How did he use to accoutre 
Armies in battle of old. 
With casque, and with sling and with shield 
With bow string and breast plate together, 
Thus in the ages of old, 
War was begun out of leather. 
(Cuorws.) 
Then leather, sing leather, my lads, 
Mars and his weapons of leather, 
Of all the things under the sun, 
Hooray-a-a-a—there is nothing like leather. 


Love is a pleasing emotion; 

All of us know it by heart. 

Whence, can you tell me, arises, 

Love’s overpowering smart. 

Dipped with an adamant barb, 

Gracefully tufted with feather, 

Love’s irresistible dart 

Spring’s from a quiver of—leather. 
(Cuorus.) 

Then leather, sing leather, my lads, 

Parts, distraction and leather; 

Of all the things under the sun, 

Hooray-a-a-a --there is nothing like leather. 


Orators wrote out their speeches, 
Poets their verses recited, 
Statesmen promulgated edicts, 
Sages their maxims indited. 
Parchment, my lads, was the article 
All used to write on together. 

Thus the republic, of fetters 
Sprang into life out of leather. 


(CHorvs.) 
Then leather, sing leather, nvy lads, 
Poetry, science and leather, 
Of all the things under the sun, 
Hooray-a-a-a—there is nothing like leather. 
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STREAM 


At the conclusion of the last chorus, 
in which Eldred joined with a deep bass, 
the old woods rang again and again with 
shouts of laughter. 

Then Eldred dove in the cabin and 
presently appeared with his violin, and 
while tuning the instrument with many 
twangs and agonizing scrapes, Leslie and 
Curtiss heaped up the fire with cedar 
and birch logs, making a brilliant light, 
hot and aromatic. 

“Now, Curtiss, favor us with 
Mohican scalp dance,” said Darling. 

The gentleman addressed was an 
athlete. Pulling off his cord hunting coat 
and leaping in front of the fire with a 
yell that echoed and re-echoed near and 
far, he went through with many aston- 
ishingly high and long jumps, spinning 
on toe and heel, finishing to a quick and 
lively air with a series of steps strange 
peculiar and highly conducive to merri- 
ment. 

Eldred then paralyzed the company 
with fiddling pure and simple; regular 
backwoods dance music. Some of the 
tunes were familiar, such as “ Fisher’s 
Hornpipe,” “Money Musk,” ‘ Devil’s 
Dream,”’ but for the most part they were 
peculiar to the settlements. 

Then Jaffry placed the violin under his 
chin; a few sweeps of the bow proclaimed 
him an amateur of advanced study. Now 
there was violin playing, not fiddling. 
Verdi’s sweet music interpreted by Jaffry 
had a quieting and soothing effect. All 
listened with admiration; at the conclu- 
sion of each selection he was enthusias- 
tically applauded. It was a_ pleasant 
evening in the woods; a counterpart of 
others. 

Leslie had a habit of occasionally get- 
ting up at 2 a.m., or thereabouts, and 
after eating a piece of broiled venison, 
would fill his pipe, and while enjoying a 
solid smoke, find pleasure in retrospec- 
tion in the silence of the forest and bright 
fire light. 

This night, or rather morning, Leslie 
awoke about half-past two. Going out 
and kicking up the fire, he proceeded to 
broil a piece of deer meat. Having cut 
off a good-sized piece from the buck 
hanging some fifteen feet to the right of 
the cabin, he placed the venison on a 
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short stick, and holding it over the coals, 
it was soon cooked. The tid-bit was then 
sandwiched between the two halves of a 
cold biscuit. Leslie sat on a log, and took 
the first bite, making a goodly sized 
semi-circle in the sandwich. He began 
the usual method of mastication, but 
when his jaws were beginning to work 
vigorously they suddenly stopped, the 
lower jaw fell a 
little, and there 
he sat, his mouth 
partly open and 
full, his eyes 
slightly raised, 
looking steadily 
at two gleaming 
orbs some dis- 
tance away in the 
darkness. 

Leslie was star- 
ing a panther 
square in the 
face ;and he knew 
it. 

His mind work- 
ed rapidly. He 
knew the animal 
had _ been = at- 
tracted to the 
camp by the fire 
in the first in- 
stance, and on 
getting within 
smelling distance 
it had scented the 
deer hanging near 
by, but his ad- 
vent had thus’ far 
deterredthe beast 
from making an 
attack on the 
dead buck. 

He had no fear 
for his personal 
safety, a step 
would carry him 
to the cabin. His real fear was that the 
panther would make off before shot at. 

Leslie slowly slid from the log until he 
lay full length on his stomach; keeping 
his eyes on the spot where he last saw the 
luminous orbs, he pushed himself back 
quickly and smoothly into the cabin. 
“Ynce inside he noiselessly closed the 
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door, and placing his hand over Eldred’s 
mouth awoke the guide. 

A minute later all were wide awake and 
cognizant of the proximity of the pan- 
ther. tifles were handled, the door 
quietly opened to its full extent. Two 
men lay down just inside the door and 
three sat behind them; all nearly facing 
the carcase of the deer, dimly visible in 


the uncertain 
light. 

A half hour 
passed, the fire 


burned low; then 
long- 
swelling 
cry up through 
the dark woods. 
The panther had 
departed and was 
calling its mate. 
While this con- 
clusion was 
strengthening 
there came a 
scream so pierce 
ing and near as to 


came a 
drawn, 


cause the _ fiv- 
watchers to start. 

“By , there 
are two,’ said 
Darling. ‘‘ Here 
is richness, and 
may the good 
spirits of the 
woods give us a 
chanee to skin 
them both.” 
Twenty or thirty 
minutes more 
passed when EI- 
dred, who was 
lying on the 
eround to the 


right of the door- 
way, gave his 
companion a 
signal and both saw faintly, a long, 
yellowish body creeping cat-like, toward 
the log on which Leslie had sat. 
A moment more and it leaped lightly 
on the log and crouched in sight of all. 

An instant of painful suspense and 
low, whispering consultation. It was 
decided not to shoot at so uncertain a 
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mark. They watched for a favorable 
opportunity, and while all were straining 
their vision on the low-lying animal there 
came a sound of a falling body accom- 
panied by a growl. That same instant 
the panther leaped from the log and 
sprang toward the spot where the deer 
had hung. The ecarcase had been torn 
down by the second panther which had 
approached from behind the cabin. It 
was too dark to shoot. To have fired 
would be almost certain to miss or else 
wound and thus frighten the animals off 
and far away. 

They could hear the beasts drag the 
meat a short distance, accompanied by 
snarlings and growlings. 

“Quick, now, men,” said Eldred. 
“All go to the left, creep out, form a 
half circle on the other side of the fire.”’ 
They slid out on all fours, then Eldred 
crawled toward the fire and laid on a 
couple of dry sticks and crept back. 
They saw the wood kindle into a blaze 
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then a pair of burning eyes beyond. 
Leslie and Eldred raised their rifles, one 
drawing fine a little below the eyes, and 
the other for right between them. ‘* Now!” 

and the stinging reports blended into 
one. A terrible cry and rattling sound, 
and all saw as one flash an animal leap 
past the light and disappear. The re- 
serve rifles could not be used. ‘The fire 
was replenished to a bright light, a torch 
made and held high overhead by Eldred; 
they advanced with weapons ready and 
found the panther stone dead. One ball 
had struck fair in the forehead and low 
enough to enter the brain without glanc- 
ing; the second had gone in at the base of 
the throat. The specimen was a female. 

Curtiss and Eldred whipped out their 
knives and took off the pelt, preserving 
the head and claws, and soon had the 
skin on a stretcher. 

With the skin of the panther killed by 
Jaffry and this one, they possessed fine 
trophies to carry back to civilization. 


PIKE "WAY ON THE LONG TRAIL 


By JEAN B. BURT 


I was born with a vagabond soul 
And the four winds call to me, 
Up to the quiet mountains, 
Or down to the restless sea. 


Where the gray waves swirl and hurry, 
And the lonely sea gulls cry, 


And the grave old rocks stand patiently, 


Watching the ships sail by. 


Or give me a graceful birch-bark, 

And the sound of the paddle’s song, 
Where the sunbeams dance on the river, 
And the shadows glide along. 


Or I’ll ride away to the foot-hills, 

In the land where the sage-brush grows, 
Over the trackless prairies, 

Where the vigorous West wind blows. 


Or I'll follow some nimble tracker 
Through a forest, white with snow, 

Where the tall spruce—green in the sunlight 
Stands black—in the after-glow. 





Or alone in the woods by a camp fire, 
With the pine logs burning bright, 
And the blue-black sky, star studded, 
And the moon, with her silver light. 


Or down to some sweet-grass meadow, 
Where the South wind sings to the rose, 
And a vagrant brook runs noisily 
Down where the wild mint grows. 


So I'll pike ’way on the Long Trail, 
Out ’neath the open sky, 

For my soul is free as an eagle’s 
Dauntlessly sailing by. 


CAMPING OUT 


A GLIMPSE AT THE SUBJECT FROM A SOCIALISTIC POINT OF VIEW 


By CHARLES WISNER BARRELL 


Now I see the secret of the making of the Lest persons. 


It is 


to grow in the open air, and to eat and sleep with the earth 


rT ills savage instinct to go back each 
year to the primal sanities of 

Nature seems to spring eternal 
within the breasts of most of us. It is 
probably the one great redeeming im- 
pulse which keeps us from degenerating 
outright into a race of commercial franh- 
ensteins. ‘therefore, whenever the urge of 
forest, 1.eld or stream takes hold upon vs, 
we would do the right and expedient thing 
if we answered the call of the sylvan 
deities and set us forth immediately upon 
the out trail. But, unfortunately, many 
of us are so hemmed in by the conven- 
tional laws of respectability and thiilt, 
so actuated by the itch for increment, 
that it would be impossible for us to re- 
sign ourselves to the vagabond impulse 
without doing violence to the laws of the 
system within which we live, hustle, and 
have our being, such as it is. To tell the 
truth, most of my fiiends who eke out 
a metropolitan living appear to me to be 
existing in a peculiar state of hypnotism; 
not one out of fifty really enjoys his work 
so that he arises betimes and goes to it 
with delight. Not one out of seventy- 
five but lives right up to the bitter end 
of his income each month. Not one out 
of a hundred but has a thin, meager, 
rather jaundiced appearance. Not one 
out of two hundred but wears a peculiar, 
hypnotic stare as though he had recently 
gazed long and devotedly into the cold 
eyes of the brazen calf. 

It is refreshing to think that once a 
year, at least, when the air first balms 
and the trees begin to break out green 
and tremulous and the advance guards 
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of the wild duck hordes begin to cleave 
the upper air, the longing to change sun- 
baked asphalt canyons for dim forest 
aisles, and stale, coffin-like offices for 
pine-thatched woodland  caravanseries 
lises in the heart like the sap in the trees; 
but on the other hand it is distressing to 
reflect on the extremely small number 
of people who actually follow the inclina- 
tion of the heart in this matter and go 
a-gypsying with the spring. The hyp- 
notice spell is hard to cast off—to hear the 
majority of city workers talk you would 
imagine that they were perpetually 
chained by travelers to big wire-rope 
cables which stretch from their houses to 
their places of employment. Once in a 
while some of them are bold enough to 
stop and pull aside on the cable long 
enough to see a ball game or to attend 
the funeral of a dear relative, via the 
family circle entrance of a matinee 
theatre, but even these petty derelictions 
are more often dreamed about than 
actually enjoyed. For we, the sovereign 
people, have handed ourselves over, body 
and soul, to the Moloch of Eternal 
Drudgery. We have congregated thick 
as ants in little spots all over the map, 
and we have become so used to the habit 
of accepting certain principles as true 
merely because they are in existence thi.t 
I verily believe the great majority of the 
men, women and children who are at this 
moment grinding away their lives in the 
welter of business life imagine they would 
starve to death, or at least would suffer 
great physical hardships if they were to 
throw up their pittance-paying positions 
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and go out inthe country to make a living. 
They do not recognize the truth that all 
the requisites of life and happiness are 
to be gotten out of the soil. And until 
that day comes, and the most of the 
inhabitants of this country are actively 
engaged in procuring for themselves the 
necessities of life on their own land, and 
have thus guaranteed to themselves a 
certain amount of leisure in which to go 
tramping, canoeing or camping for at 
least a month each year, it will seem 
like hollow mockery to me to see thesport- 
ing editors inundate the newstands with 
periodicals containing articles on the joys 
of life in the open. Undoubtedly, this 
sounds pessimistic, but I believe in going 
to the root of the matter. Therefore, the 
best advice I can offer anybody who wants 
to know how to go about enjoying the art 
of camping out is for him to locate him- 
self in life in such a way that he will have 
the leisure and health to enjoy a wilder- 
ness vacation. It is false to suppose 
that you will get the best out of a week 
or two in the woods when you have been 
working hard amid unsanitary conditions 
in the city all winter, for the only time 
you really enjoy a vacation is when vou 
do not need one. ‘The city clerk rarely 
makes a success of a backwoods sojourn, 
for the reason that his vitality has been 
lowered and his interest in simple things 
destroyed through long years of mo- 
notonous grubbing in stuffy offices. The 
man who revels in Nature must have first- 
class health, a good digestion and circu- 
lation, and a keen, never-flagging interest 
in all common outdoor occurrences. 
Unless he is possessed of these qualities, 
the life of the forest rover will hold no 
zest for him. So see to it, before buying 
a camping outfit, that you have obtained 
the requisites above numerated. When 
you are sure that you actually have them, 
set about your active preparations for a 
wildwood vacation. 

A course of educative reading on camp- 
life should be first in order. There are 
several books on the subject which seem 
to me to be almost as enjoyable to read 
as the experiences which they detail must 
have been to realize. Don’t make the 
mistake of supposing that book-knowl- 
edge of woodcraft is to be despised, 


merely exercise care in choosing the right 
books. Among the truthful and au- 
thoritative works | may mention ‘“‘The 
l’orest,”’ a delightful record of a summer’s 
wanderings by canoe and deepwood’s 
trail through the Canadian wilds, by 
Stewart Edward White, who, by the way, 
has written more interestingly and sen- 
sibly on the subject of camping than al- 
most any writer I can call to mind; 
“Camp Life in the Woods,” by the late 
William Hamilton Gibson; “‘ Woodcraft,” 
by George R. Sears, Nessmuk, who has 
now gone to gather fresh material in the 
happy hunting ground; “The Book of 
Camping and Woodcraft,” by Horace 
Kephart, a notable descendant of Ness- 
muk; “Camp Kits and Camp Life,” by 
the veteran forest runner, Charles Sted- 
man Hanks, and last, but in reality 
standing in a class by itself, William T. 
Hornaday’s recent pungent and invigor- 
ating summary of a season’s outing, en- 
titled, ‘“‘Camp Fires in the Canadian 
Rockies.”’ Then there are “ Adiron- 
dack’”’? Murray’s classic stories, Henry 
van Dyke’s “Little Rivers,”’ and some 
of John Burrough’s earlier essays, all of 
which are crammed full of outdeor pic- 
tures and precepts calculated to set your 
blood coursing to the song of the forest 
winds and the shout of swirling rapids. 
The books I have just mentioned will 
furnish you with all the practical informa- 
tion and inspiration which you will ever 
be called on to use in the daily course of a 
well-conducted deepwood’s campaign, 
provided you do not fly off on some new 
tangent and have original experiences. 
But in that event you will doubtless 
regulate your conduct with the idea of 
turning it into account in a book of your 
own. 

Once you have decided upon the local- 
ity which you desire to visit, write to the 
advertising department of the railroad 
which taps the region, for maps and de- 
scriptive folders of the country. You 
might also write to the Geological Survey 
in Washington for topographic atlas 
sheets. If the sheets have been made, 
you can obtain them from the govern- 
ment at the rate of five cents apiece or 
two cents apiece for a hundred or more. 
The railroad companies will furnish you 
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with pamphlets containing the names of 
guides and the names and locations of 
guides’ camps, should you desire them. 
Many people are so constituted or have 
had so little experience in wildwood ways 
that they find a guide essential to their 
happiness. Others, of more modest finan- 
cial rating, get a large amount of enjoy- 
ment out of their vacations and manage 





By A.B. Phelan 


very sorry figure when for the first time 
he suddenly finds himself thrown on his 
own resources in the woods. He is 
usually soon disgusted, sells his outfit 
cheap, retreats to the nearest hotel, and 
brings in a sweeping indictment against 
camp life. He might just as logically 
jump overboard without knowing how to 
swim, and then sav that swimming is a 





4 COMPLETE TEMPORARY CAMP 


For instance: he must know how to put up a hasty shelter: where to look for dry fuel in bad weather; how to 
4 & ; 


make a dry bed * * 


to put on several pounds of flesh and be- 
coming coats of tan when they pass their 
forest sojourns at the guides’ camps, those 
unique communistic backwoods retreats. 
An outdoor enthusiast, singing their 
praises, recently said in the course of a 
very interesting article: 

“A city-bred man used to all the con- 
veniences of modern urban life cuts a 


rhese are all surprisingly simple things to do when once you know how.’ 


poor sport because he nearly choked with 
salt water before some one pulled him 
out. 

“There are innumerablelittle tricks that 
the camper must have at his fingers’ ends. 
lor instance: he must know how to put 
up a hasty shelter should be caught in 
a sudden rain; he must know where to 
look for dry fuel in bad weather; how to 
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make a dry bed if he does not reach camp 
before nightfall. ‘hese are all surpris- 
ingly simple things to do when once you 
know how. But don’t go into the woods 
expecting to learn them by yourself. Ex- 
perience is a hard, discouraging teacher. 
It is in a guide’s camp that you should 
take your primary course in the art of 
woodcraft. 

“The camps themselves may be any- 
thing from a tent to an old-fashioned log 


this is the rallying place for pipe smoking 
and story swapping. The walls are the 
hewn sides of logs with the chinks plas- 
tered up with clay. The beds are made of 
ropes woven between two poles and a 
straw mattress topped off by a couple of 
blankets. 

“In the tent camps, when bedtime 
comes the floor is thickly strewn with 
pine or balsam boughs and the entire 
party rolls up in its blankets and gees 





By R.S. Spears 


cabin. Except for the canvas or window- 
glass almost everything is of home manu- 
facture, rough hewn out of the surround- 
ing forest. 

“A visit in one of these mountain 
cabins is like being carried back a genera- 
tion or so to the primitive homes of our 
pioneer forefathers. Though for con- 
venience meals are cooked on a portable 
camp stove, the fire is always lighted at 
night in the big, open stone hearth, and 


THE “POCKET CAMP,” ANOTHER DESIRABLE FORM OF HASTY SHELTER 


to sleep in this fragrant, communistic 
bed. 

“The food is well cooked and plentiful 
All this will cost you from one to two 
dollars a day. The only ‘extra’ that 
should arise is in the event of your want- 
ing an individual guide for a day’s hunt- 
ing or fishing, or for a trip of exploration 
that is a little more ambitious than your 
knowledge of the trails and streams 
would warrant your taking alone. The 
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charge for this is usually three dollars a 
day.”’ 

If you take up your woodland residence 
at a guides’ camp, you will not need much 
of an outfit beyond fishing tackle and your 
gun and ammunition, if the hunting sea- 
son is on and you cannot withstand buck 
fever, your camera and films and a suit 
of roughing clothes. But, on the other 
hand, if you’re independent and want 
to paddle your own canoe and build your 
own camp fire, you'll need a very care- 
fully selected, though not necessarily ex- 
pensive, outfit. On this matter you 
would do well to consult Kephart and 
Stewart Edward White, for both of these 
men have had an almost unlimited amount 
of practical experience, and both know 
the subtle art of going “light and right.” 

Briefly stated, the ideal outfit for a 
fortnight’s sojourn by wildwood stream 
or forest trail would consist of approx- 
imately the following articles: 

A soft felt hat calculated to shed rain; 
a good stout sweater of neutral color; a 
khaki coat of the kind in use in our army; 
a couple of gray flannel shirts with pock- 
ets: two suits of light flannel underwear: 
a pair of stout overalls or khaki trousers, 
with or without leggins, as your taste 
may dictate; two pairs of woolen socks; 
a pair of stout laced boots and a pair of 
real moosehide moceasins; two blue cot- 
ton pocket handkerchiefs and a silk neck- 
erchief; an adequate supply of sulphur 
matches in waterproof case; maps, post- 
cards, pencils, note-book; needles, thread 
and buttons; three yards of stout twine; 
two strong and reliable jack-knives; 
camera and films; an accurate pocket 
compass; a Marble Safety Axe; a col- 
lapsible lantern; a collapsible canvas 
pail; fishing tackle; a couple of brown 
denim duffle bags; a rubber poncho, a 
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seven-pound gray army blanket; a seven- 
pound 7 x 7 shelter tent of balloon silk; 
toilet requisites, including tooth-brush 
and paste, razor and shaving soap, pocket 
comb and mirror, tar soap in case and 
loose-woven brown towel (the razor 
may be wrapped in surgeon’s oiled silk 
to keep it from rusting); fly dope; med- 
ical necessities, such as surgeon’s plaster, 
antiseptic bandages, permanganate with 
hypodermic syringe for snake bites and 
cholera cure; a rubber drinking cup and a 
reliable cook-book. The cooking uten- 
sils and dishes should all be of aluminum. 
Of course they will be more than twice 
as expensive, but they well weigh less than 
half as much as iron or agate ware, will 
last more than twice as long and clean 
much more easily. A coffee-pot, skillet 
and stew-pan will be all the cooking uten- 
sils you will need. A fork, two spoons 
and a deep plate, reinforced with your 
trusty jack-knife will suffice as dining 
paraphernalia. This leads me up to the 
food question. It is one that you will 
have to study out for vourself. You 
know your own appetite. Don’t burden 
vourself with smoked and canned grub 
in a game country, but first be sure of 
the resources of the region you are going 
t» visit before you attempt to live off it. 

You will find a waterproof pack- 
basket the most convenient thing to 
carry your outfitin. Don’t bother witha 
trunk at any staze of the game. Of course 
you have the option of adding such ar- 
ticles to your cutfit as you deem essential 
to your happiness and well being; but 
before you do so ponder well on the fact 
that weight adds unto itself at the start- 
ling ratio of one hundred per cent. an hour 
when you are packing it over those pic- 
turesque and alluring but usually narrow 
and uneven forest trails. 
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CAVALRY YARNS 


I—THE OWNER 


OF FOUR STATES 


By CHARLES WOODWARD 


“CY AY, Major,” and the little ser- 
geant’s voice snapped with its 


old-time electricity as he swung 
his chair around from the desk on 
which he had been working on his 
quarterly returns, ‘Did I ever tell 
you —” 

“T’ll bet you did,” broke in Smithy; 
“‘you’ve told everything you ever knew 
twice over, and it didn’t - 

“Say, Major,” the sergeant resumed 
calmly, ‘‘once when I was on active 
duty with Pale Face, Fourth Cavalry 
Lawton and Captain Wint, there was 
discipline in the army. Then young- 
sters = 

“Get on to that! Youngsters!’’ And 
Smithy rubbed his hand over the white 
shoe pegs that adorned his scalp. 
“Youngsters! and he referring to me, 
who rode with Old Wes and the Dandy 
Fifth, the "3 

“Yes, Major, there was discipline 

“And helped to lick Skinning Jim 
(Ezskiminzin, an Apache chief famous 
in the early seventies), when he,” 
indicating the sergeant, ‘‘wasn’t big 
enough to bust a broncho” resumed 
the irrepressible ex-bugler to the great 
cavalry chief, Merritt, the “Old Wes” 
of the trooper world. 

“Won't you ever get through licking 
Skinning Jim, the old Apache,” broke 
in the sergeant; “I helped to catch 
Geronimo and he was a ’Pache worth 
two Skinning Jims, so shut up your 
yawp, you horn blowing broncho bus- 
ter and let your patched-pants uncle 
talk. Say, Major——” 

“Patched pants is good. You wore 
‘em out sitting on a commissary stool, 
while I——” and Smithy finished by 
giving an imitation of a cavalryman at 
full gallop, the office chair for his mount, 
the while blowing the stirring cavalry 


charge through bare lips in rare like 
ness to a trumpet. 

These old cavalrymen, done with the 
active service of the frontier, relics, as it 
were, of the stirring days when the great 
West was built under the guard of the 
regulars’ rifles, now on recruiting detail, 
were great friends, bunkies, and were 
never tired of telling of those wild days, 
nor so much in love with each other as 
when apparently scrapping. And even 
then it was in terms of compliment they 
talked, ““broncho buster” being a syno- 
nym for good rider, and “patch pants” 
referring to the saddle patch on the 
cavalryman’s trousers. Both were men 
of record, both were bright, and it was 
my delight to hear their army repartee 
which was always an accompaniment to 
the cavalry stories that pleased them 
and delighted me. 

And on this wet, muggy afternoon, 
as I stepped through the doorway, the 
little sergeant turned from his desk and 
began as I have said. Now you could no 
more subdue Smithy, “Little Smithy of 
the Dandy Fifth,” than could the 
Apaches, the Sioux or even the horse 


thief, whose bullet ended his active 
career,—as Smithy’s ended his physical 
and earthly. So when he finished his 


imitation of a cavalryman astride an 
officechair, and the sergeant started with, 

“Major, do you know ; 

“Sure the major knows,—more than 
you ever forgot,’’ came from the little 
white-headed bugler. 

“Do you know I played,” came 
from the sergeant calmly, as he struck 
a match on the sole of his shoe and passed 
it over the bowl of his pipe. 

“Course we did,” came from Smithy. 
“You Fourth Cavalry fellers always 
played—the devil. Say, Major, old Law- 
ton, Fourth Cavalry Lawton, used to say 
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that L Troop, that old coffee cooler’s 
outfit,” the short pipe was waved to- 
ward the yellow-chevroned dignitary 
at the desk; “if you give ’em a slicker 
and a chaw of plug, they would ride to 
—you know the place, but they didn’t 
need the slicker nor the plug, nor much 
riding, either—they raised it.”’ 


“Right you are,” came from the 
sergeant. “We old LL Troop fellers 


raised hell and every ante, and that’s 
how I own four states.”’ 

“Listen to the what’ll-we-call-it? Owes 
four bucks down to Phil’s he means.” 

“Major, ain’t that what you newspaper 
fellers call libel?”’ queried the sergeant, 
in a tone of dignity. 

“Not if it is true,” I answered. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Smithy. “Now 
be good.” And he reached for the 
sergeant’s tcbacco box for fuel for his 
pipe, and took a match from the ser- 
geant’s stock. 

“But as I have been trying to say, 
Major,’’ resumed the sergeant, as Smithy 
moved the match back and forth over 
his pipe bowl until it burned his fingers. 
“T was going to tell you how I own four 
states—raised the ante and won ’em.” 

“Yes,” returned Smithy, ‘four states. 
Raised ’em: state of indulgence, state 
of happiness, state of intoxication, and 
state of remorse, or wish-I-hadn’t 
to say nothing of the S. C. (summary 
court) fine.” 

“Smithy knows all about it,” drily 
remarked the sergeant. Smithy said 
nothing. 

“Now this ain’t an exciting Indian 
story,” the sergeant went on, “like 
what I told you about Pale Face and 
some of the other fellers. It’s an easy 
one, just about cards.” And the ser- 
geant adjusted himself in his chair, his 
feet on his desk, while Smithy smoked 
quietly and said nothing. 

“You know, Major, ’long in ’91—that 
ain’t very long ago; not as long as when 
Smithy licked Skinning Jim.” 

“Gee! but that was a 
though,” put in Smithy. 

“Nor even as long ago as when I—I, 
Major, captured Geronimo, or even 
when Apache Kid nearly knocked my 
block off in the Ringgold mountains——” 
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“Why in thunderation didn’t he?” 
muttered Smithy. 

“He was thinking of you and your 
love for me,” replied the sergeant, and 
as Smithy grunted, continued: ‘“ We was 
out on a scout along the San Juan, 
looking into a little fuss between a 
Mormon farmer and a Injun sheep her- 
der, which ended in the Mormon shoot- 
ing some of the Injun’s sheep and the 
Injun shooting the Mormon, which was 
unfeeling, seeing as the Mormon had 
six wives and thirty-three children.” 

“Gee whiz!” ejaculated Smithy. “Say, 
Major, our outfit was sent once to arrest 
a Mormon for horse stealing, cavalry 
horse stealing, and he stood between his 
four wives, with a Henry rifle in his 
hands, and told us to come take him.”’ 

“What did you do?” asked the ser- 
geant. 

“We 
Smithy. 

“Well, we had to go up and see what 


took him,” laconically replied 


this trouble was,” resumed the ser- 
geant. “One night we halted up near 


the line, and four of us fellers went up 
to the corner to see the monument. You 
see, Major, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Arizona come together there, the only 
place where four states come together 
on square lines, and they got a square 
stone on the corner, set with its corners 
touching the lines. 

“Let’s see. There was me and Bill 
Gipson—he was killed at Santiago 
and Tim Long—he got shot in the 
Philippines, and is at the home 
and Johnny Burgess—he’s left the army 
now. We rode up there and looked at 
the stone, and as we wanted a little 
fun, Bill says let’s have a game.” 

“That’s Fourth Cavalry, every time,’’ 
interjected Smithy. 

“And we agreed, which is also Fourth 
Cavalry. So each one of us sets down 
in a different state. I was in Colorado. 
And we each put our state in the pot and 


let her go. I won.” 
“Rioters, horse thieves, greasers, 


’Paches, Mormons, deserts—cold as char- 
ity, hot as hell, the devil to pay and an 
occasional gold mine,” said Smithy. 
“Why don’t you foreclose?”’ 

“That’s why,” said the sergeant. 
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IN THIS ARTICLE THE AUTHOR THROWS MUCH 


LIGHT ON THE SECRET OF 


SUCCESS IN CATCHING BASS AND AROUSING THEIR FIGHTING BLOOD 


By ROBERT H. DAVIS 


HIS is the story of an awakening 

a complete and unrestrained 

confession, in which the writer 

aims to set forth a few important facts 

involving his conversion to the much 

misunderstood bait-casting for small- 
mouthed black bass. 

It involves a sudden and lasting shift 
from the quick to the dead bait. Irom 
the very beginning of the history of 
black bass fishing, the fly, the minnow, 
the frog and the despicable hellgramite 
have played a conspicuous and impor- 
tant part, and have legions for de- 
fenders. 

I belonged to the cult. Ten long, 
uninterrupted years I snatched the tiger 
of fresh water from his lair; I lured him 
from beneath lily pads and coaxed him 
from his pebbled fortress; dared him to 


come forth from the ripples. I have 
felt the eight and nine-foot rod bend 
in my grasp and released countless 


yards of silk that my small-mouthed 
combatant might have his fill of racing. 
And ofttimes he has vanquished me; 
flown with my fly, dined at some distant 
point upon my live minnow and scoffed 
at my insufficiencies. Hence, my hat 
is off and I bow willingly to his prowess. 
For it must not be said that a black bass 
is an unworthy foe for any line or any 
tackle. 

But for myself, 1 now prefer to angle 
with the wooden bait, a five-and-one-half- 
foot casting rod, a high-geared, light- 
running reel, and very light Kingfisher 
line, number five or six. Leaders, 
swivels and kindred truck, I spurn. 
The paraphernalia of a priceless kit, 
those adjuncts which certain devotees 
prefer, have no charms for me. 

The angler man must have had his 
origin in Joplin, which is in the heart of 


Missouri, because he demands, under 
any and all circumstances, an explana- 
tion, and for this reason | offer one. 

In 1905, I made an excursion into 
Oxford County, Maine, with a portly 
party from Zanesville, Ohio. To be 
specific: one B. V. H. Schultz, a bait- 
casting maniac, more or less rabid on 
the theme of the short rod and the 
floating lure. Your humble writer was 
equipped with a long rod and gut-laden 
tackle, which my friend jokingly com- 


pared with that with which Adam 
fished from the ark as the guest of 
Noah. Alternate jeers, mixed with no 


little personal enmity, marked our pre- 
liminary skirmish at Kezar Lake. 

It came about that we struck the pool 
about mid-day, a most unpropitious 
time, but nevertheless justified by a long 
absence from the sport. 

The writer was equipped with a 
small tin trunk, containing every known 
species of tackle used by the live bait 
fisherman. The Zanesvilleite carried a 
two-foot rod case, containing three 
joints, a swift-running reel, and a wooden 
bait, from the belly and tail of which 
was suspended a triple gang. 

It is the duty of him who locates bass 
waters to lend an oar to his guest. 
In consequence, I took my position at 
the thwarts for a three-mile row to a 
bass anchorage. A full pipe, the in- 
describable beauty of the mountains, 
and the contemplation of the rare sport 
contributes to the lethargic state of 
ecstacy that verges on indifference to 
all surrounding things. Hence my un- 
concern in the swift preparation of my 
companion. 

He coupled up his five-and-one-half- 
foot, four-and-one-fourth-ounce rod with 
what seemed to me needless dexterity, 
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seated his reel, fixed a floating bait on a 
single loop, and with one stroke of the 
forearm, terminating with a light and 
graceful flip of the wrist, flung it at least 
one hundred feet forward and to the 
right of him. 

It struck the water like a young robin 
falling from its nest. Quickly he reeled. 
Another cast to the left, where the bait 
fell lightly on the pads. I pitied him. 
Why fish for bass within sixty feet of 
the camp? A third cast into the limpid 
circle of the crystal depths, fringed with 
indolent verdure - 

Biff! 

A black shadow, with a silver lining, 
rose from the pool; the line tightened. 
In five minutes a_three-and-one-half- 
pound small-mouth floundered in the 
net. 

Preposterous! Whoever caught a bass 
there before? It was an accident. It 
was also a crime for a bass to bite at 
a thing that hit the water like a mallard 


duck. 


I could not conceive how the gamest 
fish, “inch for inch, and pound for 
pound,” could be lying around loose in 
clear water, waiting to take a crack at a 
bait that looked like a clothes-pin. But 
wonderment, which is so frequently a 
species of coma, is, as a rule, short-lived, 
and it began to dawn upon me in about 
ten minutes, when the Zanesville man 
had pulled out three more fish, that I 
belonged to the uninformed contingent, 
restricted in their development because 
of bigotry. I had all my life approved of 
the old tackle, and had shown no in- 
clination whatever to accept the new. 

In this instance, the evidence in favor 
of novelty was too overwhelming to be 
treated lightly, and the prospect of a 
three-mile pull into doubtful water suc- 
ceeded in destroying my fanaticism, 
so I forthwith clamored for the new 
tackle. I demanded it. I insisted that 
if my comrade had another short pole, 
floating bait and a wide-spindle reel, 
that I wanted the outfit without delay. 
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In consequence, we put back to shore, 
and in place of the ancient and honorable 
paraphernalia I equipped myself with a 
five-and-one-half, three-piece, five-ounce 
rod and fared forth to tackle the new 
game. 

I experienced considerable difficulty 
in learning to cast the bait; but with a 
proficient instructor and a boundless de- 
sire to turn the trick, I succeeded finally 
in getting a raise over the lily-pads. 

At the end of the day I was quite sat- 
isfied with a cast of thirty feet, because 
I had a string of seven bass, averaging 
two-and-one-haif pounds each. My 
steel-wristed and more artistic friend had 
taken fourteen fish. I have never since 
fished for bass with fly tackle or live bait, 
nor do I care to. 

The bass biting at the fly, striking 
it on top, is bound to give the angler 
endless exhilaration; but it is an easy 
matter for a bass under these circum- 
stances to sound, and it is not unusual 
for them to rush into deep water and 
sulk. These conditions are quite likely 
to prevail where live bait is used. In 
fact, itisquitecommon. Notso with the 
floating bait, because the tendency is, 
owing to the size and buoyancy of the 
lure and the tremendous frenzy en- 
gendered in the bass, to fight on top in 
an effort to eject it. Repeatedly have | 
witnessed a bass leap from the bosom of 
a pool from three to six times, and even 
then cross the Rubicon mad to the 
dorsal fin. 

“Why does the bass hit the floating 
bait at most all seasons of the year 
and at all hours of the day?” 

This question has been asked me re- 
peatedly and is a subject of considerable 
discussion among the floating-baiters. 
Personally, I am of the conviction that 
the whole performance is inspired by 
irritation; that the bass regards this 
weird-looking device, quite unlike any- 
thing with which he has previously en- 
gaged, as a likely enemy and hits be- 
cause of sheer bravado. Admitting that 
hunger probably inspires the fervor of the 
average game fish, it seems more reason- 
able to me that in the case of the float- 
ing bait the fish is primarily mad. 

I have witnessed some rather re- 
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markable manifestations of irritation 
on the part of bass that convinces me of 
the soundness of these conclusions, 
At Kezar Lake, Maine, I stood upon a 
rock in the shadow of some trees, and 
saw a live bait thrown repeatedly 
within two feet of a  three-pounder 
fanning himself in the shadow of a 
sunken log. ‘The invitation was rejected, 
I made a single cast with a floating 
bait, within five feet of his nose, and he 
took the belly-gang like a Bowery 
disciple falling on the free lunch. The 
very presence of the bait in his neighbor- 
hood seemed to produce an uncon- 
trollable frenzy, culminating in com- 
bat. 

All the fascination that multi-colored 
and varied flies hold for the black bass 
pale into insignificance in the presence 
of the floating bait. 

A good many fishermen have argued 
against it for river fishing. Personally, 
I consider it the best possible bait for 
the running stream. 

In July, 1905, we experimented with 
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the wooden bait, under the second bridge 
of the Saco, that historic stream that 
winds so placidly through Oxford County, 
near the lip of Mrs. Bussell’s cottage, 
where many a weary wayfarer has 
enjoyed a brief respite, a cool pull at 
the well and the finest biscuits in Maine. 

On the occasion of my first visit, Mrs. 
Bussell showed us the photograph of a 
bass taken in front of her house in 1877. 
It weighed, according to the record, 
three-and-three-quarter pounds. ‘The 
picture ean be seen at any time as it still 
adorns the parlor wall of her hospitable 
cottage. Since then there have been 
few big black bass taken from that 
neighborhood. 

We got off the stage for a few practice- 
wallops in the oily eddies. In ten min- 
utes we extracted fifteen pounds of 
small-mouthed black bass, represented 
in five fish. They struck, occasionally, 
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in pairs. One bull-backed fellow 
knocked the bait out of the water three 
times, once at least seven feet in the air, 
before finally taking it. He fought to 
the very ferns beside the ice cake, 
where we finally laid him. I submit a 
portrait of the Zanesville gentleman, 
shown in the act of exhibiting the catch. 

All things being equal, and in the face 
of circumstances that are wholly sat- 
isfactory to the writer, | am for the 
short bait-casting rod, the floating lure, 
and the elimination of live bait. 

I expect to have some trouble over 
these remarks, that is certain; and I 
hope that when the fly-tackle fanatics 
start for my scalp that I will be some- 
where up in Maine, walloping a quiet 
pool with a short rod, a number five 
line, and an easy-running reel, that purrs 
the music which the angler only can 
understand. 


NEAR TO NATURE 


By RUTH RAYMOND 


Oh! 


*tis pleasure I am knowing 


As I loiter by the brook, 
Where the silver waters flowing 
Are to me a fairy book; 


There 


I see the elfine faces 


Round their Queen upon her throne, 
Pages near, with royal graces, 
Are the figures carved in stone. 


Oh! ’tis health that I am gaining 
As I wander through the wood, 

Where the trees, like giants feigning, 
Bend to tell me life is goed. 


Now they whisper, 


lightly swaying, 


3id me breathe the pungent air— 
In their shadows still delaying, 
Trusting, as a child at prayer. 


Oh! ’tis wisdom I am gleaning 
From the mountain and the glen, 

Still my soul from sorrow weaning, 
As I shun the marts of men. 

Here I cast away all sadness, 
Resting on the yielding sod, 

Lift my eyes to heaven in gladness— 
Near to Nature, close to God. 


WITH PACK AND CAMERA IN THE 
WILDERNESS NEAR HOME 


DESCRIPTIVE OF THE WILD LIFE AND SOLITUDE 
WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY MAN 


By O. W. SMITH 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


“(CY ILENCE like a benediction comes 
S to heal the blows of sound.” 
Nature’s great remedy for care 

is silence. The world’s great leaders 
have been wilderness sojourners. A 
mighty tree is not born in a whirlwind. 
That ancient Hebrew seer had made this 
discovery, for he represents his Jehovah 
as saying, “‘ Be still and know that I am 
God.” Be still and know. Be still and 
grow. Silence is the anodyne for life’s 
grievous burdens. The Carpenter of 
Nazareth, himself a wilderness sojourner, 
upon one occasion said to his tired and 
discouraged followers, ‘‘Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place and rest 
awhile.””’ We must not forget that rest 
is as needful as work. Come, weary 
worldlings (I am not calling names), be 
honest, now, do you never experience a 
desire to shunt the work and get away 
by your own lonesome? Don’t you get 
tired of groaning wheels and gabbling men 
and women? I just know you do, and I 
will tell you why I know: because you 
are just like me. Now, old fellow, pull 
your chair up by mine while I show you 
a few rare views taken right at home, 
and I will tell you how I manage to 
“Steal away awhile from every cumbering 
care” and by the time my story is done, 
I'll bet you’ll be planning to do likewise. 
First of all, one’s outfit need be neither 
expensive nor elaborate ; indeed, it should 
be cut down to the absolute essentials, 
for a heavy pack is a grievous burden 
on a hot day. I know from bitter ex- 
perience that the gnawing of burning 
pack straps will blind one’s eyes to the 
beauties of Nature. A “pup tent” three 


or four feet high and seven feet long, 
fitted with bobbinet flaps to keep out flies 
and mosquitoes, will cost you less than a 
dollar; that is, if you make it yourself, 
and the making is half the fun. <A two- 
quart tin pail in which you can nest a 
smaller one if you wish, will supply you 
with tea can and kettle. Then you will 
want a couple of tin plates; personally I 
prefer granite iron as they are more 
cleanly and the added weight is infin- 
itesimal. As to the spider, you can suit 
your own fancy; you can get a good 
sheet iron one at the hardware store for 
a few cents, which will be eminently sat- 
isfactory ; but if you care to invest a little 
money, by all means get an aluminum 
one with detachable handle. I use an 
aluminum collapsing cup which I carry 
in my pocket, and on a hot day it is in 
constant requisition. I carry a light 
wool blanket which I find plenty warm 
enough for summer time. However, each 
must fit his outfit to his individual needs, 
but what I said unto you before I say 
again, ‘“‘Go light!” As to the pack strap, 
any sporting goods house will supply you, 
or you can make one for yourself with 
the help of the local harness or shoe- 
maker; suffer me to say once more that 
there is joy, pure and unalloyed, in making 
things for yourself. Who would have an 
outfit built from the conventions of some 
sporting goods dealer, just like the other 
fellow’s, when he can have an outfit em- 
bodying his own ideas and idiosyncrasies? 
The owls in the Open jocosely bellow, 
‘“Who-o! Who-o-o!” 

(My wife looks over my shoulder here 
as I pause to rest the typewriter, or per- 
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haps to look up a word in the dictionary, 
and says, ‘“‘For pity sakes, Parson, you 
didn’t say anything about knife, fork and 
spoon.”’ “I know I did not,’’I rejoin with 
biting sarcasm. ‘‘ Neither did I say any- 
thing about a comb and tooth-brush!” 
She subsides and I start the machine once 
more. ) 

In being so explicit I know that I run 
the risk of being tedious, but I have done 
so deliberately, for I wish to impress upon 
the mind of the neophyte the fact that 
the absolute essentials are few; and that 
one can go into the woods with a light 
pack; mine weighs less than ten pounds, 
and yét have all the necessaries. Con- 
tentment and happiness do not depend 
upon things. Unless you are happy with- 
out things, the possession of mere things 
will never make you happy. “ Be content 
with such things as ye have,” is a bit of 
advice which I found in an ancient book, 
but it is as true to-day as when that ante- 
American philosopher pushed the stylus ; 
and is a bit of wisdom which the camper 
should treasure. 

It is early morning. The ridge of hills 
to the east still conceals the tardy sun, 
though the brilliantly colored cirrus 
clouds indicate that he is near the hori- 
zon. Who would linger in the town when 
the very heavens hang out flaming in- 
vitations to wander afield? I take the 
railroad track, for I am in a hurry; I have 
an appointment with the sun on a certain 
hilltop. Ordinarily I do not care to walk 
on the railroad, it’s too commercial for 
me, but it has a habit of getting some- 
where; I will say that for it. It never 
loiters along the bank of some entrancing 
river, nor turns out to go around some 
farmer’s barn, as does the meandering 
highway. Not much, it hasn’t time. It’s 
going somewhere and it’s going there in 
the shortest possible time. Commercial- 
ism is written large all over it. It savors 
too much of strenuosity, and I am glad 
to leave it; however, I will not “Damn 
the bridge that carries me safe over the 
stream.” 

A well-worn path leaves the road-bed 
and plunges suddenly under the wire 
‘ PROM THE RIVER RISES MY HILL, BoULDER fence as though it, too, was in a hurry 

STREWN, BRIAR-GROWN, PRECIPITOUS, A to get away from the shining rails. | 

MUSCLE DEVELOPING CLIMB” am always enamored of a sinuous path 
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or stream. They coquette with my fancy 
and seldom indeed can | withstand their 
delicate blandishments; usually I capitu- 
late at once and follow wherever their 
vagrant fancy leads. Almost before | 
know it, this well-worn path has me in its 
toils; often has it ensnared me in the 
past, and I follow on as it runs here and 
there among the tree trunks, stopping 
now and then to kiss a silver birch or 
embrace the foot of some mighty maple. 
Suddenly it turns to the left as though 
possessed of a new idea, and plunges down 
into a little ravine from whence comes the 
gentle murmur of a brooklet and, coquet- 
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“*I STEP BOLDLY INTO THE WATER AND THE 
tish and whimsical to the last, it loses 
itself among the willows—the haunt of 
the yellow-throat. Often have I flirted 
with the path and she (I am sure it is 
feminine) has always jilted me in Willow 
Glade, so I take my congé philosophically 
and swing off toward the rising sun. 
Yonder my hill looms black against 
the riot of color in the sky. At my feet 
a shallow river murmurs and chuckles as 
it hurries toward the lake. There is not 
a moment to lose if I would see the sun 


rise, and I, not being a Moses, must ford 


CURRENT 
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the stream. I step boldly into the water, 
and the current snarls ominously about 
my feet, but knowing its weakness I can 
afford to laugh at its impotent anger. As 
to wet feet they are the bugaboo of the 
physically weak. Those who live out of 
doors can afford to laugh at the whims 
of the old women and even dare to grin 
in the face of the regular practitioner. 

rom the river rises my hill, boulder 
strewn, briar-grown, precipitous; a mus- 
cle-developing climb. True, I might 


choose an easier ascent, but in the field as 
in life we must learn to take things as 
they come. 


The sunshine of to-day is 
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SNARLS OMINOUSLY ABOUT MY 
bright only when contrasted with the 
shades of yesterday. He is a nincompoop 
indeed who would have life all sunshine. 

“Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough.’”’ 

Panting, perspiring, I reach the summit 
of my hill just as the sun tops the hills 
lying indistinct along the horizon. What 
is there about this daily recurring miracle 
that holds us spellbound? I have seen 
an Indian stand, his soul in his dark eyes, 
and await the appearance of the “sun. 
Perhaps he, like myself, was unable to 
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express the thoughts that struggled for 
utterance. To see the sun rise you must 
be alone. Few people can gaze and not 
gabble. If you wish to hear Nature sing 
her sweetest songs, become so well ac- 
quainted with yourself that you can stand 
your own society. Go alone. 

My soul burning, my mind throbbing, I 
plunge carelessly down the hill. At the 
water’s edge I stretch luxuriously out 
upon the limestone rocks, my little pack 
for a back rest, and abandon myself to 
the enchantment of the place and hour. 
Who can describe the sounds of a mid- 
summer morning? In the deep shade 
close to the river the birds are singing 
with springtime fervor, forgetful that 
summer is onthe wane. Later in the day 
when the heat becomes intense, scarcely 
a whisper will be heard, but now they 
sing for the delectation of the early riser. 
At my feet the river murmurs low; there 
is no suggestion of springtime roar and 
hurly-burly, just a sweet, insistent, rest- 
ful murmur. It is the hour for day 
dreams and castle building, and I let my 
imagination run riot, forgetful of cares 
and past existence, young once more in 
the youth of the world. No man can thus 
dream and not be better for the dreaming. 


SAPLING 


ROD” 


BECOMES A 


Such moments of soul illumination come 
only to those who go to Nature alone. 

A great blue heron flies lazily along 
just above the surface of the water and is 
very near before he spies me; at my shout 
he becomes self-conscious as well as con- 
scious of my presence and paws the air 
frantically, squawking discordantly the 
while. I laugh immoderately at his 
fright. It is easy to laugh when you are 
in harmony with Nature. 

The spell is broken. The seance is 
over. My mind is made up on the in- 
stant. I will meander with the river, 
will follow where its vagrant fancy leads. 
When I start out in the morning I do not 
plan out my route; I do not say to my- 
self, ‘‘Now you must travel so far.” 
Generally I have no “objective point,” 
but journey as far as fancy suggests, 
that’s all. But we have good times. 
Oh, yes, we have good times, myself 
and I! 

Did you ever follow a small stream in 
its wanderings, afoot, I mean? Well, it’s 
entrancing. My river chooses to journey 
through uncultivated fields; most rivers 
do, so I am quite away from the farm 
houses and their many eyes, a fact for 
which I am devoutly thankful. While I 
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am out prying into Nature’s affairs | 
don’t like to have other people pry into 
mine. So I trudge cheerfully along, paus- 
ing now and then to watch a bird or ex- 
amine a flower or an insect. A snake is 
swallowing a frog and I sit down and 
watch the tedious operation. I don’t kill 
the snake, it has as good a right to live as 
I, perhaps better. I never could see any 
good reason for killing every snake I 
meet, notwithstanding that snake story 
over in Genesis. The snake having 
crawled outside his prey—that is ex- 
actly what happens—lies torpid. 
Something, perhaps the snake, re- 
minds me that I am hungry, and I look 
about for dinner. A _ potato field at- 
tracts my attention and I do not hesi- 
tate to requisition four fine tubers. 
Part of my meal is provided. The 
river must supply meat. I take a bit 
of line and a hook from my pocket. 
A willow sapling becomes a rod and a 
rotten stump supplies a worm for bait. 
Oh, it is a primitive outfit, and I imagine 
that the shade of a hairy forefather 
gazes out at me from the brush; but 
when five shining chubs lie upon the 
bank I do not feel like finding fault 


AND ABANDON MYSELF TO THE 
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with my outfit. The much despised 
chubs are cleaned and put in the pan 
almost before done flopping, and I find 
them not only palatable, but delicious. 
Please don’t laugh, Nimrods dear. I, 
too, had much rather have trout; but 
trout are not supplied by our river, 
beautiful as it is, and I must needs 
make the best of a bad matter. 

I don’t hurry over my dinner. I am 
compelled to hurry when I work, and I 
don’t want to hurry when I play. So I 
lie in the shade of a tropical-appearing 
sumac and listen to the drowsy, sopor- 
ific hum of the insects. Somewhere be- 
yond me a turtle dove is mournfully 
calling ‘‘ A-coo-0, co0-0, co0-00, co0-0.”’ 
“Perhaps the poor fellow is afflicted 
with love or melancholia,” I say to my- 
self and grin sympathetically. He surely 
is rightly named the mourning dove, 
for there is no other mournful sound in 
Nature so penetrating. To-day it lulls 
me to sleep, but to-morrow if may 
“get on my nerves” and effectually 
banish all thoughts of slumber. What 
we get out of Nature depends entirely 
upon what we take to her; but that is 
true of all life—is it not? 
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I shoulder my pack once more and 
continue my journey. Some mild-eyed 
cows knee deep in the river gaze at me; 
but their curiosity not being vocal is en- 
durable, and I pass them with a friendly 


nod. I often wish that folks would 
learn to do as the cattle do—just look 
their curiosity. I know men who— 


but stuff! so do you. Well, we will be 
ourselves and have a good time wander- 
ing in the wilderness near home in spite 
of them. 

The lengthening shadows warn me 
that it is time to think about making 
‘amp.’ My watch stays at the house 
with my ‘other clothes” and “ profes- 
sional dignity.” The sun is my only 
time-meter. Camp is soon made and 
my supper foraged from a nearby {eld 
of potatoes and corn. Oh the corn! 
Reader, did you never cook ears of corn, 
husks and all, in the hot ashes? It’s 
the only way to cook America’s great 
cereal. All of the sweets are shut 
up within the husks, cooked right into 
the corn, nothing escapes. When done 
you pull off the outer blackened husks 
and the steaming corn, white as milady’s 
teeth, is exposed. Then, O Ceres! you 
do the rest. 

The sun hangs for a few moments, a 
red ball of fire above the horizon, then 
plunges to his death. The shades deepen. 
The fireflies flash in and out among the 


trees. The little stars are hung out 
one by one. Night, blessed night, 


peaceful, restful, has spread her sable 
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mantle over the toiling, sweating world- 
Here and there lights twinkle in farm- 
house windows, but it is hard to realize 
that I am in the midst of a busy farm- 
ing community, and less than three 
miles from home. Impossible? Ah, but 
this is a bona fide wilderness, this wilder- 
ness near home, which we have been 
neglecting. To-merrow I will return to 
the work-a-day world, but I will return a 
better man, because of this break in the 
dreary treadmill of life. 


ADDENDUM 


Will you allow me just one more word 
of exhortation? I wish to urge fellow 
stay-at-homes to investigate the pas- 
tures and woodlots within easy reach of 
home. I tell you it is enjoyable. ‘“ By 
and by you hope to take six weeks 
or two months off and visit the Rockies?”’ 
That is good and I hope you may; but 
“eheu! fugaces labuntur anni.” You 
have heard that ‘a bird in hand is worth 
two in the bush,”’ and this wilderness near 
home is a bird in hand. I think that 
perhaps September is the very best month 
for such a tramp, for then the days are 
not so hot and the insect pests less 
pestiferous; also the hunting season 
opens in most of our Northern states 
with September first, and a Stevens’ 
.22 pistol will bring down small game 
enough to supply the fry pan with meat. 
Go for a day or a week, longer if you can, 
and be convinced that there is joy and 
sport to be hadin the wilderness nearhome. 
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THREE STRIKES AND OUT 


A PORPOISE—A SWORD-FISH—AND SOME TOUGH LUCK 


By DR. ZANE GREY 


VERY fisherman of wide ex- 
perience knows that when a 
day starts badly, it almost in- 

variably ends badly. The hope that 
it will not be so; the patience and per- 
sistence of the true angler; the element 
of chance—all drive him on in the face 
of increasing bad luck. 

For my part, I cannot understand 
this: When a fisherman arrives blissful 
and eager at the stream to find he 
has forgotten his fly-book, or drops 
the bait bucket on the slippery stones, 
or breaks the tip of his rod, why does 
he not at once return home? Certain 
it is that he never does. He patches 
up the rod and hopefully searches for 
bait, with that singular optimism pe- 
culiar to his kind. Almost every time, 
the first grass-hopper he drops into a 
dark pool will be lunged upon by a 
huge trout or bass, which surely will 
bid him farewell by disdainfully flapping 
a broad tail on the water. 

The day thus commenced will go from 
bad to worse. Perhaps the largest 
fish in the river will take the rod and 
run off with it; or the angler will fall 
in up to his neck; or it will rain a 
deluge; or some imbecile of a farmer 
will take him for a tramp; a whole host 
of miserable happenings crowd fast 
upon that first warning frown of fortune. 
So at last, when he goes home, weary 
and sore, he must indeed be a philoso- 
pher to greet all playful questions 
genially. 

This thought has occurred to me 
often, at times when, if I had accepted 
the fatalistic portent, I might have been 
spared much pain; but it has never 
yet been able to turn me back from 
a day of fishing when I had once started. 

It occurred to me one February 
morning, in Tampico, when Iwas aroused 


from sweet repose at four o’clock 
to go tarpon fishing. I consumed an 
hour trying to find a bolt which had 
dropped from my reel, and when finally 
I got down stairs, it was to learn my 
boatman had not put in an appearance. 
I waited another hour. When he did 
come, we missed the only train to Tamos, 
where, the day before, tarpon had been 
lashing the river white. There was 
nothing to do but give up, or go down 
the river toward the sea. I might 
strike a tarpon. Besides there were 
other fish. 

Once upon the river—such is the 
buoyancy of the angler—I forgot the 
bad start. The Panuco was calm and 
broad and green; it sparkled in the 
morning sunshine. The air was de- 
lightfully fresh, just like that of a June 
day at home. With eager eyes I 
searched the river for signs of tarpon. 

“No savalo,”” remarked Attalano, in- 
terpreting my glance. He was right; 
not a “silver king” could I see. 

On the way down, yellow-tail evinced 
a determination to take all my bait. 
These fish have rather small hard 
mouths and they bite viciously. They 
run up, grasp the mullet by the tail, 
and shoot off like a bullet. This makes a 
beautiful strike, but with a tarpon hook 
it is difficult to turn this strike into a 
hooked fish. So, after losing a dozen 
or more mullet in this fashion, I con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of fastening an 
extra hook to my leader, so that it 
hung about four or five inches below the 
other. Then I hooked the mullet through 
the head with the upper hook, and 
through the tail with the lower. This 
plan brought about no result, as far 
as the yellow-tail were concerned, for 
they suddenly stopped biting. 

At the outlet of one of the lagoons, 
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where the muddy water was running 
slowly into the river with the tide, I 
saw schools of mullet leaping, and I 
directed Attalano to row me to and 
fro in that vicinity. When I reached 
the fringe of muddy water, I saw hun- 
dreds of mullet rippling the surface. 
They were plainly frightened. I hardly 
believed that tarpon could be chasing 
them, because these royal fish feed, 
as they do everything, in a royal fashion. 
They make the water boil, and a school 
of mullet look like flying fish. 

I stood up to obtain a better view of 
the scurrying little fish, and when in this 
position I got a good strike, but it was 
not strenuous enough to disconcert me, 
even while standing. Thoughtlessly, 
without sitting down, I struck hard. 

What actually happened then has 
always been somewhat hazy in my 
mind. I felt an irresistible lunge at 
my rod, which threw me face forward 
in the boat; at the same time I heard 
a tremendous splash. Acute pain in my 
right hand, the cool feeling of fresh 
water on my face, excited yells from 
Attalano, a pounding of the reel handle 
on the floor of the boat, and a sharp 
crack, all mingled together confusedly, 
and seemed one sensation. 

Then I sat up to find I had a badly- 
jammed thumb, and that I held the 
butt of my steel tuna rod_ broken 
just above the reel. I wound in the line, 
expecting to find it broken somewhere, 
but it was intact. 

“‘ Jew—feesh—grande!”’ explained At- 
talano. 

While transferring the reel to my other 
rod, I meditated upon patience as a 
virtue, and that angling, like all other 


high arts, can teach a lesson in life 
if one will only learn. 
Slowly I let out my line. Though 


I noticed the upper hook hung free of 
the mullet, I did not care enough 
to reel in, and rather dispiritedly bade 
Attalano to row on. 

All at once I noticed a school of 
porpoises working in toward the boat, 
and soon they were all around it. Huge, 
mottled, oily-backed fellows they were, 
playful as kittens. How they made 
the mullet leap! Whether or not they 
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feed on these little fish I do not know; 
but in spite of authorities who claim 
the porpoise is a vegetarian, I am 
inclined to think he eats small fish. 
At any rate, these porpoises chased 
the mullet. 

Several times I felt one of the big 
fellows swim against my line, and I 
reeled in so as to bring the hooks nearer 
the surface. As luck would have it, 
an immense porpoise actually rolled over 
my bait. I struck with all my strength 
and hooked that porpoise. _ 

No fisherman need ever tell me what 
fish is the fastest and fiercest, for I 
know; it was that porpoise. He made 
the water roar, and he left a wake 
that stood up in a whirling ridge of 
white foam. The reel shrieked and 
smoked. It held nearly a thousand 
feet of line, which went out in a few 
seconds. Then came a solid jerk, a 
moment of intense strain, and the line 
went slack. 

Again I reeled in slowly and patiently. 
Can a fisherman ever help the poignant 
regret when a great fish breaks away? 
Certainly it was impossible to have 
landed the porpoise, but what difference 
did that make? My line was still in- 
tact; the two hooks still dangled on 
the leader. With a sort of wonder at 
what might happen to me next, I put 
on another bait; but this time I allowed 
the top hook to hang free. 

Attalano rowed slowly down toward 
the jetties. I could hear the boom of 
the surf outside, and already a gentle 


swell began to roll the boat. Under 
the influence of the warm sun, the 


beautiful smiling river, the songs of 
birds, and the purple mountains beck- 
oning from the horizon, I soon forgot 
my sad experiences, and sat once more 
the patient, hopeful fisherman, waiting 
for luck to change. 

We trolled from the end of the jetties 
clear to the mouth, where tke blue 
gulf waters mingled with the green of 
the river, with never a strike. Here 
the swells ran in—long, smooth, slow- 


rising, tremendous—resembling green 
mounds. The boat rose on them like 
a cork. 

It was goertainly delightful. There 
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was no other boat in sight; we were 
absolutely alone with the deep roar 
of the surf and the sailing gulls and 
the grotesque pelicans. Up and up 
the boat would rise, until I could see 
over the jetties, and then down it would 
sink into a green hollow. 

Suddenly, as I felt the exhilarating 
swing of a more ambitious _billow, 
I saw bright flashes from the next 
incoming wave. The sun shone brightly 
from behind me, and when another wave 
rose before me, it became transparent, 
and in it I saw hundreds of fish, some 
silvery, some dark, all heading toward 
me. It was a wonderful and fascinating 
sight, and I wished that all fishermen 
might see it. Here came wave after 
wave, many yards in length, high as hills, 
each one a transparent medium, wherein 
great tarpon could be seen rolling, long 
black fish, possibly snapper, sporting 
playfully, schools of yellow-tail right on 
the surface, with bright fins exposed, 
and deeper down, floating like shadows, 
huge fish, which must go nameless. 

A tug on my line aroused me, and by 
instinct rather than skill, I hooked 
a fish. He pulled lustily, but presently 
I had him tired and pulled him along- 
side. The hook had almost torn out, 
and it behooved me to exercise care. 
I wanted to catch at least one fish, even 
if it were only this small yellow-tail. 

But when he commenced his second 
fight, which is a feature of these fish, I 
wisely let him run. He came to the 
surface and I had the singular ex- 
perience of seeing him show across a 
chasm which yawned between us, bridged 
by my line, while I rode on the top of 
one billow and he splashed in the crest 
of another. 

Then—it happened! A savage com- 
motion at the end of my line surprised 
me out of myself, almost causing me 
to go overboard with the vicious pull 
that succeeded. Down, down, went 
my line, like a sounding lead. Jerking 
hard, I felt a heavy weight, much like 
a sinking log. Three times I struck 
with all my might, for I knew I had a 
great fish of some kind. He had taken 
my yellow-tail, and the dangling upper 
hook had done the business. 


Deep he sounded and moved slowly. 
Then he made a wide curve, without 
speed, but consistent with immense 
weight and power. Never had I felt 
such a force as seemed to run up and 
communicate itself to me through that 
wire-taut line! Around the boat he 
swam, and then gradually rose. As | 
reeled in my heart rose too, until it beat 
hard in my throat. My face was 
bathed in perspiration; my skin felt 
tight-drawn and actually hurt. I had 
& premonition of something awful. 

As a wave lifted its billowy head 
before me, so close that I could see the 
hundreds of fish playing, my quarry 
suddenly got up steam and made my 
reel hum. At the same instant the 
playing fish vanished, as if by magic. 
Then—shall I ever forget?—a long 
shadowy form rose in that wave, and 
nearing the surface showed through 
the clear green water the yellowish 
body and long circled snout of an im- 
mense sword-fish. 

Attalano yelled something in Spanish 
and began rowing lustily toward the 
jetty. To save my life I could not re- 
cord my sensations. I know now, the 
thing I should have done was to cut 
my line or throw away my tackle. But 
I did not think of either. What I do 
remember is how that monstrous fish 
charged down the incline of the wave 
right for the boat, how he cleared the 
water like a steel projectile, and passed 
under us. 

The line caught on the oarlock and 
snapped. Another moment and At- 
talano had the boat against the jetty 
rocks, nearly swamping us; but we soon 
got round a stone into a little harbor, 
where we could breathe freer and look 
at each other. 

I detected a little white under the 
Mexican’s tan. What he saw in my 
face I do not know, but I dare say he 
would not have needed to be much of a 
mind-reader to see that I realized the 
sword-fish had tried to ram the boat. 

“Malo! Malo!” exclaimed Attalano, 
which I thought must mean “bad” in 
English. And if it did, it was certainly 
a fitting word for the day when I had 
had three strikes, and struck out. 
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THE LITTLE KNOWN OF THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


thoroughly, there is seldom or 

never much question as to what 
next to do. There is always something 
new, something promising in view. It is 
only those without knowledge as to the 
mountain resources who speak of the 
Adirondack region as “‘hackneyed” or 
“old.” But it is true that most visitors 
to the mountains are in a rut, and that 
the rut leads to a rather unattractive, 
monotonous existence in a summer hotel, 
or to a camp alongside a wide road or 
railroad track. 

A few years ago, an old time hunter 
found his usual camping ground infested 
with numerous hunters and, worst of all, 
with trespass signs. Being of peaceable 
disposition he did not attempt to crowd 
the club hunters. He went over in his 
mind all the “likely places” which he had 
ever visited in fifty years of woods ex- 
perience. 

Twin lakes, he knew, was hounded; in 
the Forks was a logging camp; a public 
highway led to a lake long unvisited, a 
whole series of townships was preserved 
from all but the ruthless jackers of a 
certain club—for a long time Johnny 
could not think of a good place to hunt. 
Then he recalled a little strip of moun- 
tain ridges between a river and a lake. 

‘They hunts up to the top of the nigh 
ridge,” Johnny calculated. ‘An’ they 
hunts this way from the river to the fur 
ridge—an’ in betwixt ’em they ain’t 
nobody hunts, I bet on it.” 

Johnny went to the middle ridge that 
fall. The strip of hunting ground was 
only four miles wide between ridges, but 
it embraced swamps, hardwoods and 
mountain tops. Great was his joy when 
he found the deer most plentiful, and 
most tame. Not since he was a young 
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man had he seen the time when he could 
take -his choice between heads. Now 
he killed a fair buck and a big buck, let- 
ting the ‘‘poor heads” go. He had 
found a pocket alive with game. 

®n my first trip to this pocket, I saw 
sixty-five deer in seven days hunting, 
and on many trips afterward I saw thirty 
or forty. For ten years the pocket was 
visited by few—we had our little lean-to 
camp, hidden on a brook, and we saw 
with selfish glee the scores of hunters who 
same only totherim of our hunting ground, 
while we had the best of it to ourselves. 

Scattered through the Adirondacks 
are little pockets which for various rea- 
sons no one visits. In many instances, 
the places are just off the main lines of 
travel, and one has only to step over the 
steep mountain ridge to find a “new 
country.”” Thus scores of people go to 
the West Canada lakes, thinking it is the 
wildest part of the mountains, with game 
and fish more plentiful than elsewhere. 
To get tothe West Canadas via Lake 
Pleasant, they must pass through tens 
of square miles of hunting and fishing 
much better than that at the lakes. In 
the search for novelty, the hunters and 
fishermen go too far. 

There are little migrations of deer in 
the mountains which embarrass the 
hunters very much. Sometimes the 
finest kind of country seems barren of 
good sport. A gang of woodsmen two 
or three years ago went to one of their 
hidden camps in a pocket, and found not 
a fresh deer track on the hills. They 
hunted high and low for a week and were 
on short rations when one of them took a 
short cut through a tangle of old chop- 
ping, briars, and second growth half a 
mile from camp. Deer crashed through 
the brush on all sides of him. 


“T hit one ’cause they was so thick,” 
the hunter said, and next day, the party 
went into the little strip of thicket and 
killed all they wanted in a half day. 
Judging from what the woodsmen said, 
the deer were feeding on moss in the 
chopping—a sun-baked moss, for the 
growth was only six or eight feet high 
and rather thin among the spruce ruins. 

Fishermen depend a good deal on the 
fame of Adirondack lakes and streams for 
their luck. They seek them in July and 
August, for the most part, but in this 
they make a curious, perhaps unavoid- 
able mistake. The best Adirondack fish- 
ing is to be had only in May and June. 
The lake fishing is best just after the ice 
goes out. One of my brothers waded 
through eighteen inches of snow to get 


the “first fishing” on an Adirondack 
lake—and got it. The fish came in 


ravenous shoals to hooks he and an old- 
timer put into the water. A similar 
trip, however, resulted in empty creels. 
The fish in the Adirondack lakes bite 
when they bite, and at no other time. I 
have caught some excellent messes in 
August, on lake cold beds, but the fun 
did not compare with May and early 
June riff fishing. This year, of course, 
due allowance should be made for the sea- 
son being fully a month late on account 
of continued cold weather. 

The way the luck runs in hunting and 
fishing very often depends on being 
abroad just at the right moment. A few 
years ago Will Light took the job of 
building a camp for a New York sports- 
man. I went along “to catch fish.” 
There were four very husky, very hungry 
woodsmen, besides my own appetite to 
consider. The river was a famous trout 
stream, but so far back that fishermen 
seldom go to it. For three days I fished 
faithfully. I caught seven the first day, 
two the next, and perhaps a dozen the 
next. The trout were ‘good for tooth- 
picks,” as one of the woodsmen remarked 
scornfully. The third day I had fished 
from breakfast time till near dark—deep 
holes, rifts, eddies, under logs, on the 
shoals, on cold beds—everywhere I could 
think of. Worms, cut up chubs, red 
rags, flies of twelve varieties, a dead 
mouse and a shining troll alike failed to 
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allure. The second night I had been 
jeered for hours. The third night I was 
literally driven out of camp. I took my 
rod and went down to the old boat and 
went up to a little cold bed and began 
to fish in the black darkness. 

Punkies and trout both bit well. I 
fished for hours, and then dressed my 
catch by a lantern. I had two strings, 
each about three feet long, and the aver- 
age trout was about eight inches long. I 
have forgotten how many there were, 
and there were no scales to weigh them, 
but it was my largest mess. I took them 
silently up the trail to the lean-to, and 
found all hands asleep. Taking one of 
the strings, 1 tossed the cold mess across 
the faces of two woodsmen, and hur- 
riedly threw the other on the other two— 
then retreated into the wilderness while 
four woodsmen awakened from bad 
dreams. 

I had discovered the secret of trout 
feeding—they were on cold beds and 
feeding late at night. Then they would 
take anything that wriggled on the sur- 
face of the water. Of course I did not 
try to make a new record, but merely 
kept the camp supplied with fish. By 
day I helped build camp, ambled through 
the woods or paddled up the still water. 
In the night I caught enough fish. To 
those who have never been alone on a 
mountain stream deep in the woods, 
night fishing certainly will be a novel 
experience. One usually finds his fish 
at night in summer on the cold beds and 
in the deep waters. 

One hears it said that there isn’t much 
sport to be had in the Adirondacks now- 
adays. The ones who say that must be 
excused, for there are wide areas in the 
mountains where it is difficult to find 
requisite wildness, loneliness and ex- 
perience. Still, some very wild and in- 
teresting experiences may be had by 
getting out of the trimmed and blazed 
paths that pass for trails between hotels. 

Last fall my brother and I took a tramp 
of seven days. We walked nearly a 
hundred miles, and sixty miles of the dis- 
tance was through country which we had 
never seen before, although both of us 
had hunted and fished through the woods 
for more than fifteen years, winter and 
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summer. We visited new camps, we saw 
a dozen lakes, climbed scores of ridges, 
traveled by compass and map, cross lots 
and along trails. We saw that we might 
travel a thousand miles in Herkimer and 
Hamilton Counties alone, and most of the 
country would be new to us. 

There is a great deal in the seasons 
of the year of which too few visitors to 
the Adirondacks take notice. It is only 
within the present winter that any at- 
tempt has been made to open the Adiron- 
dacks for a winter resort. Yet the most 
interesting time for the hardy seeker of 
lomeliness to visit the Adirondacks is in 
mid-winter. A few years ago I lived for 
ten weeks in a logging camp, watching 
it for the owner between the hauling and 
driving seasons. The snow was six feet 
deep. I had cats and dogs for company. 
A deer yard was half a mile from the 
camp clearing; foxes, fishers, mink, 
ermines, rabbits (northern hares), por- 
cupines, partridges, red squirrels, blue- 
jays,—scores of wild animals came to 
loom large in my mind. It was a wild 
and lonesome place—miles from the 
nearest house and in the depths of the 
forest. To anyone who has seen the 
Adirondacks only with the leaves on, 
the forest in winter is a new experience 
waiting for them. There is no beaten 
trail leading to the half-buried camp, 
and the way thither is along a different 
route, perhaps up the ice of a brook, or 
overland by a short cut. 

In very early spring, conditions differ 
very markedly from those of the budding 
days. If one figures up his trips into the 
woods, he will usually find that ninety- 
nine per cent of his experience falls either 
in the months of July and August, or Sept- 
ember and October—possibly in all five 
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summer and fall months. The average 
visitor to the Adirondacks will find that 
a trip to the mountains during a month 
in which he has never seen them will be 
novel—especially if the change is from 
green leaves to snow. 

If one has been accustomed to going to 
the north side, a visit to the southern 
slope will yield a great deal that is novel. 
One finds much to enjoy at Saranac, 
Placid, and in Keene Valley, but the 
region is very much different from the 
less rugged, less visited Morehouseville, 
Piseco and Sacandaga valley. The Mo- 
hawk & Malone railway has drawn a very 
large percentage of the visitors from the 
semi<ettled places, such as Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, Piseco, and other resorts. 
The result is that streams and woods 
which were much frequented a few years 
ago are now almost deserted, while other 
woods formerly unknown to tourists are 
now alive with guns and rods. 

To those who are seeking quiet and nov- 
elty, the places on the map that are ad- 
vertised are likely to prove much less inter- 
esting than those which arewithout names, 
or at least, show few signs of exploita- 
tion for ‘‘summer business” purposes. 

Perhaps the best experience for a 
seeker of the wild will be found in a com- 
pass course across the mountains. With 
a light pack, a set of contour maps and a 
camera, small rifle and fishing tackle one 
may strike across the mountains from 
railroad to railroad, without regard to 
the trails. Perhaps the best time is in 
June before the flies are thick, or after the 
hot weather has passed by. The experi- 
ence will convince the tourists that there 
is still excitement and wild life of a worthy 
and enjoyable sort to be had in even the 
slashed and resorted Adirondacks. 





MAINE WOODS SUMMER LIFE 
By H. WARREN FOSS 


“The only sad day was when we broke camp and set our faces toward 


the city, but we carried memories such as make life’s burdens lighter.”’ 


Point, in a grove of stately hem- 

locks, we pitched our summer 
camp. In front and on either side the 
brown carpet of the forest sloped gently 
away to the white sand beach, a few reds 
distant, where the waters of Flying Pond 
broke in delicate ripples. The pond, 
picturesque and beautiful in the extreme, 
has the charm of association with a far- 
famed legend which we learned one 
summer evening. 
- “Long time ago,” said the grizzled 
Woodsman, “long time ago, beforé the 
white man ever came, when the whole 
country was woods, a tribe of Indians 
lived on the shore of this pond. Their 
village was right over yender by the side 
of the-brook back of them big’ birches. 
They used to go to the sea coast in the 
summer and come back here for the 
winter. In the party that went one 
spring was a maiden whose lover was sick 
and stayed at home. Before the stars 
had disappeared the next morning she 
started alone to go to him. She walked 
two days, and came to the valley where 
she thought the village lay, but it was 
not there, nor could she find the pond. 
She was lost, but she believed the pond 
had flown away. She called it Ninedaha 
—Flying Pond. She camped there 
through the long summer days, mourn- 
ing for her lost lover. Wandering Indians 
passed that way to whom she told the 
story of Ninedaha. She would not listen 
when they told her she was lost and that 
her home was beyond the hills. When 
the tribe came back in the fall the lover 
was dead. From a neighboring tribe 
they learned of the lost maiden and went 
in search of her. She, too, was dead, 
but they found her body, and the maiden 
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and her lover were buried side by side. 
Ever after, this water was called Nine- 
daha.”’ 

From our .hammock, swinging lazily 
near the spot where the maid and her 
lover are sleeping, we could look off 
across the water to the great forest 
rolling up to the crest of a giant ridge 
behind which the flaming sunset glowed. 
To the north we had a view straight up 
the pond, irregular in outline and strewn 
with islands, catching just a glimpse of 
the sleepy little village lying at its head 
with a broad sweep of wilderness stretch- 
ing away beyond it to the,dim horizon. 
McGaffey Mountain, its sides flanked 
with dark spruces and its granite summit 
cold and bare, stood on the east—a grim 
and silent sentinel of the valley. Back 
of our camp lay the forest—not the 
gloomy, cruel, inhospitable forest that 
overpowers one, but the gentle, friendly, 
domesticated forest where every tree is 
an acquaintance and every trail leads to 
a pleasant nook. _ A little foot path wind- 
ing down the point, across a rude bridge, 
and through an old pasture overgrown 
with birches leads to the highway which 
we must reluctantly travel to get back to 
the noisy, dirty city. 

Contrary to the opinion of a farmer 
who told us on our way that game 
was “purty skurce,” we found wild life 
in abundance near our camp. A pair 
of stately loons had reared their little 
flock of two on an island in the lake, and 
daily the dignified quartette sailed slowly 
past our point.as if on dress parade. Just 
back of the camp an old mother partridge 
led her brood of little ones back and forth 
through the forest by-ways, always play- 
ing the same old trick of a lame leg and a 
broken wing when we came upon her un- 
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expectedly, while the little ones flattened 
themselves out on the leaves and lay 
motionless. At the foot of a stump that 
stood out gaunt and black in a ragged 
opening in the western woods was the 
home of a family of foxes—inquisitive 
little fellows who often came out at sun- 
set to sniff the sweet air and gaze at the 
great world. Over behind the highway 
lay one of the prettiest little beaver ponds 
in the north woods where whole colonies 
of wild folk lived. Ducks reared their 
young on its marshy border, keen-eyed 
herons with crooked necks and stilt-like 
legs stalked frogs in its shallow waters, 
and a pair of mysterious “‘stake-drivers”’ 
had their nest in a lonely tamarack 
swamp near by. In the deep secluded 
woods beyond the beaver pond lived a 
timid doe whose slender, graceful form 
was often seen as she grazed in the cool 
meadow in the late afternoon. Once a 
timid little fawn came hopping along, 
cautiously keeping close to its mother 
and looking at everything with wonder- 
ing, questioning eyes. In the large woods 
that sloped up the western ridge and 
stretched away beyond the horizon 
roamed a herd of deer with big bucks 
among them, their clear-cut tracks telling 
of their choice feeding grounds and favor- 
ite runways. 

We all loved our wild friends and even 
little Lillian spent hours in calling the 
loons and watching the foxes. Only 
once did we see the cruel side of woods 
life. I sat one afternoon near the old 
dam waiting for a family of mink that 
lived among the rocks to come out for 
their daily frolic in the alders. While I 
was waiting a mother duck with her 
little brood quietly swam into the cove 
above the dam. She was very solicitous 
for her little ones, and cast uneasy glances 
at the shore for possible enemies. Pres- 
ently the mother mink peered out from 
among the rocks. There was a wicked 
gleam in her beady eyes as she caught 
sight of the mother duck and her family. 
With the cruel cunning of her race she 
crept along among the boulders and logs, 
ever getting nearer the unsuspecting prey. 
Suddenly the shining black body dis- 
appeared in the water, and a moment 
later the duck began to struggle violently. 
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She tried to rise, but in vain; she called 
to her little ones for help, but they could 
only swim about in excited little circles 
or fly helplessly around the stricken 
parent. The tragedy was soon over, 
for in spite of her frantic efforts the duck 
was drawn deeper and deeper into the 
water and at last disappeared. Presently 
the mink appeared on the shore with the 
lifeless mother duck. With difficulty she 
dragged the body into her home among 
the boulders, where her hungry children | 
had the feast of their lives. They were 
probably too busy to hear the piteous 
cries pf the half dozen motherless little 
ducklings that were swimming about dis- 
tractedly above the dam. When the stars 
came out their plaintive, frightened little 
ealls could still be heard, and no wonder, 
for the dark night was settling down, 
the great black woods were full of ene- 
mies, and their mother was gone. 

Before the sun peeped over the moun- 
tains the woods were always full of music. 
One clear morning after the chorus began, 
finding sleep impossible, I stole from the 
tent and wandered down to the water’s 
edge. The stately loons were majestically 
floating down the opposite shore, a noble 
salmon splashed out of the water near by, 
a rattle-brained fish hawk perched for a 
moment on a dead tree top and then 
darted away with a harsh scream that 
made the air shiver, a troop of garrulous 
blue jays flitted from limb to limb above 
my head, scolding excitedly to the 
strange man under them. 

I went to the tent, not even disturbing 
the Little Wife or little Lillian, brought 
out my fly rod and landing net, and 
rowed across to a deep inlet where a 
few mornings before I had caught with a 
troll a magnificent eight-pound laker. 
Now I preferred salmon and must use 
the fly. My most skillful casts, however, 
attracted nothing but commonplace chub 
or yellow perch. 

A pickerel rod with well baited hook 
happened to be lying in the bottom of 
the boat, and, despairing of having fried 
salmon for breakfast, I dropped down to 
a little cove where a huge hemlock had 
fallen into the deep water. In rowing to 
a spring that broke out among the rocks 
a little farther down I had often passed 
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this top, and, peering over the side of the 
boat, seen the great pickerel lying mo- 
tionless far down among the spreading 
branches. They had invariably backed 
away disdainfully from the most tempting 
bait, but now the early morning was in 
my favor and I was to try a new method. 
I cast anchor, and, flinging my hook 
out beside the top, skipped it lightly over 
the surface of the water. The ripples 
had not reached shore before there was 
a tremendous splash, and a mighty tug- 
ging told me that I had hooked a good 
one. I pulled him in hand over hand as 
he was too vigorous to be netted—a 
splendid pickerel. A half hour’s fishing 
brought two others, and I was satisfied 
with my morning’s catch. 

Just then there came floating across 
the lake the sweetest bird note of all, 
“Papa tome, tome papa.” A _ little 
glimpse of white moving about near the 
tent and a musical little voice singing to 
herself, “‘I a pretty flower” drew my 
thoughts toward home. The sun had 
just climbed up over the mountain, the 
bird chorus in the deep woods was grow- 
ing fainter, and the pickerel had stopped 
biting. I pulled up anchor and started 
homeward, a great, ever widening V of 
disturbed ripples trailing on behind. Of 
course Lillian was at the landing clapping 
her hands excitedly and exclaiming, 
“Oh fis, fis.” As I stepped ashore she 
came forward for her morning ‘“tiss,”’ 
and whispered confidentially, ‘I love oo, 
papa. I love oo five pounds.” 

One day there swung around the point 
a boat laden with dunnage; our friends 
had come, and before sunset two families 
were camping at the head of the point. 
Joe wanted trout: not the coarse, lazy 
lakers, but the delicate speckled beauties 
that come from cool pools or from under 
green, shady banks—trout with royal 
blood in their veins. Accordingly, one 
morning, soon after the sun rose over 
the mountain, Fred, who lived on a 
neighboring farm, was driving us toward 
No Name Pond, a little sheet of water 
far up among the mountains. We left 
our team at a farmhouse, and a half 
hour’s walk through the woods brought 
us to a little oval sheet of water set with a 
border of reeds in a frame of forest. We 
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had fished there before with varying for- 
tunes, and knew just where the old boat 
was hidden under the big hemlock top. 
We tried the good fishing grounds 
where Joe once caught a two-pounder, 
where the Indians used to get the big 
ones, and where the farmer told us his 
boy caught a “walloper” the Sunday 
before—but our efforts were in vain. 
We fished in new places that promised 
well, but our luck changed not. 

I was discouraged, and as good ex- 
ploring is always better than poor fishing 
I asked to be set ashore. Threading my 
way slowly back from the pond through 
the tangle of underbrush I found myself 
in a great swamp. A broad, branching 
belt of green moss, winding through the 
heather and alders, marked an under- 
ground stream. Little pools of water 
were lying everywhere, half hidden by 
the bushes, and as I came upon one be- 
tween the protruding roots of a tamarack 
I thought of the hook and line in my 
pocket. I tried the pool, but the water 
was only a few inches deep. The next 
one was no better, and a half dozen 
proved as disappointing as the first. 
Presently I dropped the hook into a little 
black hole fringed with alders. Down it 
went, two feet, three feet, four feet. 
There was a quick jerk on the line—that 
convulsive “twig” that brings joy to the 
fisherman. I pulled up a trout, beau- 
tifully colored, plump, and cold. Before 
the carefully baited hook reached bottom 
on the second trial there was another 
quick pull on the line and a second trout 
was added to the humble string. The 
third and fourth followed in almost as 
many seconds, and then the sport stopped 
without even the satisfaction of a fare- 
well nibble. 

Of course I started out to find another 
pool. After a long search through the 
dense undergrowth I found it—an irregu- 
lar little opening near the base of a dead 
spruce with ferns growing thickly around 
it. It was modest and unpretentious, 
but rich as the fisherman counts wealth, 
for when I wound up my line eighteen 
splendid trout lay on the moss—a hand- 
some picture indeed. A little later three 
fishermen stretched out on a shady knoll 
for their pleasant woods dinner, and the 
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successful one of the three related every 
minute incident in his marvelous tale of 
the swamp. That afternoon we all 
fished on the swamp, and for the next 
few days fried trout headed the bill of 
fare at the camp on the point. 

One evening I left the campers to their 
merry-making, and strolled down to the 
shore to enjoy the cool twilight and to 
listen to the restful sounds that float 
only on the evening air. McCaffey 
Mountain looming up against the sky 
and the encircling black woods silent 
save for a lonely whip-poor-will were an 
inspiration to reverie. It almost seemed 
in the silence as if the mountain were 
whispering confidentially to me, ‘ Before 
the white man ever came, indeed, before 
man ever was, here I stood and guarded 
this great valley. My friend, what are 
you? In a few short years you will be 
gone, and your very name will have per- 
ished from the earth. Through all the 
boundless future men will come and live 
their little lives and go to the great un- 
known, but all the while the stars will 
look down upon the smiling waters, the 
stream will wind through the valley, and 
I shall stand here calm and silent to see 
it all.” 

[ was awakened from my reverie by 
a faint light that appeared far down the 
lake; it came nearer and nearer; voices 
were heard, and at last a canoe crunched 
gently on the sandy beach. Harry, our 
only neighbor on the lake, had come 
with his little family for a visit and a 
corn roast by moonlight. On a dry 
knoll we started a blazing fire which 
drove the darkness back in great concen- 
tric circles. Wesat around, singing songs 
and telling stories that smacked of the 
woods until only the red embers were 
left and darkness had again crowded in 
upon us. Soon the great moon came 
up, and by its light we roasted the corn 
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over the coals. It had the flavor of the 
woods and was good. 

The embers. faded, good-byes were 
said, the canoe melted into the distance, 
and the music of happy voices ever grow- 
ing fainter at last died away. We were 
soon in our balsam beds, and lulled to 
sleep by the soft whispers of the night 
wind in the great branches above our 
heads. 

The only sad day was when we broke 
camp and set our faces toward the city, 
but we carried memories such as make 
life’s burdens lighter. Varied memories, 
too, for all phases of life come to the 
camper-out. There is the morning row 
to the spring across the lake for water, 
the all-day jaunt to the mountain for 
blue-berries, the trip to the farmhouse 
for butter, eggs, and vegetables, the 
fishing by moonlight in the dark cove for 
cusk or pouts for the morrow’s chowder. 
There are days when the clouds hang low 
on the mountains, and the lake is covered 
with mist and the dismal rain soaks 
down through the dripping branches. 
Sometimes thunderstorms roll over the 
valley and the great trees creak and groan. 

But there are mornings when the lake 
is like a dream of fairy land; its borders 
painted with pictures beyond the art of 
Apelles or Parrhasius, its encircling woods 
are vibrant with the anthem of the birds 
ushering in the new day. There are eve- 
nings when the long shadows steal over 
the valleys and slowly creep up the moun- 
tain side; when the ripples on the lake 
melt away and its brilliant colors die; 
when the clear note of the hermit thrush 
floats over the twilight waters and the 
sombre hush of evening deepens. 

It is then the stars come out to watch 
over the earth until the morning light 
shall come. and the camper-out gives 
thanks that he is alive and in God’s great 
out-of-doors. 
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HOW DAD AND THE GIRLS ENJOYED A PLEASANT CAMPING TRIP 


By OSCAR D. THEES 


ILL is a young girl of thirteen 
BR years ;and Cody her sister, two 
years older, and this was their 
first camp, hence the name. So you 
see our old favorite, Buffalo Bill, had 
nothing to do with it, even if the heading 
might have led you to suppose so. They 
were spending some weeks with their 
parents and little brother at Reuben 
Ross’ Thirteenth Lake House when Dad 
proposed to them to have a tramp over 
the mountains to Hour Pond for a few 
days, camping amid the trout and game 
of that pretty little sheet of water and 
its surroundings. 

The proposition was eagerly welcomed 
and preparations begun by folding two 
sleeping bags into military rolls for the 
girls to tote, while Dad filled a pack bag 
with a 7 x 9 wall tent, ponchos, sweaters, 
shoes, socks and wall pocket; and Joe 
Haines, their guide, filled the pack 
basket with grub, axe, lantern, etc. Then, 
dividing up cameras, fish rods, aluminum 
cooking set and creel amongst them, the 
start was made. 

It was a warm July morning and a 
short walk down the mountain brought 
them to the boat landing where all hands 
got aboard a skiff for the row across 
Thirteenth Pond to where the trail leaves 
it for Hour Pond; on the way across they 
hailed Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Schreiber, 
who are camping on a prominent point in 
the Lake and received a salute in return. 

On reaching the trail Joe hid the oars 
in the woods, and all hands shouldered 
their packs and started slowly but stead- 
ily to climb the mountain which separated 
them from their goal; and in the cooi 
depths of the forest it was no great ex- 
ertion to reach the first resting place 
beside a clear cold spring. A short stop 
and a long drink from the bubbling water, 


then the march to the next spring, a mile 
or so beyond, is taken up and accom- 
plished. By noon they see the pond 
and are soon busy selecting the best place 
to pitch the tent, which, Joe decides, is 
about seventy-five yards from the log 
shack, where the cooking will be done, 
and where Joe and Dad will spend the 
nights. While Dad is clearing the ground 
and putting up the tent, Joe is collecting 
the balsam boughs and trimming off the 
tender ends with which to carpet the floor 
of the tent for the girls to make their 
beds on. 

All this brought on a healthy appetite, 
which was satisfied with bread, butter, 
sardines, and coffee, before putting on 
the finishing touches to camp; after which 
Joe brought from their hidden places in 
the woods his boat and that of another 
guide, and Joe took Cody out to show 
her how to handle a paddle and cast a 
fly, while Bill and Dad made use of the 
other. But the trout were not biting 
and only one that was foul-hooked was 
landed. So they had to be satisfied with 
Krbwurst soup, bread, butter, apple 
sauce and tea for supper. 

Next Dad thoroughly smudged out the 
tent and pegged it down in readiness for 
the girls when it came time to turn in, 
as the black flies and gnats were very 
much in evidence and made the use of a 
fiy dope very necessary. They used oil 
of citronella and sweet oil, which proved 
very efficient. 

They lounged about the shack watch- 
ing the camp fire and listening to Joe spin 
yarns of former days, and he had a lot to 
tell. The girls were told of the queer 
noises they might hear during the night 
and Joe imitated the sounds made by 
foxes, deer, owls, and other animals, so 
they might recognize them if they came 
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to their ears; and then when it came time 
to turn in Dad lighted the girls to the 
tent and hung the lantern on a convenient 
limb just outside. This served a double 
purpose, as the tent, being made of water- 
proof drill, let in plenty of light and the 
light being outside cast no ugly shadows 
on the walls from within, and drew the 
insects to it instead of to the tent. When 
the girls called out that they were tucked 
away in their sleeping bags, Dad took 
the lantern and returned to Joe, who was 
fixing the fire for the night. and together 
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time the girls had made their toilets, 
with the aid of a canvas wash basin, and 
reported ready and with healthy appe- 
tites. 

During the meal they told how during 
the night an inquisitive deer came very 
close to the back of the tent and sniffed 
about it until he got wind of the inmates 
and then dashed off up the mountain, 
not caring how much noise he made or 
how badly it gave Cody the buck-ague. 
Neither of them was at all scared byit,as 
they had been told that just such a thing 
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BILL AND CODY ENJOYING THE BEAUTIES OF HOUR POND 


they rolled up in Joe’s big blanket with 
their feet to the fire, facing the shack, 
and were soon lost in pleasant dreams. 
Early the next morning Joe and Dad 
slipped down to the lake, and tried the 
flies on the trout, which were jumping all 
over the mist-covered pond, and Joe, 
knowing the spring holes, landed seven 
nice pan fish, while Dad gathered in two. 
These Joe took ashore to prepare for 
breakfast, and had them ready by the 


might happen, and of course they knew 
what it was. A couple of porcupines 
also added to the sounds of the night 
and helped to make it all seem strange 
and interesting. 

After breakfast Dad got busy with a 
trout rod while Joe cleared away the 
dishes and got camp in shape. The girls, 
too, took a boat, but enjoyed the novelty 
of paddling about better than the, to 
them, unremunerative efforts to hook 
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trout. The newts, of which there were 
millions suspended motionless in all sorts 
of shapes in the water, also took consid- 
erable of their attention, and it was 
comical to watch the antics of these little 
reptiles when a worm was dangled under 
their noses. I irst, they would contem- 
plate it stupidly and then, as if realizing 
that it was a meal and that they were 
hungry, would tackle it fiercely and swal- 
low enough to be unable to let go until 
lifted into the boat. 

Dad,, in the meantime, gathered in 
seven trout, measuring from seven to 
eleven inches, before the sun got too 
high and the fish quit biting. He re- 
turned to camp in time to find Joe get- 
ing dinner ready and Cody nd Bill 
mixing the pancake batter, and perhaps 
those pancakes, when served with maple 
syrup, bacon and coffee, didn’t taste 
good. 

After lunch Bill and Dad started to 
explore the contents of Hour Brook, 
which flows out of Hour Pond and into 
Thirteenth Pond. This is a_ beautiful 
little stream with ever-changing scenery 
of the wildest kind, and while there were 
many nice pools below the many little 
falls and rapids, only fingerlings took 
their bait, and when several of these were 
too badly hurt to live after being put 
back in the brook, Dad called a halt and 
they worked their way back to camp. 

That evening when they began to 
look about for supper they realized that 
their supply of bread was running low, 
so Dad began to look through the little 
waterproof canvas food bags for a sub- 
stitute, and found some noodles and 
dried apples; these are light in weight 
and small in bulk, and this evening Dad 
prepared them like his mother used to 
do it, by boiling the noodles in salt water 
and the apples to a sauce, then frying 
some bacon and afterwards some bread 
crumbs in the fat. When the noodles 
were done, the water was poured off and 
they were added to the pan of bread 
crumbs and the whole stirred until the 
excess moisture was cooked out. It was 
then served with a slice of bacon and 
liberally covered with apple sauce. Just 
try it some time and see if it is not pal- 
atable as well as “‘fillin’.” 
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After supper while Joe was washing 
the dishes he suddenly called to Cody, 
who was nearby, to bring her revolver 
and pointed out a large poreupine and 
told her to shoot him. These animals 
are perfect pests about the camp, chewing 
everything that is left within their reach. 
It had been attracted to the camp by the 
smell of the bacon, noodles, or apple 
sauce; there is no telling which. Cody 
took careful aim and sent a ball into his 
quill-covered hide; but it was not enough 
to stop so tough a customer, and it took 
the contents of both Dad’s and Cody’s 
guns, delivered at short range, to make 
him give up the ghost. 

The next morning trout were quite 
sportive, but not hungry, and after a trial, 
Dad gave up trying for them and decided 
to make the trip back to the farm by the 
trail around the head of Thirteenth Pond 
for a fresh supply of grub, and also to 
become acquainted with said trail and 
get a shave; all of which were duly 
accomplished, and on his return to camp 
the girls told how, when Joe had taken 
them to a beautiful cold spring across the 
pond they had seen a fox run out on a 
log that had fallen in the shallow water, 
and look for frogs along its sides and 
after locating a big jibberung he had 
jumped in the water and grabbed it, 
then on to the log again, and into the 
woods with it. They also had a fine mess 
of bull heads that went to making the 
main ingredients of a very good fish 
chowder for supper. 

Joe had promised to show the girls a 
deer that night and prepared for it by 
cutting a strip of birch bark with which 
to rig up his lantern as a jack light. When 
it was dark enough, the girls drew lots to 
see who should make the first trip around 
the pond, and it fell to Bill, who took her 
place in the bow of the boat just back 
of the lantern, which threw a bright 
circle of light straight ahead. Joe in 
the stern pushed noiselessly away from 
shore into the darkness and it took Bill 
some time to get used to the light. How 
different the lake looked at night and 
what a strange effect the light had on 
everything it touched; the lily pads, the 
rushes, the bushes and trees that fringe 
the shore, even the mist that floated 
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across the bow into their faces, took on a 
ghostly look. Everything else outside 
that circle of light, except the stars, was 
black, awfully black. Noiselessly, Joe 
worked the paddle back and forth in 
the water, sending the light to search the 
likely places where the deer feed. Bill 
strained eyes and ears for sight or sound, 
but the frogs all around them made such 
a racket that it hardly seemed that they 
could hear anything else. 
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frightened. Closer still Joe worked the 
boat until within ten feet of the deer, 
which proved to be a beautiful doe, and 
just beyond it could be seen another, 
feeding just as peacefully. Bill feasted 
her eyes on the strange sight for some 
time and then Joe hit the side of the boat 
with his paddle and away went the deer 
into the woods. He then headed back to 
camp where Cody and Dad sat waiting 
for them, and as the light headed toward 
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WATCHING JOE COOK BREAKFAST 


Hark! what was that? A splash off 
to the right? There it is again! Slowly 
the boat swung around toward the sound 
and then moved forward. Gradually Bill 
made out a form that looked like a bush, 
but when one end of the bush rose up 
out of the water and a pair of glowing 
balls of fire glared at her, she knew it 
was a deer. Joe moved the boat closer 
and the deer went on feeding, occasionally 
looking up at the light, but not at all 


them they could in a measure under- 
stand why the deer were not more 
frightened by it, for when it was away 
out in the pond it seemed quite near, 
and yet when they had come quite close 
to shore it seemed quite a way off, and 
Joe told the girls that the deer took the 
light for the: moon, and so were not 
frightened by it, but he did not say how 
he had come by this bit of information. 
Next Cody took her turn in the bow of 
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the canoe; but she was less fortunate 
than Billfin not being able to get sight 
of a deer, but they did get quite close to 
one that Joe said was a big buck, which 
went splashing and crashing off through 
the brush. 

The following morning they broke 
camp amid many regrets, and the ques- 
tion for which Dad had arranged this 
little outing was answered. The ques- 
tion was: Would the girls like camping 
well enough to warrant Dad taking them 
on a more extended trip at some future 
date? -Now the question is, would he be 
able to go on such a trip and leave them 
at home? On the way back to the farm 
rhey took the trail followed by Dad the 
day before, in order that the girls might 
see some of the very pretty falls and 
tapids along the lower end of Hour Brook. 
At one point along the trail an old par- 
tridge flopped into the path in front of 
Bill, and she, seeing that it had a broken 
wing and crippled leg, tried to catch it, 
but the bird kept just out of reach until 
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Bill had chased it about thirty yards, 
when it suddenly developed sound wings 
and legs and went off into the woods with 
a whirr. Joe and Dad only laughed 
while Cody and Bill looked surprised, 
but when taken back to where the old 
bird had made its appearance a careful 
search sent several chicks chirping from 
their hiding places under the leaves to 
better cover. After a stop or two to 
rest or snapshot the brook, they made 
the balance of the journey to the farm, 
where Mamma and kid brother showed 
their pleasure at seeing them again and 
the rest of the day they were kept busy 
telling their experiences. 

The cost of the trip is about the same 
as those made from most Adirondack 
resorts. In this case they continued to 
pay board as though stopping at the 
house, and in addition three dollars a 
day for the guide’s services and one 
dollar a day for his board, the house fur- 
nishing the grub and outfit, unless you 
prefer to furnish your own. 
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FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT GO CAMPING OU 


“COME AGAIN IN HUNTING TIME” 


A NOVICE’S FIRST TRIP TO THE WOODS, AS TOLD BY HIMSELF 


By B. A. 


NE sweltering morning in July 
QO) I entered my office, flung my 
hat at a hook, threw off my 
coat, drew back my office chair, sat 
down, and then, with a sigh as I looked 
out of the window, pitched into the pile 
of mail that lay awaiting my attention. 
The first thing that caught my eye was 
a letter in the well-known hand-writing 
of an uncle of mine, and on reading it 
over I was surprised to discover that 
his physician had ordered him to the 
mountains for rest and recreation, and 
he wished the “‘ pleasure of my company” 
on a little trip up into the Adiron- 
dacks. 

He left all the ¢: tails entirely to me, 
which was rather hard, as I knew 
nothing whatever of hunting and fishing, 
and he wanted me to select some place 
for us to go, and also get an outfit. 

The following morning I chased around 
to all the different railroad offices and 
stocked up on pamphlets, folders, and 
so forth, as well as lists of the various 
hotels and camps in the mountains. 
That evening I read through a large part 
of my railroad literature, and I never 
before knew how many places there 
were in the Adirondacks, each and every 
one of them, “the best hunting and 
fishing locality to be had.” Finally, 
however, I selected a place in the vicinity 
of Cranberry Lake, which looked very 
inviting in the pamphlet, with its 
pictures of tremendous trout and com- 
fortable camps. 

The next thing was fishing tackle. 
I hied me to a sporting goods store, 
where I was met by a smiling clerk, 
to whom I confided my dilemma. Alas, 
I had much to learn! 

The clerk took me by the hand, 
figuratively speaking, and led me to 
my doom. ‘This way, please,” he 
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said, sweetly, as he led me back into the 
recesses of his emporium; and I, lamb- 
like, followed. 

He first took down a split bamboo 
rod and swished it around, then handed 
it to me; and I swished, looking wise, 
the while. I tried to bluff it out, but 
he got “wise” and commenced to push 
various stuff at me with the rapidity 
and fluency of a gang of Italians passing 
bricks—you have noticed how they do 
it, no doubt—so, when I came to settle 
the bill, I was glad indeed that my 
uncle had enclosed in his letter one 
of those checks that are always described 
in books as being “ample.” 

I remarked to the clerk that it seemed 
to me that it cost a great deal to fit 
out for a fishing trip. “But then,” I 
added, “I suppose it must be heaps of 
fun up there in the mountains, catching 
four-pound trout and chasing round 
with those jolly old guides that one 
reads about, with their camp-fire stories 
of hair-breadth escapes and all that 
sort.”’ 

“Oh, yes; it is great sport,” he assured 
me. ‘One should never miss his vaca- 
tion in the woods.” 

I left orders for the outfit to be sent 
to the station, and everything was 
now in readiness for my uncle’s arrival 
on the morrow. 

He arrived, according to schedule, 
the next morning early,and I was at the 
station to meet him. He immediately 
began to question me as to the where- 
abouts of our prospective camp, and I 
rattled off the list of attractions the 
place had to offer—I had learned my 
lesson well from the folders. My en- 
thusiasm must have been catching, for 
all the way home he regaled me with 
his experiences; telling me of the deer 
he had shct, the fish he had taken, and 
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all the rest of it, until I could actually 
feel, in imagination, the tug of the 
battling trout on my line as I fought 
him for his life. 

We gathered our duds together the 
next morning and were soon safely 
ensconced in two comfortable chairs in 
the “Gwendolin’”—Uncle Jack always 
did do things up brown—and he started 
firing questions at me. 

“Is the camp on the railroad?” he 
began. 

“T don’t know,” I replied. 

“We may have to tramp in for 
miles. ”’ 

“By gosh, that’s right; never 
thought of that. Well, anyway, 
the guides will know.” 

“When do we reach the 
place?” 

“To-night.” 


“Do we get tgeuides / 
there?”’ 

“T believe so.”’ f} 

“Have you en- yy) Fn 
gaged any? Well, “Wt 
why didn’t you? <a) 
We may not be able 7 


to get any when we |S 
get there, then we’d 
bein a nice hole, wouldn’t we? 

“Well, you know,” I dep- 
recated, “I’m quite green at 
this kind of business. ’”’ 

‘Quite evident,” he grunted. 

Enthusiasm, however, like 
hope, springs eternal, and late 
in the afternoon I got up my 
courage again and opened the 
conversation with, ‘‘Say, do 
you know I’m awfully anxious 
to get that pack basket on ? 
You ought to see it. It has 
two straps that go over your shoulders, 
and it looks just as neat and natty! So 
compact, you know. It must be great! 
Good exercise, too. Keeps you from 
getting round-shouldered. ” 

“Who told you all this?” he asked, 
laying down his magazine and looking 
at me out of the corner of his eye. 

“Why, the fellow in the store where 
I got it,” I informed him. 

He was about to make some further 
remark, which, I could tell, was not going 


” 












‘WHAT'S THE MATTER 
WITH THIS RIG?”’ 
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to be complimentary, when the train 
commenced to slow down and the con- 


ductor yelled out “Waw-naw-keen- 
naw,” which, being translated, is sup- 


posed to mean Wanakena, so we hastily 
gathered our luggage together and 
jumped off as the train pulled in. 

The usual crowd greeted us as we 
alighted, all the different classes of the 
vicinity being represented—workmen, 
lumberjacks, guides, summer guests, and, 
of course, the ubiquitous small 
boy. One of the latter was 
much amused at my personal 
appearance, and __ shrieked, 
“Look at the city guy! Isn’t 
he a beaut?” as I stepped down 
from the car steps with my plaid 
knickerbockers. 

Mixing up with the crowd 
we were approached by the 
proprietor of the hotel, who 
asked if he could do anything 
for us. 

“We would like two guides 
to take us in fishing,” I in- 
formed him. 

‘‘Where do you want to go?” 

“Oh, any place to get good 
sport.” 

“Tet me see, Nelt and the 
'renchman are in now; I’ll 
looh them up for you.” 
He soon returned with 

a guide slouching along 

by his side, who turned 

out to be the “French- 
man.” We entered inte 
conversation with him, 
told him our require- 
ments, and asked him if 
he could take us to some 
good shooting and fish- 
He replied that he could take us 
the 


ing. 
to good fishing streams, but that 
deer season was closed. 

“Well, can’t we kill one on the quiet?” 
I asked. 

“No; de game constable 
fellers too much nowadays.” 

We agreed to start early in the morn- 
ing, handed the check for our luggage 
to the guide and proceeded to the hotel, 
where we stowed away a very fair sup- 
per. 


watch us 
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The next morning, when we walked 
out of the dining-room, we found the 
Frenchman and ‘“Nelt,” his partner, 
had been waiting for us since half past 
five. 

“You fellers don’t get up very early, 
I see,” remarked Nelt, spitting artis- 
tically across the piazza. 

“Early! What do you call early?’ 
I asked, indignantly. ‘Why, it’s only 
half past seven now.”’ 

“That ain’tearly. Why, 
I been up since four o’clock. 
You fellers won’t never 
feed the fish the early worm 
at this rate. We oughter 
been half way ter camp. 

“Good thing it ain’t 
hunting sea- 
son,” he add- 
ed, eyeing my 


’ 


rig disgust- 
edly. 
“Why, what 


do you mean 
by that?” I 


asked. Iwas 
rapidly __get- 


ting ripping mad 
at his insolence. 

“Why, you wouldn’t 
get within a mile of 
a deer with that thing you got on.”’ 

“What’s the matter with this 
rig? I thought it was just the 
thing for the woods.” 

“Why that canvas coat would 
seare every deer between here and 
Hudson Bay.” 

“They told me down at the city 
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didn’t get a consarned shot for days.” 

“Come now, let’s get started,’ said 
I, impatiently; “how far do we have 
to go before reaching camp?” 

“Six miles,” replied the little French- 
man. ‘‘We will divide up the load 
before we start.” 

Here was where I was going to make 
a star play with that pack basket, 
so I made them fix me up first. Nelt 
lifted the thing up while 
I squeezed my _ shoulders 
into the straps, then | 
straightened up and started 
forward; but the heavy load 
jerked me over backwards, 
and I landed in a heap 

“Huh, guess you never 
done much lugging, did 
you?”’ was Nelt’s sarcastic 
comment. “Guess we’ll have 
to lighten your load.” 

Soon Nelt had the packs 
arranged, sharing the bulk 
of the load with the French- 
man, and the four of us 
started off. First came 
the Frenchman, then my 
uncle, who was not feel- 
ing over well, and had 
very little to say; then I 
came, and Nelt brought 
up the rear. 

We plodded along 
through some of the worst 
country I had ever seen, 
the trail consisting of 
nothing but mud, and 
marsh, frequently broken 
by brooks. They led us 




















that canvas coat and high boots “rue neavy Loan 4 Merry chase through 
were just the thing for a trip of this JekKEDMEoveR Back- a Wilderness of  close- 
kind.” WARDS AND I LANDED growing alders, and 
gpa IN A HEAP : ; 7 ’ 
What dothem fellers know about my pack basket kept 


these here woods and deer? Last year 

we went without meat for ten days up 
at Cat Mountain, just ’cause a feller from 
Noo York was with us. He went in with 
me for two weeks. Had me carrying 
a camera and tripod. Why that feller 
wore a sheet of canvas with a hole cut in 
the middle to put his head through, 
and painted red and white, so the fellers 
wouldn’t shoot him for a deer. Then 
he had the nerve to kick when we 


growing heavier and 
heavier, until [ could not resist the temp- 
tation to look over my shoulder to make 
sure that Nelt was not perched up on 


top of it. Holy smoke! but I was 
getting tired. My waterproof boots 


were a little-too large and I was grad- 
ually getting a blister on my heel. 

At last, after we had been walking so 
long that I thought we had forgotten to 
stop for lunch, and night would soon be 
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falling, I turned to Nelt and asked, 

“How far do you suppose we have 
9) 


come by this time? 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘about a mile or so.” 

“Ts that all?” I gasped, thinking of the 
five more that still lay between us and 
our camp site. “I thought we had 
come a dozen at least.” 

“They all say that,” he answered, 
with a laugh. “Just keep a-steppin’ 
along and we’ll get there before you 
know it.” 

I groaned, and looked ahead at my 
uncle. He was plodding along, perspir- 
ing freely, not saying much, but “getting 
there.” 

After considerable more tramping we 
found ourselves 
going up asteep 
mountain, so 
steep that in 
some places we 
had to pull our- 
selves up with 
the aid of trees. 
I asked Nelt 
what mountain 
it was, and he 
informed me 
that it was 
“Round Top.” 
We had been 
tramping for a 
long time now; 
I was getting 
sort of used to 
it; the basket 
on my back 
didn’t seem 
quite so heavy; 
in fact, I seemed to be getting 
“second wind.” 

“How much farther do you think it 
is over to camp?” I inquired again. 
“Do you know, I’m getting a terrible 
appetite.” 

“Well the quicker we get there, the 
quicker I’ll slap some flap-jacks into 
you. That’s the stuff you fellers want, 
and then you can climb half a dozen 
mountains like this.” 

The happiest moment in that trip was 
when Nelt stopped and pointed out across 
a depression and said, “See those tall 
pines over there? Well, that’s camp.” 
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FLAPJACKS’ 
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As soon as we arrived at the camping 
place the guides got dinner, and I can 
tell you that I never ate so much, or 
with greater relish, than I did right 
then. The mere odor of that coffee 
and bacon took away that “tired 
feeling,’ and those flap-jacks—food for 
the gods. 

After dinner we all went to the falls 
to catch our supper, the guides inform- 
ing us that plenty of trout lurked in the 
swift-rushing waters. The Frenchman 
and my uncle went on to Clear Lake, 
while Nelt and myself decided to try 
our luck at the falls. Nelt advised me 
to try flies and I set myself to work 
jointing my rod and so on, while he was 
busily cutting 
himself an alder 
pole. Then he 
pulled a chalk 
A line, wound on 

\\\ a split shingle, 
' \\ from his vest 
pocket, then a 
lump of lead 
about the size 
of arobin’s egg, 
and began fas- 
tening this to 
the end of the 
long clumsy 
pole. He was 
soon in shape 
and seated him- 
self on a pro- 
jecting rock, 
cast his bait on 
the water, and 
—fished. 

I was still working with my tackle, 
when I suddenly saw Nelt jump up and 
watch his rod bend nearly to the water. 
I rushed down to help him, shouting, 
“What have you got, a fish?” 

“What do you s’pose?”’ 

“Shall I help you?” 

“Naw; Ill throw 
tree.” 

“Where’s your net?” 

“Don’t need any net,” and with that 
he gave his line a jerk and sent the 
trout flying through the air, till it 
landed like a log on some rocks behind 
us. 
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him over that 
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‘“‘What’s the use of your split bam- 
boo,” he inquired, grinning from ear to 
ear. ‘“‘A good tamarack is the thing.” 

This did not seem quite the proper 
thing to me, however, so Nelt was finally 
prevailed upon to help me adjust my 
flies, then taking my rod he showed 
me how it was done. It looked ‘just 
as easy.” 

I took the rod, 
landed the whole 
of bushes to our 


and my first attempt 
business in a clump 
rear; then I gave a 
sudden jerk and nearly caught Nelt’s 
ear. This was the first time, how- 
ever, and after several trials, 
under Nelt’s directions, given 
from a <listance, I actually 
made those cussed flies land 
in the pool. No sooner had 
they struck the water than 
there was a splash, and a 
great trout went sailing up 
over my flies, and was caught 
near his first fin. I never 
thought anything about play- 
ing him, but I just gave one 
awful pull, and away went 
my rod from the middle 
joint, leaving me bewildered 
with the handle in my hand. 
But Nelt now bravely rushed 
to the rescue, plunging in up 
to his knees, and catching 
the line, which he hauled in 
until he got hold of the tip; 
finally landing the trout, but 
not without a struggle. 

Nelt now persuaded me to 
return to camp, assuring me 
that the Frenchman would 
get plenty at the pond for 
supper, and that to-morrow 
we would try the alders. His prophecy 
turned out all right, for the others 
brought home a fine lot from the pond. 

After supper we all congregated around 
the fire and the guides lit their pipes. 
If there is one thing that smells worse 
than another, it is a guide’s pipe. Burn- 
ing cotton, cabbage, rope, oakum, or 
what you will, the well-seasoned pipe 
of any guide has them beaten to a 
finish. The only virtue that can be 
traced to this odoriferous object is its 
value as a protection against flies; 
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but after smelling the pipe for a while 
one is almost willing to take the flies. 

“Ever see any hedge hogs?” in- 
quired the ever-cheerful Nelt. 

“T don’t think so,” was my answer, 
as I again dodged around to the other 
side of him, trying to avoid that smoke; 
“what are they like?” 

He looked at me in sympathy for a 
moment, which I didn’t like a little bit 

how the deuce should I know what 
a hedge hog was; there aren’t any hedges 
in the city, anyway—and then he re- 
plied, after smiling benevolently at the 

Frenchman. ‘Well, you'll 

most likely make their 
acquaintance be- 
fore morning.” 

This was not 

particularly en- 
lightening in re- 
gard to the habits 
and general char- 
acteristics of the 
animalinquestion, 
so I made further 
inquiries. ‘Do 
they come _ into 
camps?” 
“Well I should say they 
did. Why, they eat up a 
feller’s shoes over at Cow 
Horn Pond last summer, and 
he had to wind oil cloth on 
his feet to get out.” 

The Frenchman left the 
circle quietly and soon re- 
turned with a_ good-sized 
club, some five feet in leneth. 
I naturally expressed a desire 
to know the use to which 
this was to be put, and as 
usual Nelt discoursed for my _infor- 
mation. 

““What’s that for?” said he, “to kill 
the hedge hog. We call it the head- 
ache stick; sure cure for the pig. You 
may hear me smash one’s head before 
morning.” 

Sure enough, not long after we had 
made up our beds for the night, and 


were about to retire, we were startled 
by a grunting and squealing noise back 


of the tent, and Nelt sprang to his feet, 
and away he went. 
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The battle was soon on, and such a 


thumping and bumping never was; 
Nelt rushing around in the under- 
brush, wielding the club like a_ two- 


handed sword, and yelling at the enemy. 
When the battle was over Nelt came 
in and exhibited a number of quills which 
still clung to his boot, showing where he 
had kicked the enemy during the melee. 
We were thoroughly aroused by this 
mixup, so in- 
stead of turn- 
ing in we stir- 
red up the fire, 
cast more logs 
on, and lay 
around it, in- 
dulging in 
more reminis- 
cences.  ['in- 
ally I broach- 
ed a question 
which had 
been perplex- 
ing me since | 
was first in- 
troduced to 
camp life that 
morning, and 
said, “Say, 
Nelt, do you 
ever have any 


ladies in 
camp?” 

“Well, by 
Gosh! I 
should say 
go: 

“How do 
you manage 


with them?” 
“Manage 


them! Don’t 
worry about 
that. They rHE HERO ( 


manage them- 

selves and everything else around the 
camp, and you can’t say a word to them, 
especially when their husbands are along. 
It’s ‘Honey dearest,’ and all such splatter. 
A man feels like a whipped pup to hear 
their pet names. I¢very mud hole they 
have to be carried over, for fear of soiling 
their new boots, or else they will say, 
‘take my hand, please,’ and you have 
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to lay down whatever you have in your 
hands and help ’em.”’ 

“Why,” I returned, laughing heartily 
at his droll imitation of a certain class 
of women that I, too, knew well, ‘you 
should feel highly honored, Nelt.” 

‘Well, we do—when we get a woman 
in camp that helps herself and don’t 
have every living man in the _ place 
waiting on her hand and foot; but when 
we have these 
here women 
that comes up 
from the city 
to show us the 
latest fash- 
ions, and goes 


out fishing 
with their 
Stnda y 
clothes on, | 
tell you it’s 
too much for 
us. 


“Say, we 
had a woman 
up in camp 
last year that 
could fish and 
vO out with a 


guide and 
hunt deer. 


She was good 
forsomething, 
as well as to 
look at. ] 
wouldn't 
mind if Leould 
strike a wo- 
man like that 
myself.” 
“Why don't 


you get mar- 


ried, Nelt? 
OF THE STORY Think how 
handy it 
would be to have a woman to cook 


and keep camp for you.” 

The big fellow moved uneasily, and I 
would have sworn that he blushed a 
little, under all his tan, as he said, 
“Well, I did take a notion to, once. I 
got kinder sweet on a girl over to Long 
Lake. I courted her all one season 
took her spruce gum and jerked venison— 
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talked with her every time I went over, 
and she talked back.”’ He stopped and 
puffed for a moment in silence. 

“Well, what happened?” 

“Just as I thought everything was 
ripe and I was about to say the word, 
I went over and, what do you think, 
she was talking with Adirondack Jack.” 


Here he leaned back and smoked 
without saying a word, as if that settled 
it, and there 
was no more 
to ‘e- said. 


Fina y, how- 
ever, as no one 
had anything 
to say, he con- 
tinued,“ I just 
made up my 
mind if she 
would talk to 
him, she 
couldn’t make 
flap-jacks in 
my camp. It 
sorter knock- 
ed me out. | 
had bought a 
new shirt of 
plaid wool and 
a new pair of 
boots I didn’t 


need—all for 
her. You 
know these 


girls kinder 
like to see a 
feller slick up. 

“ But, say,if 
she only knew 
it, she sure 
put her foot 
in it by going 
on with Jack 
that way. 
Why, he never 
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killed three deer in his whole life. If she 
takes him she'll wear calaker dresses 
and buckskin moceasins all her life; 


but I heard since from Sam Baya that 
she only did it to make me jealous.” 

“Very likely, Nelt,”’ | agreed. “She 
wanted to bring you to time. Thought 
perhaps you were a little slow in popping 
the question. ”’ 
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The next morning Nelt and _ the 
Frenchman got out early, and when at 
last we pushed sleepy heads through 
damp tent flaps, we were welcomed by 
the delicious aroma of piping hot flap- 
jacks. 

Breakfast over, we spent a_ short 
while snapping pictures of the camp 
and surroundings, not forgetting the 
falls, and immediately after gathered our 
impedimenta 
preparatory 
to getting 
under way. 
Kverything 
being in 
shape, we 
started off 
through the 
forest, head- 
ing toward 
some small 
lakes, where 
the guides 
promised us 
the sight of 
some deer 
feeding. 

Passing sev- 
eral ponds on 
our journey, 
we at length 
arrived at 
Wolf Mount- 
ain. Here we 
found an old 
log cabin in a 
tumble- down 
condition. It 
proved a wel- 
come shelter, 
nevert heless, 
for with the 
night came 
the cold and 
we were glad 
enough to keep a fire going until morning. 

Bright sunlight was again shining 
when Nelt got us together and said, 
“Come on, we will go down and have a 
look at the deer feeding by the water. 
It’s only half a mile to the lake, and 
I have seen as many as eight or ten 
there at once.’ 

We eagerly agreed, and on arriving at 
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the water, sure enough, there were three 
of them standing directly across from the 
landing. Such beauties they were! Lift- 
ing their heads from the water and chew- 
ing the lily pads; glancing about now 
and then as if apprehensive of danger. 


We watched for some time, not caring 
to disturb them, but when we had 


had enough of this rather tantalizing 
occupation—for, of course, we could not 
attempt to shoot them—we_ turned 
back to our camp and made our lunch 
of bacon, there being no trout in the 


waters near us worth the catching, 
owing to their shallowness and roily 
condition. 


The trip back to the falls was made 
that afternoon, and some fine trout fish- 
ing furnished us with a meal for a king. 
The evening was spent in much the same 
way as the previous one, save that the 
party were all strangely quiet, for to- 
morrow was to see us once more on our 
way back to the haunts of civilization 

to business and the cares of everyday 
life—for Uncle Jack is a busy man and 
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cannot for long allow his business to 
buffer by his absence. 

And so it was that the next day found 
us once more plodding our way toward 
Wanakena and the railroad, where we 
bid a fond farewell to the guides, the 
hotel proprietor, the station agent, and 
all the other local celebrities whose 
acquaintance we had been so fortunate 
as to make; and as the train pulled into 
the thing they call a station up there, 
and we jumped aboard, there was a great 
waving of hands and smiling of smiles. 
As I was going into the car I turned to 
Nelt and said, “Oh, by the way, Nelt, 
the next time you kill one of those hedge 
hogs, send it down to me, will you? 
I want to have the head mounted and 
use the tusks as a hat-rack.” Now, 
I should like to know what all those 
fools were laughing at. We went inside 
and sat down; Nelt ran along by the 
side of the car, shaking my hand through 
the car window and joining the rest 
of the crowd in shouting, ‘‘Come again 
in hunting ‘time.” 


DAWN IN THE COUNTRY 


By STACEY E. BAKER 


Beyond the hills a great sun rears its head; 
Dew-diamonds glisten on each spear of grass; 
In green glades hidden birds pipe early mass, 

And some sad cricket minors, now, instead, 


A requiem for shadows, done and dead, 


When, banished from the woodland and morass, 
Black Night sought, all alone, the ebon pass 
That to the Empire of Oblivion led 


Day wakes! 


A cat-bird whistles in the dell; 


A dull frog booms a loud, contented note, 
And, in the marshy fen and weedy brake, 


Gay insects spring to life, beneath the spe!! 


Of Sol, to stretch their gaudy wings and fluat 


Away. * * * Dawn comes 


with all the world awake! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


arranging the interior of a cabin, 


N 
| much individuality can be dis- 
played. One thing above all else 
should be looked after—the comfort of 
the occupants. With Nessmuk, ‘I 


go into the woods not to rough it, but 
to smooth it.” 
That, my friend, 
is what you, too, 


must do, if any 
benefit to health 
or peace to soul 
is to be derived 
from your recre- 
ation. 


There are camp- 
ers and campers. 
Some go into the 
woods with a 
sublime _ indiffer- 
ence to dirt and 
litter of any kind. 
The floor of the 
cabin is never 
swept, particles of 
food lie all about, 
cobwebs every - 
where, stove 
greasy, cooking 
utensils—f au gh! 
There isn’t a towel 
about the place. 
The soap is cov- 
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ered with — bark 

dust and straws, and there is no 
chimney to the lantern. There are 
one or two contrivances like saw- 


bucks to sit on, and the bed is made of 
boughs half an inch thick, the stubby 
ends of which punch into vou without 
mercy. There are no pillows provided; 





WORK IN HIS, MAINE 
WOODS STUDIO CABIN 


or stuff 


you must fold up your coat 
your bootleg and sleep as best you 
may. 

Outside the camp the same con- 


ditions prevail. Fish heads and bones, 
deer’s feet and pieces of hide, tin cans, 
and a slimy, odori- 
ferous place, where 
all the dish water 
is thrown. With 
all my love for the 
outdoor life and 
the wildwood, | 
would prefer my 
city studio and a 
copy of F1ELD AND 
STREAM to such a 
camp. 

Now, in the 
hunter’s cabin “A”’ 
described last 
month, there is 
every opportunity 
for being comfort- 
able. This means 
that some furni- 
ture should’ be 
made: but not so 
much that there 
will be no room in 
which to move 
about. Draperies 
seem out of place 


in a camp. of 
this kind, but a substitute can be 
found in the various wild animal 


The window in the 
rear over the’ bunks is most desirable 
for light and air, but at night the 
moon might shine in on the sleepers 
or one might desire to sleep during 


skins procurable. 
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By August Wolf 
FAIR FORESTERS 


Clearing homesteajin the grand forest country north of Spokane, Washington, 
where material for log cabins is yet plentiful 
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the day, so a skin hung over it, capable 
of being raised at any time, is the 
solution of the problem. 

There are a number of fine sporting 
pictures to be had which can be framed 
with ordinary white pine strips four 
or five inches wide, on which birch bark 


can be glued. These, properly hung 
on the walls, will do much toward 


enlivening and beautifying the interior. 
As cushions for the window seats, 
make a sack of some stout material and 
fill it with balsam twigs for a cushion, 
and then cover the whole with skins. 
Tables and chairs are easily con- 
structed, shown in the drawings. 
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moss and soft evergreen twigs, without 
much stem, for pillows. 

Off to one side of the camp have a 
hole dug, wherein can be thrown the tin 
cans, food scraps, and other refuse. 
From time to time this can be covered 
with a thin coating of earth. 

In the warm weather the heat of the 
stove is intolerable, so that a fireplace 


should be constructed in front of the 
cabin, on which to do the cooking. 


Make it of stones, built up as shown in 
the drawing, and place over it a pole 
quite high, from which wires can be 
hung, on which to suspend the kettles 


or utensils. In building the fire, do 
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Don't forget that the chairs are to be sat 
in, make them large enough, and 
have the bottoms and backs made of 
deerhide, or a_ suitable substitute, 
stretched across. 

Dispose of your guns, rods and paddles 
in such places as will have the best 
decorative effect, and after putting up a 
book-shelf and, perhaps, a deer’s head, 
add whatever seems necessary in the 
way of pipe racks, tobacco jars, ete. 
Make a towel-rack and provide a soap 
cup. Then fill some large sacks of 
heavy muslin or denim with very dry 


sO 


INTERIOR 


to see how much wood can be 
used. Four or five sticks are all that are 
necessary, the secret of success being 
to have them raised on the stones two 
or three inches above the ground, and a 


not try 


sufficient quantity of slivers under- 
neath to keep them ablaze. 
Outside the cabin door, two posts 


can be set in the ground about eighteen 
inches high and about eight feet apart. 
Cut a sapling of sufficient length, and 
bore a hole in either end so that it can be 
put on the posts, and you will have a 
fine foot-rest in the summer evenings 
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after the day’s fishing, when the camp fire 
is lighted and stories are going. 

You will find that several yards of 
mosquito netting will not be amiss, when 
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AN OUTSIDE FIREPLACE 

properly distributed over the windows 
and door, and if you will take a couple 
of hours for cleaning house on entering 
camp for the season, you will be more 
than repaid by the absence of insects 
and spiders. 

When the fall months and a 
mantle of snow is flung wide over the 
landscape and the hunting season for 
big game is on, you will find it very 
convenient after a day in the forest 
to have a goodly supply of dry firewood 


come 


on hand. So, if you are wise, you will 
have some cut and stored under the 
protecting eaves of the front of the 


cabin before leaving in the Summer. 
Since light and air are what we seek 
in our outings, they are liberally pro- 
vided for in the cabin design “C” and 
interior plan as shown, by very long 
windows opening on hinges. Their shape 
is also designed so that the view from 


inside the rooms is always properly 





EASILY 


CONSTRUCTED TABLE 


framed. The window in the peak of 
the cabin should be small and capable 
of being opened by a cord from inside. 
It should, of course, be covered with 
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some thin dark-green or dark-yellow 
material. In the front door the upper 
half may be of glass. 

The cabin should rest on a firm, level 
foundation, either of masonry, posts, 
or large stones properly bedded. ‘There 
should be a support every ten feet. 
The which the cabin is_ built 
should be straight and sound, from 
five to ten inches in diameter, and may 
be of hemlock, pine or spruce. The 
question of peeling the logs must be de- 
cided as the fancy dictates. The logs 
with the bark left on are much to be 
preferred for the exterior, but, of course, 
the hark is sure to be the abiding place 
of numerous insects and borers. You 
will be wise to have the logs squared on 


logs of 
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CABIN 


DESIGN ‘‘c”’ 


INTERIOR PLAN OF 
two sides. As soon as the shingles are 
on and the proper precautions taken 
around the chimney and pipe, get rid 
of the glaring whiteness with a good 
dark-green stain. It will add several 
years to the life of the shingles, too. If 
there is any stain left over, use it on the 
boards of the porch. Then a little light 
green paint on the window 
and around the door, and you are done 
with the paint-brush. 

Bank the earth about the house so 
that the water does not run under- 
neath it. Examine the trees about the 
cabin in order to forestall any falling 
trunks or limbs, and provide suitable 


casings 




















EXTERIOR DESIGN OF COMPLETED CABIN, DESIGN ‘‘C”’ 


Liberal provision is made in this structure for light and air by long windows opening on hinges. Their 
shape is also designed so that the view from inside the rooms is always properly framed 


shutters to fasten over the windows 
and doors on closing the house for the 
season. It will be found advisable to 
make the window seats in box form, 
with removable top, and line them with 
tin. This will provide receptacles for 
the protection of your blankets, etc., 
from the mice and other vermin that 
are sure to get in the house. 

In the kitchen it is well to have a 
sink, and a pipe should connect it 
underground with a small cesspool, 
dug to receive the dish-water. Such an 
arrangement is not costly and is very 
much to be preferred to the usual 
system of throwing it on the ground out- 
side the kitchen door. If your spring 
is not near by, a great labor-saving 
device can be arranged as _ follows: 
Take a barrel and fasten it at the right 
height, so that the water will run out 
of it by means of a small pipe, con- 
necting the sink and regulated by a 
faucet. A “V-shaped trough,  sus- 
pended under the eaves, will keep the 
barrel supplied nearly all the time. At 
any rate a half-hour spent in filling the 
barrel now and then is much easier 


than carrying water each day. Of 
course, for cooking and drinking the 
usual trips to the spring must be made, 
unless one has the ingenuity to make 
the spring come to him. An _ ice- 
box, built into the wall and capable of 
being filled from the o tside, is also a 
desirable feature. Don’t forget to cover 
the adjacent wall with zine before set- 
ting up the stove. 

A log cabin structure is particularly 
adapted for the home of a club of out- 
door lovers. It was a great pleasure 
to design the club-house shown here in 
response to the following: ‘Please 
publish an article on how to erect a 
small, modest club-house for a club of 
ten or twenty. We have such a club, 
and we want to build one next fall. 
Of course, a good-sized living or club- 
room would have to be incorporated 
in the plan.” 

The simplest form of club-house I 
can think of, is the camp of a logging 
crew, which might be thirty-five feet 
long by twenty wide. On one side are 
double tiers of bunks, on the other side 
is the long table, while the big stove 
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occupies the center, and around it the 
crew congregate after work, to do their 
mending and have a smoke before 
turning in. In about twenty minutes 
the air is redolent of tobacco smoke, 
cooking and steam from the wet clothing 
hung about to dry. 

Now, if the objectionable features 
of the logging camp could be elimin- 


ated and desirable ones substituted 
without any great increase in cost, 


our task would be easy. Unfortunately, 
this cannot be done altogether; but the 
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rods is provided. A swinging door 
leads into the kitchen. 


In the sleeping room are tiers of 


lockers, which afford storage for the 
members’ clothing. A hole, covered 
with wire screening, should be cut 


near the top of each locker for ventil- 
ation. It is a good rule to incorporate 
in your “House Laws” that no damp 
clothing is to be put in the lockers. 
Rig a clothes line back of the house, 
where things can be dried and sunned, 
and keep your sleeping apartment as 
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INTERIOR PLAN OF 


design “D” and interior plan shown 
here combines all the good features 
compatible with a moderate-priced struc- 
ture. 

The club room is divided from the 
sleeping-room by a partition of logs. 
In the center of the partition the chim- 
ney is set with openings for a fire in 
xach room. To the right of the chim- 
ney a doorway, hung with curtains, 
leads into the sleeping room, and to 
the left a case with spaces for guns and 
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‘,? 


OR DWELLING, DESIGN “D 


sweet and wholesome as __ possible. 

The bunks provide sleeping space for 
ten people, allowing three feet to each 
person. If there are more than ten, a 
second tier should be built; but should 
be at least six feet above. The bottoms 
of these bunks should be lined with 
heavy building paper, to prevent the 
dust, ete., from sifting down on the 
sleepers underneath. Build your bunks 
very solid, with supporting posts every 
three feet in front, and on every other 
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one nail cleats four by two inches for 
ladders to the upper berths. 

If two tiers of berths are used, the 
windows on either side of the cabin 
will have to be omitted and the window 
in the end made larger. But what- 
ever else you change do not omit the 
inevitable little window in the peak 
of each room. My friends says that 
I make this window first and then build 
around it. But your first day and 
night will convince you of its usefulness. 

When i think of how I have tossed 
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made, with doors enclosing your sup- 
plies. A large hogshead for water should 
be set up outside with pipe and faucet 
to the sink. The drinking water may be 
kept elsewhere in a cooler, or similar 
contrivance. 

A door leads from the kitchen into the 
cook’s room; but if the slight additional 
expense is no objection, three feet can be 
added to the length of the room, and a 
partition put up. This will give a 
space for a refrigerator or ice box, and 
ample room for storing supplies. Inci- 
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D, WHICH WITH SLIGHT 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE SLEEPING QUARTERS WILL ALSO 
MAKE AN IDEAL DWELLING 


and turned in the stifling heat of a 
small and ill-ventilated cabin, in despair 
of sleep, dozing off at last, and awaking 
to find the room icy cold and my teeth 
chattering, I turn a thankful gaze to- 
ward my high ceilings with their elusive 
shadows tossed about by the spark- 
ling firelight, and the little window in the 
peak by which I regulate so easily my 
heat and air. 

Under the shelves and closet in the 
kitchen, additional shelves should be 


dentally, it would make a capital dark- 
room in addition. A window should be 
put in the end of the pantry and a door 
cut into the refrigerator, so that the 
ice may be put in from the outside. 

Such is my idea of a comfortable, 
modest-cost club-house. Of its  suc- 
cess, I leave you to judge. With suit- 
able modifications of the sleeping quar- 
ters, this same plan can be adapted to 
the needs of a family as well and should 
make a model rustic dwelling. 


















effort will be 
change of ideas. 


WHY DO TROUT SOMETIMES NOT RISE 
TO THE ARTIPICIAL FLY ? 

The answer to this timely question is, no 
doubt, to be found among the thirteen rea- 
sons suggested in the April number of FIELD 
AND STREAM; but it to me that the 
real causes may be summed up in these three: 


seems 


(a) weather and water conditions; (b) the 
right fly and tackle; (ce) the skill of the 
angler. 

Trout are excessively sensitive to baro- 


metric pressure, and will not feed while a 
storm is impending. They may come leisurely 
and look at the fly, turn suddenly without 
attempting to take it, and in turning, brush 
against the leader with their tail. If the 
angler strikes sharply on such occasions, he 
may succeed in hooking a few by the tail 
or lower fins, especially if the stream is wide 
enough to admit of his fishing with three 
or more flies. And the bait fisher fares no 
better in such circumstances; the fish nibble 
at the bait without any intention of taking 
it; moreover, the fish that are then attracted 
to the fly or the bait are exclusively small, 
fool fish that are not worth the catching. 

What I have said about a falling baro 
meter and its effect upon trout applies not 
only to the summer season, but equally well 
to the winter, when there is a foot or more 
of ice on the lakes. Your true angler be- 
comes weather-wise from his study of trout, 
and after a time attains to some degree of 
prophecy. There are beautiful days in sum 
mer when he would no more think of going 
trout-fishing than he would think of taking 
a pug dog to the hunting field. 

An excess of elcctricity in the atmosphere 
is felt by trout long before the angler may 
perceive it: indeed, attention 
drawn to the fact by the behavior of the 
fish. The weather conditions may be per- 
fect when he sets out, sport may be good 
for an hour or two, and gradually the fish 
cease to rise. What has happened? A change 
in atmospheric conditions, unperceived by 
the angler, but felt by the more sensitive 
trout. Either the barometer has commenced 
to fall or the air has become surcharged with 


his may be 


We bespeak the coéperation of all our readers to 
make this department helpful. Be 
appreciated; 






assured your 


we grow through inter- 


electricity; and the angler is safe in pre- 
dicting some change in the weather. 

As to water conditions for fly-fishing, I 
have always preferred a stream that is rather 
aboye than below its normal height, its waters 
clear, or slightly colored, not with clay, but 
with vegetable mould. “A lowering day 
and roily water” are the conditions demand- 
ed by the bait fishermen; but trout do not 
rise to the fly in muddy waters. At the 
height of a freshet, when the stream is very 
muddy, they will not even take the bait; 
whether this is due to sickness, as I have 
heard old anglers assert, or to a sense of 
danger, I will not venture to say. But as soon 
as the water begins to fall and run clear, 
they will take bait greedily; and when the 
water is getting near its normal height, the 
fly may be tried with success. 

If the air is too cold it is a waste of time 
to fish with the fly. Again and again have 
I proved this. Too early in the season there 
are no natural flies on the water; and until 
they appear there is no use trying the arti- 
ficial. In April of last year—about the 
third week, I think—I reached a stream in 
a locality with which I was not thoroughly 
familiar. Weather and water conditions 
seemed favorable for fly-fishing; and although 
the hour, nine o’clock, was perhaps a little 
too early for that season of the year, I felt 
so sanguine of success that I immediately 
put on a fly. Before long I discovered that 
something was amiss; in shady spots there 
was a chill in the air, and the water was 
very cold. Soon I noticed snow-banks which 
the sun had not yet reached; then, concluding 
that the stream was being fed by the melt- 
ing of such snow-banks farther up, and that 
the water was consequently too cold for suc- 
cessful fly-fishing, I put on bait and had two 
or three hours of excellent sport. 

The sun, being now high and hot, I again 
tried with a fly; and though I did see a 
few small fish rise, I felt convinced that, until 
the snow-water runs off, trout would not rise 
freely to the fly. 

Much depends on the right fly. The fisher 
man who knows the proper fly for each part 
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of a season has an immense advantage over 
his brother angler who “goes it blind.” I 
have known genuine old fishermen who, on 
reaching the stream, would, first of all, catch 
one of the natural flies on the water, examine 
it, and put that kind of fly on their leader; 
and if they had no counterpart of that fly 
in stock, they would sit down, take out their 
book, in which they carried on assortment of 
fly-making materials, and in a few minutes 
dress one from the model before them. 

Now, what constitutes the right fly? Is it 


In selecting material, sufficient attention is 
not paid to the fact that certain feathers do 
not look the same in the water as when they 
are dry. Given a number of fly-dressers and 
you will find that one man can tie a “black 
spider” better than another; a “professor” 
tied by the latter may be more deadly and 
durable than one dressed by the former; and 
this with flies in which there is little room 
for choice of materials. 

It would appear, then, that there is some- 
thing other than mere color that enters into 





A STIRRING FISHING SCENE—A GOOD EXAMPLE OF A FAKED" PICTURE 


This picture has the appearance of being what is known as ‘‘faked.” While it might pass muster at 
a casual glance, it becomes clear, on closer examination, that the fish is suspended by strings attached to 


its head and tail from one of the overhanging branches. 


The ‘‘artist’”’ has taken the trouble to bend his rod 


to represent the strain of the fish thereon, but there, unfortunately, his attention to detail ceases. Although 
apparently battling a sizable black bass, the ‘‘battler” has just a little ‘css animation than a gravestone 
Another noticeable discrepancy is that the fish, in leaping out of the water, las left no splash or ripple to 
mark the place, but is perfectly reflected on the surface of his native element. 


the most perfect imitation of the natural 
fly, in shape, size and color? Of the three 
elements just mentioned, I am satisfied that 
colors are of more importance than either 
neatness or size. I have seen very crudely 
dressed flies, which, however, embodied a 
proper combination of colors, used with dead 
lv effect, while flies that were dressed more 
artistically brought little or no success to 
the same angler on the same day. How many 
of us have had an old worn fly that in some 
mysterious way attracted fish when its newer 
counterparts failed to procure us a rise! 


the problem, and that, I think, must be the 
quality of the material used. The feathers 
of small birds are better for trout flies than 
chicken feathers; the latter are coarse of 
fiber, do not wear well, become soggy in 
the water, and present a less lifelike ap 
pearance. 1 knew an excellent fisherman 
who confined his fly-tying to just two flies: 
others he got by purchase or exchange, but 
these two he could not get tied to satisfy him, 
and in their season they were most effective. 
Probably he struck just the right combina 
tion of color, material and size, for his flies 
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did not compare in neatness with the flies 
bought in stores, most of which are dressed 
by the nimble fingers of girls. 

Let me add, before closing, an experience 
which may be profitable to some of us. 

When fishing with the natural May-fly, 1 
have often observed that trout rise freely in 
the early morning, but when the sun gets hot 
they cease to rise. If on such occasions the 
angler puts on sufficient lead to carry the 
fly about an inch under the surface, he will 
find that the fish will continue to bite as 
freely as before. Similarly, if you sink an 
artificial fly a little, trout will sometimes 
take it when they will not rise to the surface. 
In the latter case, however, the sinker should 
not be a pellet of lead, but a maggot of the 
house-fly. A few of these carried in a small 
box and put on the hook in such a way that 
the larger part of the body is left free to 
wiggle will sometimes turn the unproductive 
hours of the fisherman’s day into a time of 
interesting sport. 

Of fineness of tackle, too, much might be 
said. The true fly-fisherman likes to see his 
flies drop without a splash; hence he chooses 
his leader of the finest, roundest gut, and he 
will have it dyed to match the prevailing 
color of the water. While I cannot speak 
too highly of the “mist-colored” gut for 
invisibility in clear running streams, I have 
found that tea-dyed leaders are less notice- 
able in the brownish waters of other rivers. 

I wonder how many of us have ever used 
a leader of horse-hair? Though thicker, it is 
lighter than gut, does not become water- 
soaked, and falls, straight and light, at every 
east. Well selected hair is strong, too, and 
a skilful angler will have no trouble in land. 
ing a two-pounder with it. Our friends who 
are in the habit of using chalk line and treble 
gut snells to hoist their fish will laugh at 
this statement: but let me remind them that 
the “Spectator” credits Will Wimble with the 
feat of landing a five-pound salmon on a sin- 
gle hair line. J. Stevenson 
New York City 


FROM THE TEXAS GULF COAST 


After having spent several months along the 
Gulf Coast of Texas, that period of time 
embracing a part of the waterfowl-shooting 
season and the first of the fishing season, I am 
moved to repeat the remark made to me yester- 
day by a local sportsman: ‘‘If the people up 
Nawth knew what a good time they could 
have here, we-all would have more company.”’ 

Ever since the time that I exchanged a 
yarn ball, a Barlow knife, an odd skate, one 
and one-half dozen assorted marbles, and a 
decrepit “‘Express’’ wagon with ‘“Skinny”’ 


Watson for a sawed-off and bored-out musket 
of advanced age, I have been considerably 
addicted to wearing the most outlandish old 
clothes and getting out in all sorts of weather 
with a gun and dog, or fish basket and rod, 
and making an honest endeavor to support 
the family by occasionally bringing home 
a bag of birds or besket of fish. The day when 
“‘Skinny”’ loaded his wagon with his other 
newly-acquired possessions, and I hurried out 
behind the barn with my relic of the Rebellion 
to ‘‘shoot ’er off,’’ is not so very long ago; but 
in the years that have intervened I have 
rambled over a considerable portion of this 
great commonwealth and always, like the 
pioneer of old, with my trusty gun (I did 
not keep the relic long) close at hand and a 
few, fish hooks in my hat band. 

This was the way that I became acquainted 
with that genial all-around sportsman, Mr. 
Chas. W. Grubbs, for years at the head of the 
sporting goods department of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., and afterward proprietor of a 
number of sportsman’s resorts in Michigan 
and Illinois. About a year ago Mr. Grubbs 
removed from Illinois to Port Lavaca, Texas, 
where he is now landlord of the New Beach 
Hotel, and it was on account of his glowing 
descriptions of the attractions offered a sports- 
man in his new location that I visited him early 
in March—and I’m still here. 

Port Lavaca lies on Lavaca Bay, 141 miles 
southeast from San Antonio, on the Galveston, 
Houston and San Antonio division of the 
Southern Pacific railway. The waters of 
Lavaca, Matagorda, Esperitu, San Antonio, 
and Hines Bays are easily reached from 
this point and on them and their tributary 
streams and bayous every variety of ducks, 
geese, brant and other water fowl, flock 
in countless numbers during the winter season. 
Over the prairie back from the water front are 
very small shallow lakes and ponds, and on 
these also the birds congregate. The fields 
of rice along the coast afford both water and 
feed for the waterfowl, so that within a few 
days after a bird has arrived here, after a long 
journey from the North,he is fat and palatable 
It is not unusual to kill the limit of ducks 
within a single hour or two. Geese, too, are 
more plentiful here than in any other section 
of the country that I know of. So plentiful 
are they, in fact, that quite a number of these 
birds were killed last season by quail hunters 
shooting quail loads. I am pleased to note 
the general tendency of local shooters to respect 
the closed seasons and limit law. Visiting 
sportsmen find a ready welcome in this part 
of the South, providing they conduct them- 
selves in a sportsmanlike manner; but the 
Game Hog and Pot Hunter will find no cour- 
tesies while they are here, and no invitation 
to return when they leave. 
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INTELLIGENT USE OF THE COMPASS 


The fishing season continues the whole 
year through, but just now the tarpon or 
‘Silver King’’ and the sea bass are beginning 
to sit up and take notice, and until October 
these lordly monsters of the deep will make 
things lively for those of us who care to trifle 
with them. One day’s fishing last season 
resulted in a catch of seven sea bass, the least 
weighing seventy-five pounds and the largest 
two hundred and forty pounds. Tarpon of 
from twenty-five to one hundred pounds are 
plentiful here, and anyone who has ever had 
one of these game fellows on the opposite 
end of the line from him, knows how much 
excitement there is in the sport. Spanish 
mackerel, speckled sea trout, pampano, red 
fish, flounder, sheepshead, and others with 
less game qualities afford good sport for the 
angler who does not aspire to such strenuous 
sport as is afforded by the tarpon or sea bass. 

In short, I think that I have found a locality 
that offers more attractions to the sports- 
man than any other locality in the United 
States, and I believe that when the facts of 
the situation become more generally known, 


the Gulf Coast of Texas will become the 
greatest sportsman’s Mecca of the whole 
Mark A. Corbin 


country. 
Port Lavaca, Texas 


INTELLIGENT USE OF THE COMPASS 

Blind dependence upon a pocket compass 
has many times brought woe to those who are 
in wooderaft, and will continue to 


the and 


unversed 


mislead thoughtless inexperienced 


until some brilliant mind invents a magnetic 
needle that will invariably point “towards 
home.” As a reader of FIELD AND STREAM 


recently expressed it: “Most of us know that 
the needle always points to the north, but this 
knowledge alone won't get a fellow out of the 
woods.” The fault is not with the compass, 
though many a one has been thrown away or 
smashed on the rocks by its disgusted owner. 

As respects practical service a good com- 
pass is on an equal plane of value with a good 
gun or fishing reel—it is all right in the 
right hands, but pretty nearly worthless to 
those unacquainted with its proper use. A 
pocketful of compasses would be of small heip 
to the man so utterly lost and brain-befuddled 
as to lack knowledge of the direction he ougit 
to travel, whether east, west, north or south. 
Undeniably, they would enable him to travel 
a straight route and eventually bring him 
out “somewhere”; but the lost. in- 
dividual is tired as well and in no proper 
mood for extended journeys to unknown lands. 
He wants to get to camp, if he has one, or 
may be pardoned for a yearning to speedily 
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gaze once more upon traveled roads, fences, 
and human habitations. The man who knows 
himself to be lost is usually more or less 
frightened. In fact, so long as he retains a 
particle of self-confidence and courage you 
ean hardly say that he is lost. In the old 
chronicles of pioneer life we read of men 
who were “bewildered in the thick woods,” 
and words more accurately descriptive were 
never penned. <A “bewildered” man and his 
compass rarely pull well together. 

The helmsman of a sea-going vessel knows 
the direction of his chosen haven, lays his 
course by the compass, and, when land is 
sighted, can learn from the configuration of 
the coast whether he has swerved to the rignt 
or left. Here are two essential points for 
the woodsman: Keep the bearings of camp 
in mind and know something about the coun 
try surrounding it. difficult, per 
haps, but it isn’t. Study vour compass while 
in camp and you will not have to refer to 1i 
Acquaint your 
nearby, the 


Sounds 


so often while in the woods. 
self with the lay of the land 
rivers, creeks, and ponds, ridges and valleys, 


roads and trails. Locate them on a mental 
chart—this stream lies east of camp, that 
bluff a trifle west of north, and so on—and 


you have a basis for intelligent compass work 
in the time of need. Without precau- 
tion, though in striving to reach camp you 
may vary but a trifle from the exact course, 
vet that trifle might carry vou past it and 
beyond, and leave you worse lost than before. 
The people who have trouble with their com 


such 


passes are those who never think of them un 
til the trouble is already commenced. To 
such T would say that the word wooderaft is 
synonymous with forethought. If you lack 
the one, the other vou will never possess. 

I have known intelligent people who could 
not apply their knowledge of the sun’s diur 
nal course from east to Point to the 
midday sun and tell them that a due north 
course would lead them to camp, and within 
ten minutes they would be traveling directly 
across the shadows instead of following them. 
Again, I have known men reputed to possess 
i more than ordinary share of sound common 
sense, who would swear positively that the 
needle of their compass wouldn’t point twice 
in the same direction. This type of temporary 
insanity is by no means uncommon. I once 
had a touch of it myself. But that is another 
story. 

In starting out upon a hunt, or 
cursion in the woods, pay attention te the di- 
rection followed. If you start to the west 
ward and later on turn south, make mental 
note of the fact. And try to keep tab on the 
distance traveled. Suppose the first stretch 
is a mile due west; then you sight game off 


west. 


other ex 
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to the left and travel southward for a mile; 
again swing to the left and go straight ahead 
for a mile and a half. How far are you from 
camp and in what direction? You see, it is 
simply a case of navigation by dead reckon- 
ing. Except in cloudy weather one has really 
little need of a compass, providing he keeps 
his eyes open and his wits about him. In a 
little while it becomes almost second nature 
with him to take counsel of the sun by day 
and the moon and stars by night. He refers 
to his celestial guides constantly and with- 
out thought, and they never lead him astray. 
But when the sky is hidden there are times 
the most experienced of woodsmen are glad 
{0 possess a compass. In controversion to the 
views of recognized authorities, I hold that 
the wind is a treacherous guide, that the 
heavier growth of moss is not always on the 
north side of tree trunks, and that any or 
all of the infallible signs so often quoted 
will frequently be found misleading. 

Don’t ask too much of your compass, but 
give it your whole confidence when its aid is 
required. And give it, also, a chance to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and the truth only. 
Remember that the needle is attracted by iron 
or steel. I have actually seen anxious faces 
bending over a compass set upon the muzzle 
of a rifle—and there was some excuse for the 
anxiety, judging from the way that needle 
“performed.” If steady of nerve, hold the 
compass upon your extended palm; if not, 
put it on a log or stump. Establish the course 
to be followed and follow it. “Line up” two 
or three trees ahead and you will discover 
others in the proper alignment as you go 
along—occasionally easing your mind by re- 
ferring to the compass. Don’t rush. Take 
your time and do the thing right, and all the 
while keep an eye out for familiar landmarks. 
If vou fail to find them after traveling what 
vou consider to be the proper distance, the 
best plan is to sit down and fill your pipe and 
await developments. Either you are near 
enough to camp to hear signal shots fired by 
your mates, or you have mistaken your course 
and can gain nothing by following it farther. 
And in the latter case, as previously re- 
marked, it’s yourself that’s to blame, not the 
compass. 

S. D. BARNES 


ERRATA 

Mr. Chas. C. Elliott, who wrote the splendid 
article on ‘Fly Fishing for Srall-Mouth 
Bass,’’ in the June number, desires us to say 
that an error was made by the printer in the 
sentence which read, ‘‘My flies are generally 
made on 4/0 hooks,’’ which should have read, 
‘“My flies are generally made on No. 4 hooks,” 


which makes a great deal of difference.’’ I have 
never used 4/0 hooks for casting, and so help 
me God I never will. A fly tied on a 4/0 
hook, I should imagine, when wet, would make 
about as much commotion when it fell upon 
the water as a one-half-pound rock. Such 
flies are sometimes found in the tackle stores, 
but they are made to catch the eye and cash 
of the fellow who doesn’t know. FreLD AND 
STREAM is very interesting this month, and I 
enjoy every number.” 


A WORD FROM SAM FULLERTON 


Pardon the delay in answering yours of the 
30th ult., but I have just returned from my 
annual egg-gathering trip. We have broken 
the record in Minnesota this year for pike 
perch (wall-eyed pike) eggs We used to think 
in the early days, fifteen years ago, that if we 
could get ten million eggs we were doing fine; 
then we raised our expectations to twenty-five 
million, then fifty, and finally we thought if 
we could get one hundred million that would 
be the height of our ambition; but I am glad 
to say that this year we have got over two 
hundred million pike perch eggs in our hatch- 
eries, and hope to have fish enough for every- 
body who wants them in every good lake in 
the state. 

I saw the article in your March issue, and 
noted some favorable comments on my Game 
Law article which I feel very good over, espe- 
cially Mr. Eubank’s. I hope to live to see the 
day when we shall have Federal control, not 
only of our migratory birds, but of the fish in 
our interstate and international waters. 

You ask me what I am doing now. After I 
resigned my position as Executive Agent the 
Board elected me Superintendent of Fisheries, 
a position which is very congenial to me; as it 
is work that I like. Of course I have not lost 
interest in the protection part of the work, 
nor do I expect to as long as I live 

We tried in Minnesota this year to have the 
universal license law incorporated in our laws. 
I believe that this is about the only thing we 
lack in Minnesota to make our laws complete. 
I have always contended that the license sys- 
tem is absolutely a just measure, in that it puts 
the burden of paying the expense of game pro- 
tection where it belongs, on the man who enjoys 
shooting; all he is called on to do is to pay a 
dollar for the privilege and that will keep the 
department, and the man who does not take 
an interest in shooting is not taxed for the 
support of the department; but the ery in the 
Minnesota Legislature this year was ‘‘the 
farmer and the farmer’s boy,” and that carried 
the day as usual, but some day Minnesota is 
going to have a universal license, and the state 
will not have to appropriate a cent for the 
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propagation of the fish, as that money will be 
paid by the man who goes afield with his rod 
and gun, and that will be ample, not only for 
the propagation of fish, but for the protection 
of game as well. 


St Paul, Minn. Sam F. Fullerton 


UNKEL DAVID'S LETTER 
Camp FeLpE & STREME, 
ADDYRONDAX, May 31. 
DerRE FeLpE & STREME: 

1 am hear dooing sum fishing, whitch I knoe 
I ott not, but the evul communycashuns uf a 
angler from Noo York got me going & I coodent 
stop. I also had sum mentle worry abowt a 
felloe who is under the dokters care at our 
hotel in Albunny becos uf his beleef that we 
wunse lived nayburs at a plais he called Sing 
Song. He wanted munny & objeckted toe 
my limit whitch is ten (10) sents. I lookt 
toe have a pritty hard tussel, but his buisness 
of braiking stone is not indoosive of mussel 
while my own work kepes me hard as nales. 
Sum of them gun men in Konnetykut kep 
me on the ankshus seat a heap longer. 

I have been alooring fikkle Forchun with 
moddern takkul & not gitting menny fish out- 
side uf them cawt by & sub agent of mine 
who has promist not toe tell. I dont like soe 
mutch string on mi poal & wood git laft at if 
I tied it toe the end ring. When a fish bites 
he taiks it awl befoar I think toe turn the littul 
crank. The brush hear is the wust toe ketch 
fish hooks I ever see & lake fishing is no good 
becos my poal aint long enuff toe reach owt 
from the bote, but yore Unkel counts one (1) 
awl the saim when the poaker gaim starts at 
ate (8) P. M. at nite. When a felloe goes broke 
& pulls owt I give him a yeres subskripshun 
toe the graitest uf spoartsmans magazeens, 
at whitch I have none strong men toe wepe 
for jawy. Noat list of naims hearwith. 

Sar An & sum uther wimmen have innog- 
gerated a smawl Shetalkwy meeting hear & are 
app toe be mutch bennyfitted thereby. You 
can here the argymints clere across the laik 
whitch is a mile, & sum times Sar An saisshe 
can here me speeking uf fish who escaiped. 
Last nite I hookt a buster & broak mi poal 
& now I expekt toe go back toe Orijinul Prin- 
sipuls if I can find a strait hickry sprowt & as 
menny as one (1) big white grub under a chunk. 

N. B. Sum later. Mi skeem workt & I fele 
better. The camp is full of peepul whitch 
came toe see the string uf fish I cawt. There 
aint menny over sevrul inches long (I am 
speeking uf the fish) but they say (the peepul 
doo) that the number is feenommynul. 

N. B. We leeve here in haist by the advice 
uf mi Noo York friend. The jellusy uf uther 
anglers at mi good luck is likely toe cawse 
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trubble & I wood ruther not stay toe see it. 
[ wish I hadent strung them littul fish, or that 
I was awl reddy gaim warden of this deestrikt. 
Mebby these hard luck poaker sharps are 
stringing me abowt the law toe git even, but 


yore Unkel David taiks no chances. Freedum 
and a full pokkit is better than a reppytashun 
for smartness. If we stop soon enuff I will 
rite moar by next male. 

N. B. Sar Ansends rispex & a pease of ribbin, 
soe you can git her moar uf the same. If the 
big stoars dont have that shaid enny culler 
will doo, so its red. She sais send the littul 
tiperiter with the curly head, for men aint 
mutch hands toe shop. 

Yores trulie, 
Unket Davip 


“SOME BRIGHT THOTS” 

Find a hunter that never misses a shot & 
you will noat that the knees uf his britches 
are woar owt trying toe sneek closer toe the 
gaim. The uther sort may spend moar for 
amnishun, but they save their cloathes & git 
the most fresh meat. 


Awl the wind mills in foar (4) staits cood be 
run by the breth that’s waisted cussing dogs 
whitch chais rabbits. Why not cuss the 
rabbits for running ? 


The song uf the jaiburd is short & eezy toe 
remember, & you dont have toe coaks him toe 
sing reel lowd. I knoe sum men that wood 
maik good jaiburds if they onlie had the blew 
fethers. 


I wood give a hongry man haff uf mi last 
hunk uf bredd, but mi best friend cant drop 
his hook side uf mine when a fish is nibbuling. 
Free compytishun is Demmykratik awl rite, 
but fishing is not pollytix. 


Sar An sais the summer girls smile is like a 
cowcumber blossum—mearly a promiss uf 
winter pikkels. N. B. Awl pikkels are not 
sowr, but I am not staiting this fack toe Sar An. 


We are app toe think that owr fourfathers 
had a eezy time & lived on bare stake & mapul 
shuger three (3) times per day inclewding Sun- 
day. It may be awl soe, but give me glewcus 
& French fryde sowbellie withowt soe mutch 
uf the erlie settler buisness whitch was hard 
on old cloas & boan & mussel. 


The man with no wikkid or morneful see- 
krits in his past life is toe be congratchulated. 
He is as carefree as a bobtailed dog when the 
door slams shet behind him. N. B. Setch men 


are moar skeerce than setch dogs. 
Unxet Davip 
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SOME NEW POOKS 


Norman H. Crowell, the sportsman-humorist 
whose work has appeared regularly in FIre_p 
AND SrreAM for many years, has written a 
book which is destined to be indispensable to 
every man who possesses a fleeting interest 
in sport or the humor thereof. 

‘The Sportsman’s Primer,’’ published by 
the Outing Publishing Co., of this city, con- 
tains irresistible burlesques on twenty-eight 
branches of sport, done in this writer’s peculiar 
style, and warranted to chase melancholia 
to its lair at the first application. 

The book is handsomely made and _pro- 
fusely illustrated in a ludicrous manner by 
Wallace Morgan. The text and pictures form 
a combination that no readers of this magazine 
can afford to miss. 

We are able to guarantee that the Sports- 
man’s Primer will stand a dozen readings as 
well as one, and that it will continue to delight 
the owner of a copy. The author has left no 
stone unturned to cover all the points that 
count for humor in his various subjects and 
the result is a book that reeks with laughter 
from beginning to end. The price of the 
‘‘Primer”’ is $1.25, and it may be ordered 
through FieLp AND Stream. Before ordering 
we wish to call attention of our readers to our 
sportsman’s library on another page. 


“‘The Passenger Pigeon,’’ by W. B. Mershon, 
is a book that is bound to attract considerable 
attention among bird and out-door lovers 
the world over, and it is deserving of this 
notice. This volume is the outcome of much 
study and research, and holds the unique 
position of being the only single book devoted 
solely to the Passenger Pigeon. 

Mr. Mershon, in dealing with this subject, 
has collected all the reliable authorities, such as 
Alexander Wilson, John James Audubon, 
Charles Bendire, etc., innumerable special 
letters from various periodicals devoted to 
bird life, and correspondence with John 
Burroughs and many others prominently 
identified with nature studies. Among these 
we find the following letter from Mr. Ben O. 
Bush, who is well known to most of the older 
readers of FrELD AND STREAM: 


“It seems too bad that this noble bird 
should have been blotted out. The last 
flock, a small one, that I ever saw was in 
1891. I saw pigeons in 1883, 1885 and 
1886. 

“‘T have been in their nesting grounds. The 


males and the females sit on the nest on al- 
ternate days. When their big nesting was 
near South Haven in this state, the birds used 
to fly over this town every day in their quest 
for food, some of them going fully seventy- 
five miles in an air line from their nesting. 
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One day it would be a continuous stream of 
male birds and the next day it would be the 
females. 

“How the netters did massacre them and 
ship them away by thousands and thousands. 
Many were kept alive and shipped all over 
the country for pigeon shoots. The last wild 
pigeons ever used for this purpose that I 
know of was at John Watson’s, Grand Crossing, 
Chicago, Ill., in 1886. I asked Watson, in 
February last, where he got those birds, and 
he said from Indian Territory,so I think the 
netters finally cleaned up what was left of the 
big flight that perished from the sleet and 
fog at their last nesting in Michigan, near 
Petoskey, in 1881. 

“‘Their nests were built and eggs laid in 
late April. A big wind and storm of sleet 
came up just at dusk and the birds left; there 
was a big fog on Lake Michigan, and the 
birds were swallowed up by the storm; any- 
how, they disappeared then and there. 

“Tt was that storm of ice that surely wiped 
them out. 

“‘T was at Petoskey, in 1882, and no pigeons 
showed up that year. 

‘‘What a host of memories of boyhood days 
are recalled, when one thinks of the wild 
pigeons. I can see myself a boy again, 
equipped with a long, single-barrel shot gun, 
shot pouch and powder flask a-dangling, 
a box of G. D. caps in my pocket, and I a-sneak- 
in’ and a-sneakin’ up for a shot at an old cock 
pigeon, perched away up on a dead limb at the 
top of a tall tree. How handsome is that old 
cock, with neck outstretched and tail a- 
streamin’, the richness of his coloring, the red 
of the breast, the metallic sheen of that out- 
stretched neck is of marvelous luster as bathed 
in the glories of the morning sunlight, he 
turns his head! He is onto that boy who is 
sneaking so carefully along the old rail fence. 
Carefully the gun is raised and aimed; the 
trigger is pressed. ‘Ker-whang’ in a cloud of 
smoke is the loud report. The old cock, 
startled, flies away. 

‘*Missed him, by gosh!’ is the boy’s lament, as 
he starts to reload, whilst in unison with the 
rattle of the grains of powder in the flask 
there comes drifting down on the morning 
breeze, slowly wafting here and there, a long 
tail feather from that noble bird to show 
that though missed, yet the aim was true.” 

The price of this book is $3.00 net, and it 
may be ordered through the Book Depart- 
ment, FreLp AND STREAM. 


One by one it seems as if our old con- 
tributors were growing up in their chosen pro- 
fession, for every now and then one of them 
has a book published, and we take this op- 
portunity of wishing each and all of them 
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God-speed. A worthy example of this evo- 
lution from magazine contributor to author 
in the fullest sense of the word is the pub- 
lication by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, of New York, 
of the book entitled, ‘‘Outdoors, A Book of the 
Woods, Fields, and Marshlands,’’ by one of 
the nicest fellows, and loyalest contributors 
that ever lived—Ernest McGaffey. It is a 
dandy little book, fairly breathing the spirit of 
the great outdoors, by a man who ‘‘knows 
whereof he speaks,’’ and we unqualifiedly 
recommend it to all our readers. Send us 
$1.25 and we will send you a copy. 

In his book, entitled, ‘‘What I Saw In The 
Tropies,’’ Mr. Henry C. Pearson has produced 
a book that is of great value to all interested 
in rubber, containing as it does the personal 
experiences of the author in his search for 
information in the tropics. Mr. Pearson is 
possessed of the admirable gift of writing, 
which is summed up by Sam Weller’s ex- 
pression of making the reader ‘‘ wish for more,”’ 
and the book, which is published by the 
India Rubber Publishing Co., New York, is 
well worth the $3.00 they ask for it. Firrip 
AND Srream will supply this book promptly 
on receipt of the above sum. 


“Hunting Big Game With Gun and Ko- 
dak,”’ by William 8. Thomas, marks, we be- 
lieve, a step in the right direction. In view 
of the rapidly decreasing numbers of big game 
still surviving in this land of ours, we think 
that the sportsman would do well to read 
this sportsmanlike plea for the use of the 
camera rather than the rifle in the quest of big 
game. The appeal cannot fail to set even 
the most indefatigable hunter of game heads 
to thinking, and after reading Mr. Thomas’ 
book we feel that he may be more favorably 
disposed to game protection than has before 
been the case. The author procures so much 
pleasure from his humane method of hunting 
that the man who is always on the lookout 
for something new might find it worth while 
to try his method, which may possibly lead 
to his throwing away his .30-30 and adopting 
the more peaceful ‘‘sun-gun.’’ At any rate, 
the book is yours for $2.00, from either the 
publisher, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., or 
f-om FreLp AND STREAM, 


In ‘‘On The Great American Plateau,’ T. 
Mitchell Prudden has given us an exceedingly 
picturesque account, based upon long ac- 
quaintance with, and a careful study of, the 
history of the great highland country in the 
southwestern United States, over which lies 
the romance of the early Spanish explorers 
and the mystery of the primitive inhabitants. 
it is handsomely illustrated with both phote- 


graphs and original drawings, by Edward 
Leaming, which add to the value of the book 
from not only the artistic standpoint, but from 
the historic as well. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
of New York, are the publishers. 
NORTHWESTERN NOTES 

Federal officers have been making inquiries 
into the reports of the wanton destruction of 
elk in southern Idaho, and as a result Wil- 
liam Brinkley and Charles Purdy were sepa- 
rately indicted by the grand jury at Pocatello 
on the charge of shipping elk teeth and elk 
heads from the Jackson Hole country, Wyo 
ming, through Idaho to Los Angeles, Cal. 
Twenty witnesses have been summoned by 
the government for the hearing. The maxi 
mum fine is $200 on each count. Sportsmen 
through this section believe the action of the 
government will have a far-reaching effect. 


Commissioners of Stevens County have au- 
thorized the auditor to draw upon the game 
fund and expend the money to purchase eggs 
of English and silver pheasants. These will 
be distributed among farmers and ranchers 
and when the chicks are matured they will 
be set free in the forests, north of Spokane. 
This method of starting game is believed to 
be more economical than buying grown birds. 


Game Warden C. L. Whitney, of Walla 
Walla County, Wash., has placed an order 
with the State fish hatchery for 25,000 trout 
to stock the Touchet River. The order, 
sent to George M. Bowers, national fish com- 
missioner at Washington, calls for the black, 
speckled and rainbow trout, said to be best 
adapted to the mountain streams of this sec 
tion. Mr. Whitney has appointed L. H. Ma 
comber deputy fish commissioner, and the 
fish will be placed in the stream by him. 

al 

D. H. Durant, of Suringa, Idaho, south- 
east of Spokane, killed four kitten cougars 
and one yearling recently and received $75 
bounty. He has also been offered $25 for the 
skins, making his hunt of one day net him 
$100. He says there are many evidences of 
big game in the mountains near Grangeville. 

From Burley, Ida., southeast of Spokane, 
comes the following story of a fierce fight be- 
tween a miner and a mountain lion at the 
bottom of a forty-foot shaft: 

‘‘Nephi Birch, a veteran prospector of Cas- 
sia County, owner of several claims in the 
mountains south of Burley recently visited his 
property to do the annual assessment work. 
His mission took him into the shaft on a ladder, 
which was within three feet of the bottom. 
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When he dropped from the last rung he was 
made aware that the narrow space was occu- 
pied. A wild animal sprang at the ladder as 
though to climb out; failing in that it turned 
upon Birch and jumped on him, knocking him 
down. It sprang at his throat, but missed, 
and in a second attempt grabbed the collar 
of his coat, to which it clung. 

“Then ensued a terrific battle for life be- 
tween man and beast. Birch beat the animal 
off with his fists and again made an attempt to 
reach the ladder. The animal sprang on him 
again and this time bore him to the ground. 
Birch fought desperately and tried to regain 
his feet, but the brute kept trying so per- 
sistently to reach his throat that all of Birch’s 
efforts were devoted to protecting himself. 

‘Finally Birch, struggling on the ground, 
grasped a short piece of a drill. A vigorous 
blow laid the brute out and Birch regained his 
feet. Hastily striking a match he saw that the 
beast was a mountain lion that had fallen into 
the shaft. A few more blows with the drill 
ended the beast’s life and Birch, trembling and 
exhausted, made his way to the surface and to 
the nearest habitation, a few miles away. 
Birch declares he will have a rug made of the 
hide as a souvenir of the hardest ‘scrap’ he ever 
had in his life.” 


“‘T suggest a bounty, say $20 on cougar, 
$10 on lynx and wildcat, $5 on coyote and $1 
on hawks and owls, as an incentive to en- 
courage the extirmination of game-destroying 
animals,’ writes Rev. Albert Bean, of Colville, 
Wash., adding: ‘‘Then put a limit of four or 
five years’ time when said bounty shall be re- 
moved, which will make it an incentive to do 
speedy work. ’Tis true this would mean heavy 
bounty expenses for a time, but the good effect 
gained is self-evident, while under present con- 
ditions the small bounty totals as much, while 
the end is not obtained, and soon no game will 
be left. 

‘‘Repeatedly do I read reports of terrible 
slaughter of deer and other game by cougar and 
coyotes, and I have seen enough evidence my- 
self to convince me that some such special meas- 
ures should be taken. It is an undisputed fact 
that the entire cat family lives on what it kills, 
and delights to kill for every meal, and unless 
forced to do so will never eat a second time 
from dead prey, but like the cat, though hungry, 
will not stop to eat while a living mouse can be 
So with the cougar. I have known of a 
wildeat killing three rabbits and one pheasant 
within four miles’ travel, and yet eat none of 
them.” 


seen. 


Pierce Johnson, of Spokane, Wash., has 
everything in readiness to pilot a party of 
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sportsmen from the middle western, eastern and 
New England states, on a bear and big game 
hunt in the mountains at the head of Clear- 
water River in northern Idaho into British 
Columbia. Tom Hopper, guide and_bear- 
fighter, with his pack of fourteen hounds, will 
accompany the party. 

The hunting party will pitch its first camp 
near Delta, Ida., and work south along the 
mountains to the Clearwater. It is expected 
that a number of bear will be shot on this trip, 
as the Indians, coming to the settlements, 
report Bruin in evidence at the foothills. 
When Clearwater is reached the party will 
board a train for British Columbia, and another 
big hunt in the Silver Tip Mountains will 
follow. 

Sohnson, who is widely known in the North- 
west as an enthusiastic sportsman and dead- 
shot, is credited with making the greatest bear 
hunt in Colorado, and he expects the coming 
trip to be just as successful. 


Spokane, Wash. August Wolf 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO HUNT AFRICAN 
BIG GAME 


F I am writing to you to ask for the interest 
of the readers of FIELD AND STREAM in an ex- 
pedition next year across Africa from West 
to East. I have received so many letters from 
prominent people in the States asking me for 
information about African big game that I hope 
I shall not appeal in vain. Three or four letters 
from me appeared in American magazines last 
year, and these have evidently created some 
interest. The finest big game left in the world 
to-day is in Africa, and there is no reason what- 
ever that even now new species should not be 
discovered. The ‘‘okapi”’ for instance was 
only found a year or two ago, and there are 
species of small antelopes, birds, snakes, mon- 
keys, which have been seen and described but 
never shot or brought home. My idea is to go 
up to Northern Nigeria from this coast, then go 
straight across the continent to the Semliki 
River and Ituri Forest round about where the 
okapi has its haunts, and try and capture or 
shoot species for America for some museum or 
zoological garden. To capture an okapi would 
indeed be a feat; whether it is possible to do so 
is another question altogether, but there is no 
reason why one or two should not be shot and 
preserved in a museum as instruction for nat- 
uralists; any museum in the world would buy 
such a specimen. I also propose to take living 
pictures of big game in their natural haunts. 
This is perfectly feasible in Africa, where there 
are such vast quantities of game in districts 
where they have not been shot at. I have been 
within fifty yards, and even closer to herds of 














antelope for half an hour at a time, herds which 
have never been shot at by modern rifles, and 
only now and then by native hunters. I am 
especially keen to get pictures of elephants and 
the biggest antelopes and carnivora. A nat- 
uralist with the best qualifications for the 
preservation of trophies, with another man 
and myself would accompany the expedition. 
We should have to be away for at least two 
years. I am at present collecting information 
and would like to start about the end of 1907, 
as it will take some time yet before my infor- 
mation is complete. Such a trip would cost 
at least $12,000, a flea bite to some of your 
sportsmen millionaires who wish to win fame 
and be handed down as benefactors by the 
present generation to a younger by giving them 
the opportunity of studying in museums and 
zoological gardens the wonderful specimens of 
the big game of the present day on this con- 
tinent. Your present President of the States 
has more than once stated that some “big 
game shooting” in Africa, when his term of 
office expires, is his object, and I can assure him 
that such a ‘“‘sportsman”’ would get a recep- 
tion in any part of Africa which he would 
never forget for its heartiness. Any letters for 
the present should be addressed to my club in 
London, The African Society, Imperial In- 
stitute, London, 8S. W. England. 
E. R. Murphy, 
Late Native Department, 
Northern Rhodesia 


WHY 


Owing to the fact that this number is so 
largely devoted to camping, woods life, and 
vacation subjects in general, we deemed 
it advisable to side-track the installment of 
Col. Buzzacott’s series on Polar Exploration 
and Life in the Arctic Regions, which would 
otherwise have found a place in this issue. 
We desire to say, however, that this install- 
ment, which is entitled ‘‘Outfitting a Polar 
Expedition,”’ will figure in the August number. 

We also want to assure our many angler 
friends that we have not deserted them, 
even though this particular issue may not keep 
up the average of fishing articles. From all 
reports, the fishing season so far this year 
‘is not.’”? We all know how the man who has 
been tramping all day on an empty stomach, 
and sees no prospect of changing the drum- 
like condition thereof, is grateful to the jackass 
who sits down with a smile and talks great 
luscious beefsteaks and mashed potatoes. 
That’s why. 

In the next issue will appear ‘‘Camping in 
the City’s Backyard,” by Mr. W. T. Howell, 
which we had intended to present in this num- 
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ber, but which, owing to the late arrival of 
some of the illustrations, had to be postponed, 
It is a rare good thing and will open the eyes 
of many of the fraternity. 

While we are speaking of the next issue, it 
might be well to give our friends an idea of some 
of the good things that lie in store for them. 
“The Log of the Isle of Rest,” by Edwin C. 
Dickenson, is a very well told narrative, written 
in the form of a diary, or ship’s log, relating the 
tale of a man who sought solitude far away 
from the troubles of city life, and found his 
health and happiness and lost his heart. ‘‘On 
the Road to Beauchene,” by Pollough Pogue, 
is one of Mr. Pogue’s characteristic stories, so 
well known to all our old friends. ‘‘Sport in 
Hawaii,”’ by Carl Walter Schultz, takes the 
reader into what is, for most of us, pastures 
new. We think a great many of us will have a 
surprise when we find what this little-known 
country has to offer the sportsman who is 
willing to travel for his fun. O. W. Smith, our 
old beloved ‘Parson’? Smith, whose story 
“With Pack and Camera in the Wilderness 
Near Home”’ in this number you have read— 
or should have—-is going to be right with us 
again in his usual vein with a story entitled, 
‘When Chum Was ‘It’’”’? These and more will 
all pull together to make the August F1reLp 
AND STREAM a midsummer number that will 
be worth taking to camp, on the stream, or in 
the woods with you, and we will guarantee that 
you will hate to lay it down. Here are a couple 
of the others: ‘‘The Man, the Pony, the Hound 
and the Wolf,” by Chas. Askins and ‘The 
Cultivations of Fishes in Natural and Artificial 
Ponds,” by C. H. Townsend. 


A NATIONAL COLLECTION OF 
HEADS AND HORNS 


There has been established in the New York 
Zoological Society a national collection of heads 
and horns, which is the outcome of the efforts 
of Dr. William T. Hornaday, who represents 
the Camp Fire Club, Mr. Madison Grant, who 
acts for the Boone and Crockett Club, and Mr. 
John M. Phillips, Pennsylvania State Game 
Commissioner, who represents the Lewis and 
Clark Club. 

The collection starts with a nucleus of 132 
big game heads and horns representing 109 
different species, the gift of Mr. Hornaday. It 
is planned to make the collection as complete 
as possible,both zoologically and geographically 
and ultimately to house it in a building devoted 
to this special purpose. 

A complete description of the nucleus col- 
lection and of the plans for the future, which 
will be of interest to every sportsman, will 
appear in succeeding numbers of Fretp AND 
STREAM. 
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FIELD TRIAL JUDGES AT SHOWS 
By James Watson 

HERE are many people so constituted 
T that they cannot understand, when it 
apparent to all unprejudiced on- 

lookers, that they should preserve a discreet 
silence. The one person who has aroused that 
remark we will call Smith, and after the Eng- 
lish Setter Club show at Philadelphia in April 
he proceeded to castigate what he was not 
present to ‘see, follows: ‘‘Now when the 
English Setter Club gives its maiden field trials 
this fall, many of the owners of these pretty 
winners will be tempted to enter them in some 
easy stakes, and being English setter trials they 
won’t have the Irish, Gordon or pointer to com- 
pete with, which will give them courage also.”’ 
I will stop here and ask Mr. Smith what reason 
he has for penning such a discourteous sen- 
tence? I will ask him what Irish setters there 
are to be seen in field trials or what Gordons? 
Yet we have him placing a number of setters 
about which he has no knowledge whatever 
below breeds which have net for years been 
seen at field trials. He does that simply be- 
cause the dogs of the members of the setter 
club are good looking. For this reason they 
must, to men of the Smith calibre, be a target 
for abuse as incompetent field dogs. Here is 
more of the letter: ‘‘ Now, if it takes some of 
these big, lumberly fellows that won money on 
the bench ten minutes to cross a ten-acre field 
it will be a profitable experience;”’ after which 
further sling he then proceeds to make believe 
he was only jesting. Oh, no, Mr. Smith, it 
was no joke, it was just the way many who 
only own the three-cornered animals they make 
themselves believe are English setters have of 
back-capping the good-looking dog. I know 
something about the four setters which were 
placed at the head of all the show. Both dogs 
in winners’ class, Bloomfield Rap and his half- 
brother, Bloomfield Racket, are as fast dogs in 
the field as any man can want, and if Mr. Smith 
has one that can travel faster across a ten-acre 
field than Bloomfield Rap he has got a very fast 
dog. When the snow was wet and heavy I 
tramped for an hour last November after four 
of the best looking dogs of the Bloomfield 
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kennels just to see how they acted in the field, 
and if I had any criticism to make as to their 
traveling it would be that they went too fast 
and too far, and Bloomfield Rap, then an un- 
shown dog, I think, was the flyer of the party 
and was still leading the others at the fast 
gallop till called in as we neared the kennels. 
What these dogs of Mr. Thomas did when his 
property is immaterial, so far as he is con- 
cerned, for he sold out all the best of his show 
dogs a few months ago and Mr. Bleistein, of 
Buffalo, now owns them. Mr. Thomas was not 
an exhibitor, as he was the entire club itself, 
you might say, and as he was working for the 
breed and not for himself it was, therefore, 
really fortunate that Mr. Bleistein had the dogs 
and was at liberty to show them, proving the 
wonderful excellence of the kennel by supply- 
ing the best two of each sex, besides other 
winners. 

How the victory was won is still more to 
the point. If it had been a whippet or horse 
race the judge would only have had to say 
which came in first; but in dog show placing 
we have judgment by opinion not of fact, and 
who exercises the opinion is material. If such an 
expert as Mr. Mortimer had been awarding the 
prizes the field trials men would have smiled 
and said: ‘‘What does he know about setters? 
Never fired a gun off in his life.”’ But Mr. 
Thomas did not ask any plain show judge to 
place the dogs. He went for the arch-apostle 
of the field dog, Mr. Joseph A. Graham, author 
of ‘‘The Sporting Dog’’ and an authority on 
that line far more than he is recognized as a 
good judge of a dog. In fact, I will give my 
opinion that he is not what I consider a good 
judge in that in his work that I have seen he 
failed to recognize that type is essential when 
it comes to show dog judging. He has his ideas 
on essentials and places these over what are or 
should be absolute requisites when it comes to 
show judging—condition for example. 

I state this to show the manner of man who 
assumed the arduous task of judging the first 
setter club show and not as against Mr. Graham. 
I wish to show that so far as I have seen his 
placing of dogs he chose dogs not in the same 
way that a regular show judge does, placing 
conformation, type and quality as essentials, 
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but upon ideas of his own, which I could not 
fathom. Now this was the man who picked 
out the very dogs that our very best show 
judges have placed at the head of the breed. 

As if this was not sufficient, we have another 
judge with field trials leanings officiating at 
Buffalo, in Mr. A. F. Hochwalt, whose criticisms 
on field trials have been recognized as excep- 
tionally sound. He also placed Rap and 
Racket at the top of the dogs. In bitches he 
hoed a row of his own in placing Stylish Belle 
Bonner at the head of the bitches. How he 
might have placed them had Bloomfield Blue 
Belle been at her best is another question, but 
she was pulled down to nothing in middle piece, 
having just come from puppies, and really 
should not have been entered for competition. 
Belle is a field bitch and a fast and good one. 
As between Mr. Graham’s reserve winner in 
bitches Moll O’Leck (Meg O’Leck not being at 
Buffalo), and Mr. Hochwalt’s choice, both can 
be improved in head as compared with Blue 
Belle, and while I would probably have picked 
Moll I am not going to find fault with Mr. Hoch- 
walt for taking Belle, for I could see in her 
strength of couplings and well-shaped quarters 
and hind legs justification for the decision. It 
was a decision one might have looked for from 
Mr. Graham, but he put Belle Bonner down 
about fourth at the setter show, when it came 
to her strongest class. 

To sum up the situation we have had two 
sound field trial men officiating at two of the 
most important shows held in April, and we 
find that each placed at the head of the breed the 
dog that show judges had also given the high- 
est honors to and that in bitches the difference 
was not too great to be easily explained; 
hence I claim with good grounds for the assump- 
tion, that our show judges base their decisions 
upon practical lines similar to those which 
govern men imbued with the idea that utility 
is the essential which should govern. But men 
of the Smith family of critics will still keep on 
harping that show dogs are useless, that they 
must necessarily be devoid ef speed and of 
everything which they claim their own dogs 
possess to perfection, but which is never demon- 
strated in public. These men remind me of 
the story of the Scotchman who sent a tragedy 
to Garrick, who returned it as impossible, 
whereupon the Scotchman set to work on a 
comedy, and when that was returned he ex- 
postulated with the actor for sending the 
comedy back when he had previously refused 
the tragedy, claiming that one or the other 
must be right. The Smith family all claim 
that as their dogs are not fit to get a three- 
letter card at a show they must perforce be 
high-class field dogs. 

It is not the first time I have had my say 
about getting good looking dogs, primarily. 
Field work is a matter of education, good looks 


comes from selection and breeding from good 
lookers. Messrs. Graham and Hochwalt have 
sustained the contention in public competition 
where all was open and above board, that the 
very best show setters of the present day—and 
I do not know when we have had better looking 
or more quality dogs—are the best fitted by 
conformation for field work. I add thereto 
of my own knowledge that they are fast dogs, 
strong, easy gallopers, able to go the pace long 
enough to let it be said that they are lasters. 

Now to the thousands of readers of Fre_p 
AND SrrEAM interested in shooting dogs, and 
who may wish to make a little cash off their 
dogs as well as afford themselves much pleas- 
ure, I urge upon them the advisability of 
breeding to dogs of class and which have proved 
their class by winning at good shows. You 
will get as many working puppies from them 
as from three-cornered ‘‘Tennessee’’ setters, 
and you can get more money for them. Weep 
the best bitch puppy for yourself and breed her 
to another dog of class and breed up in this way. 
I recently had a commission to get a good- 
looking field dog and advertised for a broken 
dog. A very large percentage of the replies 
offered dogs at from $25 down, some as low as 
$10, but the moment there was a suggestion of 
good looks in the dog up went the price to $50 
or $75, and above that. The letters about the 
cheap dogs never mentioned what they looked 
like, and we may presume that descriptions 
would have been given had such been advis- 
able. This is an era in dogdom when good 
money is easy to get for the hard-to-get article, 
and the field dog possessing approach to show 
class is one of the hard-to-gets. With Shaks- 
pere, I say, ‘‘put money in thy purse,”’ and you 
can do that by breeding the kind of dog people 
will pay well for. And above all, do not be- 
come one of the carping Smiths of the dog 
world, simply because you have not a dog fit 
to show. 


BEGIN WITHOUT DELAY 


The time is at hand when yard training of 
puppies may be no longer delayed if they are 
to be in proper shape to put on game by the 
open season. This part of the work is the 
most time-absorbing and also most important 
in educating a bird dog. All the work is to be 
done at home—the open yard, or a vacant 
room where there is nothing to distract the 
attention of the pupil during the lessons. 

Sportsmen undertaking to fit their own dogs 
for work on game will find the time well spent 
and have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
precious puppy is not being maltreated, half- 
starved, getting mangy, nearly eaten up alive 
by fleas or lice in unsanitary kennels, etc., to 
say nothing of the expense trainers extort 
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Moreover, a dog trained by its owner, as a rule 
is more subservient, obedient and companion- 
able than if handled by any other person. 

True, a great many men have an idea that 
they cannot devote the necessary time to train 
their own dog. All such should disabuse their 
minds of this fallacy. Where there is a will 
there is a way! One lesson per day, of but 
twenty minutes’ duration, suffices. Most any 
man can find that much spare time—by day or 
night, and that, too, at home. If there be no 
yard to conduct the lessons in, then take the 
pupil to a vacant room, which may be any- 
where from basement to garret, just so no 
undue noises or distractions interfere. You 
may also imagine you have no patience—sheer 
folly! Just make the beginning in an up-to- 
date, approved method, follow plain instruc- 
tions step by step and, dollars to marbles, in 
less than a week you will be proud of your 
pup and of yourself as well and feel inspired to 
go through the course as laid down and so 
easily carried out. 

Rushing things is to be guarded against be- 
cause, as a rule, nothing is gained thereby. 
Nor need there be any rush in trying to get the 
pup along quickly. There is plenty of time, 
and by progressing slowly but systematically 
on the chosen course satisfactory results are 
inevitable. If through yard training before 
the open season comes round, put the pup in 
action from time to time by having him re- 
trieve objects hidden away for him to seek 
out, have him obey simple orders as apply in 
actual work on game, make a friend and com- 
panion of him—result, an affectionate, willing 
worker at your order at any and all times to 
your entire satisfaction. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


T. P. L., Elmira, N. Y.—My puppy, four 
months old, has a rupture near the navel and 
I find no one here knows how to cure it. The 
pup seems not to be ailing because of it, but 
it looks bad and, if possible, I should like to 
have the bulge eliminated. I find much in- 
teresting and valuable information in the kennel 
department of FreLp AND STREAM and hope 
you can help me out in this matter. 

Answer:—This sort of protruding at navel 
is very common and in long-haired dogs 
amounts to little or nothing, because in course 
of time it regulates itself to a degree by being 
retracted and partly covered with hair. How- 
over, the overcoming of it is a simple matter: 
Lay the pup on back and hold quiet for several 
minutes, till sac has withdrawn to within; hair 
around the place has been clipped beforehand 
(an inch or so); now apply sticking plaster or 
tire band smoothly over place and further 
attention need not be given it. Should pup 
lick it off, then he must be muzzled or the patch 


bandaged. In course of a week or ten days the 
patch will drop off and the rupture healed in. 


F. 8S. R., Oswego, N. Y.—I have an English 
setter, seven months old, who was playing with 
another dog near a street car and got hit by it, 
but not hard enough to injure him. Now he 
fears the car when passing by and runs home. 
Any rumbling noise startles him when out 
with me, and forthwith he strikes out for home. 
He is not afraid of a gun when fired right close 
to him while out in the woods, but as soon as 
he gets into the city he bolts at the least provo- 
cation. Can this fear be overcome without 
punishment? Have not whipped him so far 
for it. 

Answer:—The pup simply fears a repetition 
and to avoid a collision skips out for home. Put 
the ferce collar on him with four feet of stout 
cord (sash cord is best as it will not kink) and 
lead to near passing car; do not speak nor ap- 
parently give him any attention, but be sure 
to hold on to rope; he may tug and try to 
escape for an instant, but then quickly slack 
up because of the punishment self-inflicted and 
walk along quietly, though the first time taken 
out he may be scared. Repeat this several 
times until he finds no harm comes to him 
while with you and then drop rope to trail 
letting him suppose you still have him in leash. 
Two or three trips out should fully overcome 
all fear. 


B. M., Chicago, I1l—I own a setter dog over 
a year old, and have given him the full courge 
ot systematic yard training as per ‘‘The Am, _ 
teur Trainer,’’ which book I obtained fro, 
FirLp AND STREAM two months ago, and h 
has taken to everything wonderfully well, and 
I am very much pleased; but there is one thing 
I want your advice on. He is inclined to be 
gun-shy; although not afraid of the pop of a 
pistol, he shudders and comes to heel when the 
gun is fired. In the book mentioned I find this 
fault well described, and also the way to over- 
come it, but here in the city I cannot very well 
apply the method, and to take him to the 
country would be rather inconvenient. How 
shall I proceed? 

Answer:—In this case the fear of gun can 
easily be overcome by merely taking the dog 
out to one of the shooting parks where shooting 
is carried on continually during certain days. 
It will be necessary, however, to proceed care- 
fully and not approach the shooters too quickly 
with dog in leash. Lead nearer and nearer by 
degrees; stop several times at a distance and 
again go nearer; eventually come up close to 
shooters. Apparently pay no attention to the 
dog, as if the noise had no significance what- 
ever—not even speaking to the dog—just let 
him make his own observations. At first he 
may show nervousness and attempt escaping, 
which be sure to prevent. If other dogs are 
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on the grounds it will help matters, because 
yours will see them paying no attention to the 
racket and gain courage thereby. Several such 
trips will have the desired effect. Then, when 
taken afield, you should not at once fire the gun 
while dog is close to you but wait till fifty yards 
distant; now fire gun in opposite direction and 
at once start off in that course till dog has over- 
taken you and gone ahead; when well out, 
repeat, and so on several times. The first time 
out for this purpose the entire attention should 
be given this matter and dog not restricted to 
any orders whatever till fully courageous, and 
avoid all excitement or possibly frightening in 
any manner. 


T.O.M., Marshall, Texas. 
—I have just received 
through FIELD AND STREAM 
“The Amateur Trainer,” 
and to say I am much 
pleased with it would be 
putting itin too mild a 
form. I have been train- 
ing and handling bird dogs 
for about twenty years and 
have been very successful 
along that line, therefore 
this book is very interest- 
ing as well as helpful to 
me, simplifying matters 
and showing to me plainly 
the many mistakes, vexa- 
tions and loss of time with 
former dogs. I have an 
English setter, more than 
seven years old, who works 
well, but never did retrieve 
to suit me; he is too rough 
with the bird and, there- 
fore, I always keep him in 
and hunt up the dead bird 
to prevent it being crushed. 
Can I, with any degree of 
certainty, make him do 
better at his age by apply- 
ing the method as laid 
down in this valuable 
book? 

Answer:—It certainly can be done. On 
page 77, ‘‘Mouthing or Mutilating,’’ the pro- 
cedure is plainly given and by carrying out in- 
structions this, or any other dog, can be made 
soft-mouthed and to retrieve willingly and 
pleasantly with not.a feather ruffled, placing 
the dead bird in your hand while in sitting 
posture before you. As he already knows 
what is wanted the fault can be overcome in 
ene afternoon. Ed, F. Haberlein 


Many owners of valuable dogs are situated 
far away from the cities and towns where a 
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veterinary may be secured in case of any 
trouble, and many a good dog has gone from 
bad to worse owing to this fact and the owner’s 
inability to do ought save look at the poor 
beast sympathetically and helplessly wish he 
knew of some remedy. It is to such as he that 
we wish to recommend the use of Sulpho- 
Napthol. This wonderful antiseptic not only 
is beneficial to dogs suffering from fleas, 
mange or any of the other afflictions prevalent 
in dogdom, but is potential in preventing 
them. The use of Sulpho-Napthol as an 
exterminator of germs and vermin in the 
kennel is as good as insurance against any of 
the common dog diseases. 
The Sulpho-Napthol Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass., 
will gladly give inquirers 
the benefit of their study 
and experience. Write to 
them and you may possibly 
save yourself some future 
trouble and expense. 


We wish to call the at- 
tention of our dog-loving 
readers to the Old Grist 
Mill dog and puppy bread 
as a superior article of 
food for all seasons. It is 
used by some of the best 
kennels in the country, 
and at all dog shows a 
large percentage of the 
winners are dogs that have 
been conditioned on this 
admirable product. 

Everyone concedes that 
a man is largely what he 
eats, and this is equally 
true of dogs. Dogs and 
puppies need nutritive and 
bone-producing food, and 
this has been produced in 
the Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread, as it is made from 
entire wheat flour, selected 
beef, oatmeal, and rice. 
Order some from your 
grocer sporting goods dealer, or druggist. 


J. M. Bullis, Jr., proprietor of the Stanford 
Kennels, of Bangale, N Y., has erected a new 
and much larger building, 70 feet long, 24 feet 
wide and 8 feet high, with all the improvements 
that fanciers of dogs have devised, to be de- 
voted exclusively to beagles. He has a very 
large stock on hand and stands ready to supply 
anything in the way of beagles. Accommoda- 
tions for hunting parties may be had during the 
fall months at very reasonable rates. 




















Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. 


flow into you as sunshine flows into trees. 








Nature's peace will 
The winds will blow their 


own freshness into you, and the storms their energy, while cares will 


drop off like autumn leaves. 


The superior comforts and _ privileges of 
city life, alluring as they may be during nine 
months of the year, in the 
midst of the heated term 
fade to nothingness in com- 
parison with t hose the coun- 
try offers us. We dream of shady groves and 
billowy fields of grain and grass, swaying and 
sighing at the caress of refreshing zephyrs; of 
crystal streams rippling musically over their 
beds of shining pebbles; of broad lakes, lily- 
flecked, mirroring the skies and the darting 
swallows and lazy dragon-flies, and dotted with 
widening circles from leaping fish. Dream, 
yearn, repine, until at last, if such is to be our 
happy fortune, the time comes around when the 
vision materializes as a blessed reality—ours to 
know and to enjoy, though only for a few brief 
days. 

It is wonderful how much of pleasure may 
be felt within the brief span between dawn and 
dusk! Is the early morning best-—when the 
barnyard chorister calls us forth to watch the 
east with its changing hues of gray and crimson 
and gold, and hear the feathered denizens of 
meadows, fence-rows and groves attest their 
gladness that the night has passed? Or the 
mid-day hour upon the latticed veranda, with 
honey-questing bees among the climbing flow- 
ers, and the jarring drone of the locust coming 
from afar in ceaseless, drowsy monody? Or 
the gloamingtide, melodious with the tinkle 
of homing cowbells; fragrant with dew-destilled 
sweetness of the new-mown hay? Each and 
every moment seems supremely enjoyable, 
though we are content to spend them in idle- 
ness, and we wonder at the perversity of human 
nature which impels the country youth to 
desert such blissful surroundings for the city’s 
dust and clamor, sordid avarice, jealousies and 
strife. The diamond sparkle of dew drops 
fired by the rising sun, the spider’s silken web, 
and the unalloyed gold of the humble pumpkin 
blossom—here are visible signs of opulence, 


JULY IN THE 
COUNTRY 


—JoHn MuIrR 


if you will, untaxable and immune from peril 
by financial panic, the craft of the law or stress 
of business competition. 


* * * 


All of mankind seems to have entered into 
a conspiracy to bring about the squirrel’s death 
by starvation, since the forest 
trees in greatest demand by 
lumbermen are of the species 
upon which he depends most 
largely for subsistence. The nut-bearing hard- 
woods, such as the beech and the various spe- 
cies of hickory, yielded him his winter stores 
in greatest supply, and where these trees were 
lacking, the oaks served most admirably in- 
stead; but unkind chance has willed that these 
woods should be especially valuable in a com- 
mercial way, and no sentimental consideration 
is granted the wild creatures who have feasted 
times untold among those swaying branches or 
upon the moss-grown, leaf-strewn earth be- 
neath them. Strange, indeed, that the white 
oaks should yield the choicest lumber as well 
as the sweetest acorns! 

In earlier days only the largest, most thrifty 
trees were felled by the loggers, but the growing 
scarcity has rendered valuable all, or nearly all, 
old enough to be bearing fruit. The squirrels 
flee before the axe and saw, and, when they 
venture back again, find but a tangle of under- 
growth, broken and crushed under the sprawl- 
ing limbs of their old-time friends. No chance 
of food here for the seasons and years to come, 
save perhaps a few mid-summer meals of black- 
berries—or of juicy, white grubs, after the rot- 
ting bark cleaves from the rotting branches. 
It is well for the squirrel that he is a bit om- 
nivorous in his feeding, else his would be a 
sorry case indeed. Even as it is, in many of 
the hardwood districts of the South, the region 
now furnishing a large proportion of the world’s 
supply of white oak, squirrels have practically 
disappeared from localities where they could 


ON SHORT 
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be found in thousands only a few years ago, 
having migrated, famine-driven, never to 
return. 

It is a matter of sincere regret that so few 
of our southern and western states have recog- 
nized the squirrel’s need of protection. There 
should be a close season of at least six months, 
preferably ending August 1, to satisfy the 
demands of agriculturists, whose only charge 
against the squirrel is that he raids their corn- 
fields when the grain is ‘‘in the milk,” or at the 
‘roasting ear’’ stage of maturity. We have 
warrant and reason for preserving this, the 
only game quadruped whose preservation is 
practicable in thickly settled localities, whose 
mere presence lends a most charming touch 
of life to the least attractive of wayside wood- 


lands. 


* * 2 


A veteran woodsman whose best years were 
devoted to practical work with the rifle and axe, 
remarked, after read- 
ing Oliver Kemp’s 
“Log Cabin Building’”’ 
in the June number: 
‘His only mistake is in not making it plainer 
that this work can be done by anyone. A 
poor axeman is handicapped; but he can still 
hack down poles and notch them together. 
More than once I have cut the logs for a twelve- 
foot shack, cobbed it up and roofed it with bark 
in less than a day—and I don’t know of any 
sort of work more interesting, or that comes 
nearer being pure, unadulterated fun.” 

A careful study of Mr. Kemp’s articles will 
repay our readers. Circumstances often render 
advisable the building of a shelter more sub- 
stantial and comfortable than the fragile tents 
usually carried upon outing trips. Moreover, an 
axe, a hammer and a few pounds of nails are 
more convenient for transportation than the 
tent itself, and abundant material for a log 
cabin can be found convenient to any desirable 
camp spot in the woods. And we desire to 
accentuate and personally endorse the state- 
ment above quoted, that, for interest and 
pleasure, the temporary sojourner in the wilder- 
ness cannot turn to better employment than 
that which will give him a house of his own 
handiwork. 


A LODGE IN THE 
WILDERNESS 
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Elsewhere in this issue will be found the 
announcement that the National Collection 
of Heads and Horns has 
at last become an estab- 
lished fact, through the 
initiative, we are glad to 
say, of Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, a public-spirited gentleman who 
is no less a sportsman than a scientist, and not 
without renown as the author of books of ex- 
pleration and adventure that are in especial 
favor among sportsmen. The time for the es- 
tablishment of such a collection is now, if ever; 
the delay of even a very few years will add to 
the difficulty of the undertaking, at the rate 
that many species of big game are disappearing 
from their old-time haunts. It is to be hoped 
that sportsmen generally will recognize the 
importance of furthering this laudable move- 
ment by every means in their power, and in the 
event of their coéperation there seems no rea- 
son to doubt that the collection may be made 
the most complete in existence, in so far as 
relates to trophies of American big game. 


A MOST 
COMMENDABLE 
MOVEMENT 


* * 

The reasonable assurance of a championship 
match this year between American, Canadian 
and British teams has 
aroused the interest of 
our civilian and mil- 
itary riflemen, who are 
pleased to learn that the Palma trophy contests 
are to be revived, with something more than a 
possible chance that the trophy will once more 
come into our keeping. The importance of 
such an international event is great, especially 
at the present time, when there is such general 
recognition of the need of popular education 
in rifle shooting. Whatever its outcome may 
be, a greater share of interest will attach to 
this match than has been granted similar con- 
tests in the past; won or lost, it is bound to 
lend fresh impulse to a movement that has 
already gained the support of representative 
Americans prominent in all walks of life. Ir- 
respective of the outcome of Peace Conferences, 
it is as well that ours should continue a ‘‘ Nation 
of Riflemen.”’ 


WITH THE 
GROOVED BARREL 
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Some of the finest inventive talent of to-day is constantly employed by the fire- 
arms, ammunition and sporting goods manufacturers in working out new ideas, 
with the. result that new or improved ‘tools of the craft” ,are constantly being pro- 
duced. Of these, some are not as yet generally introduced, some, for one reason or 
another, are not advertised in our pages, and some, owing to oversold conditions, 


may not be advertised for some time. 


Our purpose in adding this new feature is to give our readers a_ department 
that will be an encyclopedia of information of the new arms, ammunition and 
equipment that are being manufactured from month to month—a department that 
will be independent of any advertising connection, and edited for our readers only. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


“VEN though we accept absolutely the 
Mosaical history of creation and credit 
the world with an existence of less than 

four thousand years, we are still a bit slow 
forgetting that the natural bed of mankind is 
the earth. How supremely restful, what a 
delicious experience, to sprawl at length upon 
the yielding sward, with the pure breath of 
Heaven caressing cheek and brow, and only 
a shield of tremulous leaves to turn aside the 
sun’s fervent rays! Visit our city parks, the 
playgrounds of rich and poor, and note how 
every accessible bit of grass has its loungers 
on summer days, when the ground is even 
moderately dry. A sick child will slip from 
its mother’s tender embrace to find grateful 
lodging on the hard earth, but the natural in- 
stinct is less strong after years of slavish sub- 
servience to the teachings of civilization. If 
we yield to Nature’s beckoning, it is with 
reservations. It is out of the question to 
discuss sleeping on the ground, except pos- 
sibly in the mid-summer months, and even 
then unless we are provided with oil-cloths and 
blankets, that our couch may be soft and 
proof against dampness. The knack of scoop- 
ing out a little hollow to accommodate a too- 
prominent hip joint, is no longer one of the 
things that the veteran camper teaches his 
pupils, but those of the older school have not 
forgotten the trick, nor the well substantiated 
theory that there is nothing like a night’s 
bivouac on the bare earth to draw lumbago 
and other rheumatic ills from aching joints. 

However, twentieth century sportsmen and 

lovers of outdoor life have their own ideas 


of ‘‘roughing it,’’ and find a sufficient change 
from conventional surroundings when roofed 
by ten-ounce canvas and bedded upon in- 
flated cushions. These pneumatic mattresses 
insure rest the first night in camp, whereas one 
must be some little time getting accustomed 
to the one-blanket or the no-blanket bed, 
and there is no getting away from the fact that 
a good night’s sleep better equips the hunter 
or angler for the enjoyment of sport. The 
Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Reading, Mass., 
makes a line of pneumatic mattresses and 
cushions that are about right, being light, 
easy to pack in small compass for transpor- 
tation when deflated, and so strongly con- 
structed that they will stand a good many 
seasons’ wear. The ‘‘Comfort’’ sleeping pock- 
et, made by the same concern, is another good 
thing in its way, but more generally intended 
for cold weather use. Just now, as a woods- 
man might express it, the demand is more for 
‘‘naddin’”’ than for ‘‘kiver.’”” Hammocks 
are being used in camp much more than was 
formerly the case, since they are suspended 
well above the ground, and the occupant 
is comfortable enough once he has grown used 
to having his head and heels higher than his 
body. Camp cots, such as are made by the 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture Co , Racine Junc- 
tion, Wis., are perhaps better when one locates 
for a considerable time in the same place, 
especially if he has facilities for transporta- 
tion. These cots are light weight (the ‘Ever 
Camp Out” bed, made by the Green Bay Cot 
Co., Green Bay, Wis., weighing only seven 
pounds—or thirteen with tent and mosquito 
netting complete) and can, of course, be car- 
ried readily in a canoe, but add too much to the 
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pack of the footman who goes in the woods 
for a few days only, bearing his entire equip- 
ment on his shoulders. A sleeping tent is on 
the market, just large enough to shelter the 
occupant when recumbent, and which is en- 
tered through an opening at the top seam, 
the same being protected by a flap when 
closed. It is sold with or without a moisture- 
proof mattress, and is remarkably handy for 
canoe cruisers and others who can carry little 
impedimenta. The Suspended Tent Co., Chi- 
cago, has another extremely novel device, the 
nature of which is suggested by the name. 
The tent and cot is combined, and can be sus- 
pended at any desired height. As a sleeping 
shelter it has its uses throughout the year, 
but is peculiarly desirable in summer, as can- 
vas may be employed for the roof only, the 
sides being of netting to permit a free circu- 
lation of air. Speaking of tents, it may be 
mentioned that they are now obtainable, from 
various manufacturing concerns, of special 
patterns and materials for the use of campers 
who travel in light marching order and require 
that all their equipment must be of the least 
possible weight and bulk. It will be readily 
understood that a considerable price is asked 
for a tent of oiled silk, capable of being rolled 
up and stowed in one’s coat pocket; but there 
are others of light weight, water-proofed cot- 
ton, that will serve the purpose quite as well, 
are but very little more bulky, and cost a great 
deal less. It will be our pleasure at a later 
date to go more fully into this matter of light- 
weight tents, as it is one in which a great many 
of our readers are naturally interested. In 
a recent issue we had something to say con- 
cerning portable houses, hundreds of which 
are to-day in use as summer cottages and club 
buildings, on the shores of our inland waters, 
though it is safe to say that this type of build- 
ing has not yet received one-tenth of the at- 
tention deserved. As made by the Wyckoff 
Lumber Mfg. Co., of Ithaca, N.Y., or the Spring 
field Portable Construction Co., Springfield, 
Mass., these portable houses combine beauty 
and utility to a remarkable degree, being wind- 
and water-tight, attractive in design, and but 
little more expensive than those crude and 
hastily-thrown-together cabins that are only 
endurable as makeshifts, because the only 
known alternative is their abandonment and a 
retreat either to some crowded, uncomfortable 
hotel, or a return to the wearisome, smothering 
city. A portable house possesses this prime 
advantage over all others, that if its surround- 
ings grow tiresome or are found disadvantage- 
ous, it may be removed in a few hours to others 
more desirable. 

The Gold Medal line of camp furniture, re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph, in- 
cludes practically everything a camper re- 


quires in the way of tables, stools, chairs, etc., 
all lightly yet strongly built, and made to fold 
within the smallest possible compass. As 
equipment for the culinary department, it 
would be difficult to find anything more con- 
venient than the ‘‘Kamp Kook’s Kit,’’ made 
by F. C. Wilson & Co., Chicago, all necessary 
cooking vessels and table implements for a 
party of six, crating within a metal carrying 
case, which, when emptied and placed in 
position, serves as a cooking range. There are 
a number of very desirable camp stoves on the 
market—the Cree and Baxter stoves seem to 
be prime favorites—but summer campers com- 
monly prefer open-air cooking, over a bed of 
glowing coals, except on the occasional rainy 
day, when the east wind appears to come 
direct from an iceberg. The Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co., of New York, catalogue some of the 
handiest ‘‘tricks’’ a camp-fire cook ever 
dreamed of—notable among them being a 
folding contrivance of strap iron, which opens 
for lying across the burning logs and supplies 
a level and steady resting place for frying- 
pan, coffee-pot and kettles. Most of us can 
remember how that stick burned through at 
the wrong moment and dumped the coffee 
or the trout into the ashes. Aluminum is be- 
coming the most popular material for cook- 
ing utensils and tableware, being extremely 
light, rust-proof and durable. Pretty nearly 
anything in this line may be had from either 
the Abercrombie & Fitch Co., or the New 
York Sporting Goods Co. 

The average Yankee sportsman possesses 
inventive ability and the knack of doing won- 
ders with a saw, a hammer and a few nails, 
and will prefer to knock together his own 
camp furniture. Expressly for his benefit 
we wish to interject the remark that a wooden 
stool or bench is the opposite of restful to 
wearied bone and muscle, unless provided 
with a back to lean against, and continually 
humping over one’s knees is not especially 
good for the digestive organs. The Superior 
Seat Back Co., Chicago, makes a folding seat 
back, weighing only two pounds, which may be 
instantly attached to bench, boat seat or stool, 
providing the seat is of inch lumber or thinner, 
and there you are! A nice canvas support 
for your back—and you can elevate your chin 
and blow smoke rings into the tent peak to 
your heart’s content. 

The Marble line of pocket axes and camp 
knives are too well known to require especial 
mention here; but it might not be amiss to re- 
mark that the average beginner in camp lore 
tries to buy too much knife for his money. 
Long and heavy blades are unhandy—four 
inches from hilt to point is long enough, and 
the thinner the blade the better. The Dall 
De Weese and canoe patterns are all right— 
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the regular hunting models all wrong—or as 
nearly so as keen, perfectly tempered blades 
can be, unless still more unnecessary metal is 
crowded into them. The Marble people manu- 
facture to meet the demand, but are quietly 
doing much to educate sportsmen in the 
knowledge that this demand is generally ill- 
judged. U. J. Ullery, of New York, has a 
handy pocket knife, the blade of which may be 
instantly removed, and any one of a half- 
dozen different tools substituted instead. 
Anglers will find the file and saw of this 
combination mighty good things to have 
around when a rod is to be repaired, and the 
man with the gun will have occasional use for 
the screw-driver and some of the other im- 
plements. 

Skipping the Khotal and Primus oil stoves, 
the folding lanterns, and a lot of other good 
things that we lack space to mention accord- 
ing to their deserts, a few words must be 
spoken in favor of certain pocket medicine 
kits, put out by Pond’s Extract and other 
companies, and the ‘‘first aid’’ outfits, which 
campers may never have use, 
but which might sometime prove worth their 
weight in gold. People get sick now and then, 
even at home, and you can’t surround the 
human anatomy so thickly with safeguards 
that there is no room for an accident to creep 
in. We will risk the charge of malicious allit- 
eration by saying that prudence prompts 
precautions. Take a ‘‘repair kit”? along with 
you; the cost is small and its presence in camp 
is reassuring. 

Another thing which we want our readers 
to keep in mind when going into the woods 
something that every camper or 
should invariably carry in his kit—is a supply 
of Hydrozone. This powerful yet absolutely 
harmless remedy, will take the sting out of 
insect bites, subdue and take the fever out of 
sunburn, prevent poison in cuts or wounds 
and positively cure ivy poison. As a demon- 
stration, we have arranged with the manu- 
facturer to supply our readers with a 25-cent 
trial bottle free. Mention this magazine 
and send 10 cents to pay forwarding charges 
to Charles Marchand, 59 Prince St., New York. 

Last, but not least, we call attention right 
here to Oleo Cureine, a healing remedy, manu- 
factured by the Oleo Remedy Co., 132 East 
23rd St., New York City. This is a remedy we 
can speak of from personal experience as being 
the very best remedial agent for those who are 
in the woods, in a yacht or a touring car, and 
are not within the reach of a doctor, and who, 
by reason of an accident, need prompt and re- 
liable treatment. For the ordinary ailments 


occasion to 


canoeist 


and accidents, such as burns, bruises, wounds, 
cuts, skin abrasions, ivy poisoning, sprains, 
lameness, chafes, sunburns, the sting of mos- 
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quitoes, deerflies, gnats, ete., this remedy is 
unexcelled. For internal use, say for colds, 
coughs, sore throat, symptoms of pneumonia 
or grippe, it is equally effective. Any camping, 
yachting or touring outfit is not complete with- 
out a bottle or can, which the company’s motto 
says, is ‘‘A Medicine Chest in Every Bottle.”’ 
You will make a great mistake if your camp, 
yacht, houseboat or touring car is not pro- 
vided with a bottle of Oleo Cureine. Send for 
a booklet or drop into the office and let Capt. 
B. S. Osbon, the manager, tell you what can be 
done with this really wonderful remedy. The 
Captain stands behind it with his enviable 
reputation, gained as Ex-Naval Officer, Master 
Mariner, Traveler, Author, and Lecturer. 

One of the first, and usually the greatest 
difficulty encountered by the novice in fly 
and bait-casting, is that which is technically 
termed back-lashing—the spool of the reel 
over-running, with the result that a trouble- 
some surplus of loose line discovers itself 
below the first guide in snarls and tangles. 
Thumbing a reel to obviate this trouble is 
an art that the most apt do not acquire in a 
day. Many anglers never become so expert 
in thumbing that an occasional back-lash 


does not come their way, and the worst of it 
is that it usually chooses a time when their 
fully occupied 


minds are with other and 





pleasanter matters. The Anti Back-lash Reel 
Co., Sturgis, Mich., is now offering a device 
for checking the spool automatically by a 
mechanical movement, of which the best 
and the least that can be said is that it ac- 
complishes its purpose. It is not a simple 
attachment applicable to any reel, but an im- 
provement in reel construction. With this 
reel the beginner can devote his mind and time 
to acquiring distance and accuracy in cast- 
ing, without the nerve- and temper-wracking 
delays attendant upon straightening and 
winding back a tangled line, and not a few 
old and seasoned anglers will now, for the 
first time, be able to get all the sport they are 
rightfully entitled to. The price of the 
reel is $6.00, and a great many fishermen 
are likely to decide it is worth the money. 
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The average angling picture shows the fisher- 
man with his wicker-work creel slung jauntily 
at his side, and undoubtedly a creel is very 
handy for carrying a catch light in weight and 
numbers. But where the fish run large and 
there are lots of ’em, a stringer is better— 
something like the ‘‘ Boss’’ fish stringer, manu- 
factured by J. Sommer & Co., Milwaukee, and 
here illustrated. The stringer proper has a 
needle at one end and a snap hook at the other. 
String the first fish in 
the usual way, passing 
the needle through the 
hook to secure it, the 
other fish following in 
due order—if you catch 
them. When ready to 
carry, the handle comes 
in play. Pass needle 
through the _ handle; 
unsnap the hook at first 

@ fish; slip hook over 
needle close to handle, and return needle into 
handle. If the fish trail in carrying, lift the 
stringer at the center of the loop and drop into 
hook at the middle of the handle. The device 
is covered by patent, issued August 7, 1906. 





The Chicago Flag & Decorating Co., Chicago 
Ill., has lately put on the market a most useful 
device, which it calls the ‘‘ Torpedo” swimming 
jacket, a broad belt of waterproof drill surround- 
ing the wearer and holding in proper position 
buoys made of non-absorbent vegetable fibre, 
which are capable of floating a weight of 400 
pounds for an indefinite period. They are made 
in two sizes, weight from 10 to 18 ounces. These 
jackets are an invaluable aid to those learning 
to swim, and will be found a most welcome 
auxiliary by the most expert in water sports, 
especially in long distance swimming. Anglers, 
canoeists, yachtsmen, and summer campers 
in general will find them very handy and useful. 


Happy and fortunate is he who can reel 
in his line with the lightning rapidity neces- 
sary in fighting some of our scrappier 
game fish, and when the job is done, 
find his reel as neatly wound as the 
spools of cotton we buy at the store. 
say, 


he, we and we 


Happy is 





’ 


might also say ‘‘scarce is he,’’ for our ex- 
perience at the streams and lakes has shown 
us that there are few indeed who are so expert 
as never to be obliged to unwind their line 
before the next cast. A very ingenious de- 
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vice is now being placed upon the market by 
C. W. Castle, of Logansport, Ind., known as 
the Ross Thumb Spooler, the sole object of 
which is to prevent just such mishaps as the 
line climbing up the side of the reel, back- 
lashing, etc., and from all reports it serves 
its purpose right from the word ‘‘go.”’ 

We have lately had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the ‘‘Freeport’’ hook, made by Louis 
Biersach, Freeport, Ill., and propose giving it 
a practical test in the near future. To make 
use of a common colloquialism, this hook “looks 
good”’ to us, and it seems that many anglers 
have found it to be quite as good as it looks. 
If nothing more, it does away with the need of 
discussing that troublesome question as to 
whether game fish strike at a troll through 
mere combativeness or because they mistake 
it for a living creature suitable for food, since 
the ‘‘Freeport’’ may be briefly described as a 

















THE FREEPORT HOOK 
baited spoon, and in consequence calculated 
to attract alike the hungry fish and those that 
are merely spoiling for a fight. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the, hook as in- 
tended for use with frog bait : when minnows are 
employed a single instead of a treble hook is 
attached to the chain. In either case no points 
are exposed to catch obstructions, since the 
large hook is made absolutely weedless by a 
never-failing guard. The object of the chain 
trailer is two-fold. It not only secures the fish 
that strike short, but in its position beneath 
the bait serves as ballast, holding minnow or 
frog in the natural swimming position. The 
spoon, hung upon blue bead bearings, is of 
extra heavy nickel-plate, lined on the inside 
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with blue enamel that will not crack or chip off. 
The entire combination is strong, the large 
hook being tested to 100 pounds pull, the links 
of the chain brazed and all joints substantially 
fastened. As before remarked, we are inclined 
to agree in advance with those who have tried 
the ‘‘Freeport’’ and found it a sure killer. 

Here is what the popular New York Sport- 
ing Goods Co. has to say to our readers: 

In our store every requirement for a camp- 
ing, fishing or hunting trip can be had and 
all information as to where and when to 
go. We will tell you what to take, and what 
is sometimes as important, what not to take. 
Our representatives have since 1900 made 
yearly trips to the woods, fished and hunted 
in practically all the good localities in Maine 
and gathered valuable information which is 
free to the sportsman. 

Our store is conveniently located at 
Warren street, just off Broadway, or if you 
can’t call, let us mail you our 164-page book 
No. 365. 


17 


The little box shown in the illustration is 
not a flask; it is known as a “‘hopper coop,” 
and its purpose is, as its name implies, to serve 
as a coop for grasshoppers. There are many 
of us, we feel sure, who have fared forth with 
the time-honored cigar box filled with the 
frisky hoppers, and there are few of these 
who have not, at some stage of the game or 
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another, dropped the aforesaid and above- 
mentioned cigar box, and seen the likewise 
above-mentioned frisky hoppers friskily hop 
off back to home and mother. This little coop 
is easily carried in the hip pocket and keeps the 
bait live and healthy. The dispensers of this 
charitable, beneficent cuss-curer are H. J. 
Frost & Co., 99 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 





Bradley’s game and fish carrier is an article 
of equipment that will please sportsmen in gen- 


eral, since it combines the best ideas in fish 
stringers and game carriers, and when not in 
use can be doubled up and slipped in the 
pocket. Nowadays it is becoming quite com- 
mon for anglers to carry some sort of a firearm 
on their excursions to lakes and streams when 
any description of game is in season, for it is 
possible to do so without adding materially to 
the burden carried. Both rifles and shotguns 
are lighter than in the old days, shorter in the 
barrel, and easily carried with a shoulder sling, 
and they are ever so handy when fur or feather 
pops into sight! And after the shot is fired 
whether fur or feather has fallen, the Bradley 
carrier is ready to receive and hold it securely. 
That’s all—only the carrier is made by the 
Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., and 
will be sent you, postpaid, for $1.00. 

If it is your ill luck to bury a fish-hook in 
your flesh over the barb, the proper course of 
procedure is to push the point on through and 
out, as nearly as possible to the point of entry, 
file or break off the ringed or flatted shank, 
and then the rest is easy. If the hook is old 
and rusted, there is a 
possible danger from 
blood poison; but we 
all know that these 
little accidents are un- 
avoidable sometimes 

especially when one 
is fighting his way 
through the tangled 
brush that so often 
borders good fishing 
water. Orit might be 
more nearly correct 
to say they were un- 
avoidable before the 
invention of the 
safety hook and_ reel-holder, here _ illus- 
trated—one of the best things we have 
lately had the pleasure of offering to our 
readers’ attention. As will be seen, in ad- 
dition to holding and guarding the hook, 
it is also an effective reel band lock, fitting 
any standard sized rod and instantly applied. 
It is merely a matter of placing the holder on 
the back of the rod, above or below the reel 
and in a position to support the sliding seat 
band against accidental displacement, thus 
preventing the reel from working loose and 
dropping off the rod. The manner of fastening 
and protecting the hook is clearly shown. The 
holder will receive either a single hook or any 
one of a gang or combination, such as are used 
with a fly, trolling spoon or other artificial 
lure, and without injuring or displacing the 
feathers or other parts of same. The in- 
ventor and manufacturer is Charles L. Sulli- 
van, 1340 Colony Building, Chicago, III. 








~~ 








~~ 
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In the words of the old song: ‘‘There’s 
Nothing Like Leather’’—especially when you 
are speaking of clothing that’s calculated to 
stand any amount of rough wear, keep out the 
wind and the cold, and hold in the natural heat 
of the body. After all, this is the true secret 
of bodily warmth. The internal furnace will 
generate sufficient heat if you can only prevent 
its escape. Layer 
after layer of knit 
clothing will not per- 
fectly serve this pur- 
pose; there’s nothing 
like leather. There 
is a chamois Icather 
jacket, made by the 
Pennsylvania Tan- 
ningCo., Great Bend, 
Pa., that will be 
found peculiarly 
adapted for the use 
of sportsmen, trap- 
shooters and others 
who are abroad in 
cold, raw weather. 
The accompanying cut will give an_ ide: 
of its appearance, and how much less burden- 
some and hampering it is to the wearer 
than an overcoat—which could not compare 
with it in warmth. But there are facts con- 
cerning this garment that no picture can con- 
vey, and one is that it never shrinks or hardens 
from exposure to the rain. The soft tanning 
of the chamois skin makes it possible to wash 
this jacket as you would a flannel shirt, and 
when taken from the tub and dried it is the 
same in every respect—dirt excepted—as when 
it went in. Maybe the middle of summer is not 
the most suitable season for giving such goods 
prominent mention, but a nice, soft, warm, 
washable leather jacket is one of the things 
sportsmen have long desired—ourselves among 
the rest—and there is no use suppressing the 
news that it is now obtainable. 

The Pennsylvania Tanning Co. are making 
these to order and at a very reasonable price. 
By writing them at Great Bend, Pa., they will 
send further particulars, prices, booklet, etc. 





The demand for shotguns smaller than 
12-gauge has become so general that all prom- 
inent makers have accorded it recognition, 
some of them none too willingly, because of 
the initial expense of installing the new machin- 
ery required. It is, of course, possible to fit 
a 12-gauge frame and stock with a 16-gauge 
barrel; as a matter of fact this has been done 
in many instances; but such makeshift methods 
are not creditable to the manufacturer nor 
satisfactory to his patrons. To bring out a 
smaller gauge, trim and symmetrical, nicely 
balanced and all that, costs about as much as 
producing a new model, and frequently more, 
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since in the latter case many of the parts of 
the old may be used. For comparison, take 
up the 12 and 16 gauges of any model of L. C. 
Smith guns, from the $47 to the $740 grade, 
and you will find them built to gauge in every 
detail of dimensions. Admirers of the Smith 
gun—and they are not particularly hard to find 
—will be pleased to learn that the No. 00 ham- 
merless, listing regularly at $25, is now being 
furnished in 16 gauge, though not as yet in 
sufficient quantities to meet the demand. How- 
ever, this is a step forward, and was made 
possible only through largely increasing the 
factory output. Heretofore this grade in 
12 gauge could not be produced rapidly enough 
to supply orders. Cheap, well-made, well- 
balanced guns are in active demand, and in 
shooting circles ‘‘L. C. Smith’”’ is a name to 
conjure with. 

The No. 00 gun has armor steel barrels of 
great strength, hardness and durability; plain 
English walnut stock, checkered and well 
finished, half pistol grip only; lock work fully 
up to the possibilities of best material, im- 
proved machinery and skilled workmen. The 
gun can be supplied with the Smith automatic 
ejector for $25 additional, and with the Hunter 
one-trigger at $25 extra. More than sixteen 
hundred of Hunter one-triggers are now in use, 
guaranteed for five years. They never double 
or balk, and are giving their users perfect satis- 
faction. The latest catalogue of L. C. Smith 
guns is one of the most artistic ever issued by 
a firm in the sporting goods trade. If you have 
not seen it, send your address to the Hunter 
Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. 

We have just been informed that the J 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
manufacturers of the popular Stevens single- 
shot and repeating rifles, shotguns, pistols, fire- 
arm accessories, etce., have issued a new 160- 
page catalogue, which embraces detailed de- 
scriptions and illustrations of all Stevens 
goods and contains in addition, valuable and 
interesting pointers on the proper care and se- 
lection of firearms and ammunition, shooting, 
etc 

The front cover is especially attractive and 
unique and original besides. It depicts, in 
appropriate colors, representatives of all 
nations shooting the universally popular 
Stevens models and makes a stirring ‘‘ action 
picture.” A number of the well-known 
Stevens arms are faithfully reproduced in 
conjunction with this striking illustration. 

We suggest that all interested in firearms— 
and what healthy, red-blooded American is 
not—should send 5 cents in stamps (in order 
to cover postage), to the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., for a copy of 
their latest attractive and exceedingly useful 
firearm catalogue. 
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The Hopkins & Allen Arms Company of 
Norwich, Conn., has just issued a new gun 
guide and catalogue containing much useful 
information as well as full description and 
prices of their firearms. 

The book is, all the way through, excep- 
tionally well gotten up and does credit to tha 
taste and efficiency of the printer. The cover 
is the scene ‘‘Hunting at Pinehurst,” painted 
by one of our famous artists. It is finished in 
color and in every way is a work of art. 

The guide gives many useful hints in regard 
to hunting and target shooting, distinguishes 
between sporting and defensive arms, gives 
you information about ammunition and shows 
you how to get the best out of a gun, and tells 
the simplest and most effective way of cleaning 
and taking care of firearms. 

Every sportsman should have one of these 
guides. Write Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., 
Norwich, Conn. They will send you one free 
by return mail. 


Of new rifle sights there seems no end, and 
the majority of them embody improvements 
over the old. It is interesting to note how in- 
ventors are working along different lines toward 
a common end, which is to devise a sight which 





will nearly or quite eliminate error in aiming. 
Formerly it has been claimed that the ideal 
front bead should be, in appearance, as nearly 
as possible without connection with the barrel, 
and in consequence we see sharpshooters using 
the pinhead front sight with a stem so slender 
that it must be protected from accidental con- 
tact with brush or other objects. And now 
comes Charles Stanbra, of Bellingham, Wash., 
with a sight calculated to upset this theory 
altogether. As will be seen by the cut, its most 
important feature is a solid metal block upon 
which a minute gold bead is mounted, and 
which is broad enough to conceal the game or 
target in case the aim is too high, thus doing 
away with the possibility of high shots. The 
inventor recommends this sight for use with a 
peep rear sight, but it occurs to us that its 
value would be greater in combination with an 
open notch rear, since in using a peep the top 
of the bead is naturally held in the center of 
the ring. As an open sight the Stanbra ap- 
pears to be a bright idea, especially as it will 
prove of assistance in quick aiming. 


The Ideal Manufacturing Co., New Haven, 
Connecticut, announce they are now ready to 
furnish reloading tools and moulds for their 


new metal gas check bullets here illustrated. 
Bullet No. 358315 is for the .35-caliber Rem- 
ington Automatic rifle. The charge of pow- 
der for this rifle with this bullet is 28 grs. 
weight of ‘‘ Lightning.” 

Bullet No. 311316 is for the .32-20 high 
velocity rifle, and the proper charge of pow- 
der is 10 grs. of ‘‘Sharpshooter.” 





- 

As the shells for above rifles may be used 
over and over again, the economy of reloading 
is at once recognized by the shooter, and the 
operation of the arms and the accuracy of 
this ammunition, is said to be equal, if not 
superior to the factory ammunition, and these 
bullets do not wear the barrels as do the hard 
metal-covered bullets. 

For further information, write the manu- 
facturers. 

When one makes a mental enumeration of 
American gun making concerns it is only nat- 
ural to commence the list with those longest 
in the business, and of the present factories 
not more than one or two date back prior to 
the first appearance of Davis guns. The busi- 
ness now conducted by N. R. Davis & Sons, 
Assonet, Mass., was established in 1853—more 
than a half-century ago—and a good many of 
us old-timers can still recall the first issues of 
muzzle-loaders as distinguished from others by 
their solid metal breech-frame. ‘‘Carbine 
locks’’ we used to call them thirty years ago, 
and they were of the sort of guns that shot well 
and wore practically forever. The ‘ Davis’’ 
quality of materials and workmanship is re- 
tained in the more modern models, which em- 
body all the latest improvements in the con- 
struction of first-class guns, a notable feature 
being the hammerless mechanism—the first 
departure from the Anson & Deeley system so 
long universally employed—in which the open- 
ing motion of the top lever positively blocks 
the sears, an advantage not found in other guns. 
The strikers may be let down without snapping 
and with perfect safety when the gun is charged. 
There are four grades of Davis hammerless 
guns, ranging in price from $22 to $40, the 
cheapest of them being cheap in price only, 
as it is carefully built of good materials and 
well though plainly finished, and in every re- 
spect a reliable and satisfactory arm. The ‘‘C’”’ 
grade, listing at $40, has fine Damascus barrels 
extra thick to withstand heavy wear and with 
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concave rib, selected foreign stock, and is 
equipped with the compensating hinge joint to 
take up all wear. There are also two grades 
of hammer double barrels and a line of single 
guns with and without automatic ejectors. The 
latest Davis catalogue gives photographic illus- 
trations of these arms and their various parts, 
and will be sent to all applicants. 

The action of a breech-loading arm is no 
stronger than its weakest part, and the least 
complicated mechanism has naturally the 
fewest points of weakness. Hence it is 
worth while to study the simplicity of the 
aptly-named ‘‘Simplex’’ action, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The main 
spring is also the cocking lever, co-acting with 
a cam-link in the fore-end connection when 
the gun is opened, practically without friction 
at point of contact, and so perfectly that the 
leverage of the barrels of a medium weight gun 
suffices to cock the hammers. The main spring 


is of the V type, the same as employed by 
Manton and other early gunmakers, whose Jocks 
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world-renowned for their unparal- 
that oily smooth- 


are still 
leled perfection of action 
ness and even elasticity of spring not obtain- 
able with either the spiral or single-leaf main 
springs. The sliding motion of the spring 
is shown in the illustration. The position 
of the safety lever positively blocks the 
triggers so that no jar or strain can move 
them, unless released by the thumb slide. 
A heavy cross bolt through the extension rib, 
fitted to make allowance for wear, supplies 
absolute security against the gun ever getting 
‘loose’ or “shaky”? from continuous hard 
service. The rib has a machined ‘‘file-cut”’ 
upper surface, said to wholly do away with 
the objectionable glare that is so noticeable 
with either the smooth or ordinary matted rib. 
All parts of the ‘‘Simplex’’ lock are shown 
in the cut; all are interchangeable, and all can 
be removed and replaced with the use of an 
ordinary screw driver. 

Last month we gave a short mention of the 
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“Simplex”? gun, made by the Tobin ArmS 
Manufacturing Co., Norwich, Conn., and also 
of the Tobin positive single trigger, which will 
be furnished to order with all grades of gun 
other than the No. 20, listing at $30.00. The 
temptation is strong to accord more space 
than we may easily spare to a description of 
the Tobin guns of higher grade. They are 
certainly worth learning all about, and a 
postal card to the manufacturers will secure a 
catalogue with detailed information. The 
featherweight grade, and others listing from 
$55.00 to $200.00, are made only to order, 
with De Moya or Krupp fiuid steel barrels 
and selected imported walnut stocks, the fancy 
of the purchaser being fully met in every 
detail of dimensions, style of boring, finish 
and ornamentation. 


Ever call up a crow and shoot it? It isn’t 
so hard, with a little practice—though when 
you have caught the right note, you will likely 
be surprised at the unsuspected melody of 





voice, 


your own The job is made easier by 
the judicious use of a few decoys, and, if 
properly grouped on a bit of open ground with 
convenient cover for the gunner, they will secure 
some very desirable wing shooting at any 
of the year. Chas. H. Pedrew, Sr., 
Henry, IIl., makes a very lifelike crow decoy, 
hollow and consequently light, with glass eyes 
and metal feet, the latter feature making it 
2asy to put out the decoy on the ground. Over 
these decoys 197 crows have been killed by two 
men in a day, with the assistance of the Pedrew 
crow call, which has the right tone and will 
prove indispensable to beginners whose vocal 
organs are not under perfect control—and now 
and then you will run across a man who finds 
the crow language as difficult as the Chinese 
chin-chin to a Chickasaw. Crow shooting is 
enjoyable close season sport, and the unpre- 
cedented sale of the above line of specialties 
goes to prove that it is becoming popular in 
many localities. 


season 
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A MODERN MARVEL. 

Do you remember the day when you trailed 
a wounded deer all day long through the 
snow, shivering in the clutch of a zero blast, 
yet grimly determined to persevere even if 
the experience should cost you frost-bites 
innumerable; or that other cold day in the 
duck blind, knee deep in slush, and with the 
sleet driving against your face and piercing 
your clothing like a million of needles? What 
would you have given on 
either occasion for a cup of 
good hot coffee—the one 
thing that would have 
tasted better than all else; 
but, by pérversity of cir- 
cumstance, the one thing 
most wholly unobtainable. 
Spirituous stimulants are 
worse than useless at such 
times, giving a bit of de- 
ceptivewarmth and strength, 
but transitory in their ef- 
fects, and in the end leav- 
ing one in worse plight than 
before. But how can a 
hunter have hot coffee at 
hand in the midst of a duck 
marsh, or find time to brew 
himself a cup when exerting 
every muscle to regain sight 
of wounded or escaping 
game? Well, this sort of a 
thing certainly 
impossible up to a _ very 
recent date—quite as much 
so as the carrying of a bottle of iced tea in 
one’s pocket for a half-day under a July 
sun, with the certainty of small appreciable 
change in its temperature. Modern inven- 
tions have a way of playing the very deuce 
with accepted facts and conclusions—and, 
you see, we now have the Thermos bottle! 

If you haven’t heard about it, there’s no time 
like the present. Just a bottle that will keep 
its contents ice cold or boiling hot for hours, 
regardless of the temperature of the outer air. 
It cannot be said that this invention supplies 
a long-felt need, for, as a matter of fact, no 
one ever thought it worth while to want 
for such a thing, naturally deeming its pro- 


was most 





duction an impossibility. But, now that 
we have it, there’s no harm recalling the 
numerous times and occasions when the 


possession of a Thermos bottle would have 
spelled the difference between misery and 
comfort. The inventor, one of the foremost 
glass scientists of Germany, an enthusiastic 
hunter and fisherman, received his inspiration 
while deer hunting in the Black forests of the 
German Empire, and being a long ways 
smarter than any of his brethren, it came into 
his head to apply the well-known fact that 
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heat cannot pass through a vacuum. If it 
were possible to locate a red-hot stove and 
a block of ice upon opposite sides of a room 
containing no air, they could be neighbois 
indefinitely without ill results to the ice. 
The heat projected into the room would be ab- 
sorbed and there would be no change in tem- 
perature, for as before remarked, a vacuum is 
a thing that can’t be warmed up. 

Here you have the secret of the Thermos 
bottle. It is virtually two bottles, one con- 
taining the other, joined at the neck, and from 
the space between the two all air has been ex- 
pelled. Simplest idea imaginable, and the 
wonder is that someone has never hit upon it 
before—but that’s what we say every time we 
hear of a notable discovery or invention. A 
great boon for travellers, automobilists, cycl- 
soldfers on the march or in field man- 
euvres, and pretty nearly everybody else. 
A home luxury for those who are far removed 
from their homes. There’s no denying this. 
But we wish to emphasize the fact that for the 
hunter and the angler it is the one thing wholly 
indispensable, now that it is ours to have. 
If you are as interested as we feel that you 
should be, write for the descriptive pamphlet 
with detailed information. Mention this mag- 
azine and address the International Sales Co., 
Dept. F, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ists, 


Because of inability to secure aluminum in 
sufficient quantities The Anglers Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has been debarred from pushing, as it 
otherwise might have done, the early season’s 
sales of the ‘‘Service’’ fly book, the latest good 
thing brought out by this firm. The book is 
formed of aluminum trays hinged together 
with a metal leaf between, and is covered with 
leather—pigskin, calf, alligator, lizard or seal. 
One side is designed as a soak box and is fitted 
with felt pads, which cover the snells of the 
flies and keep them moist, while the flies remain 
perfectly dry. The flies are taken out as 
needed, care being taken to keep the pads 
moistened. The other side is designed to hold 
such extra stock of flies as may be desired. 
The book is moth proof, protects its contents 
from damage by pressure or a blow, and has a 
capacity of ten dozen flies (six dozen in the 
soak box and four in the dry side). The 
regular stock book has fastenings for snelled 
flies only, but it can be furnished adapted to 
eyed or looped flies at the same price. A little 
booklet entitled ‘‘For Anglers Who Care’’ is 
now ready for distribution by the company 
among—well, among that sort of people. Get 
it and road about the ‘‘Diamond”’ rods, built 
for anglers who discriminate in their choice of 
tackle. Wood and split bamboo rods for every 
description of fishing, as nearly perfect as they 
can be made for the price, from $17.50 to 
$60.00. 
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Self-Loading Rifle 35! Caliber High-Power Model ’o7 


This rifle is reloaded by the recoil of the exploded cartridge. 

All that it is necessary to do to shoot it is to pull the trigger for 

each shot. The ease and rapidity with which this rifle can be 

fired, coupled with the tremendous killing qualities of the .351 

Caliber High-Power Cartridge make it a splendid big game gun. 
Circular fully describing this rifle. The Gun That Shoots Through Steel,” sent upon request 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - - NEW HAVEN. CONN. 











For Shot Guns 


Mrs. Ad. Topperwein, shooting Dead Shot Smokeless 
Powder, at Sulphur, I. T., May 2d, 1907, made the 
World’s Record for a lady in an open tournament, break- 
ing 245 out of 250, and making a continuous run of 113 
straight. Dead Shot is the best powder on earth and 


ITS STABILITY IS GUARANTEED 


Literature as to loads, &c., sent on request 


Americas Powder alls 


1 Established 1835 
CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOVIS 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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which interposes a steel bleck 
between hammer and cartridge 
until trigger is pulled. 
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TRADE MAR’ 
REGUS. PATENT OFrrce 


=ICOLT 


OLICE 
OSITIVE 


WRADE Os REG. uU. S PATENT OFFICE 
An arm giving in the highest degree Absolute Reliability, Accuracy 
and Protection. Used by the Police everywhere. Calibres .32 and .38. 
Weight 18 Ounces. Six Shots. 

Catalog ‘‘ Firearms ”’ describes all models. Mailed on request. 


Colts Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 15a Pall Mall, London, S.W. 

























Hammerless Repeating Rifle 


-22 Calibre 









It shoots short, long and long rifle cartridges, and 

ejects the shell at the side, away from the face. It 
has a safety like a shot gun—the trigger is always under 
control, For boys or for men there is no safer gun, 

The top is tightly closed and smooth—no chance for dirt to 
get in, no hammer to catch in clothes. You can carry maga- 
zines loaded with all three kinds of cartridges in your pocket and 
change instantly. Each magazine shoots seven shots, and stops and 
indicates automatically when empty. The parts are remarkably 
simple and positive in action 


SAVAGE 


Rifles arethe only ones made with allthese highly desirable features. You 
need only ask the dealer to show youa Savage and compare it with others to 
be convinced of its acknowledged superiority. 

It has the popular pistol grip and stock of American walnut, not stained 
maple. Dealers will frankly tell you that there is no better all around shooting 
rifle. Weighs only 54% pounds, has 24-inch octagon BROWNED, NOT blued barrel, 
and rifle butt plate. 

Price with two magazines, $12 00. Extra magazines, 25c. 
An unusually interesting catalogue for your name and address on a postal. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, *247 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


| ie is one of the tightest repeating rifles made. 

















aa Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Better Than an Imported Gun 


Perfect Balance 
Quick Handling 


Few Parts 
Great Strength 


Place a genuine A. H. # 
Fox double gun beside the | 
finest imported gun and com- ' 


pare them. 


In material and work- 


manship displayed you find the Fox 
in every way equal to the imported gun. 
In simplicity and strength of parts, in directness and power of action, the Fox 


Gun shows up immeasurably superior. 


Put both guns to actual proof for perfect balance, ease of operation and reliable 
shooting qualities and you proclaim the Ansley H. Fox Gun 


"THE FINEST GUN IN THE WORLD" 


Every gun shop keeps the Fox—ask to see it. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4658 North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Model 20 
22 Caliber 


This gun makes its first 
appearance this year and 
brings with it many new 
features. Though the rifle 
sells for a moderate price 
there is not a piece of 
cheap material in it, and the workmanship is in every 
way up tothe high Zz standard of quality. 

Like the other Zr .22 repeaters the rifle isa 
take-down and can be packed in a very small space 
for traveling. It also handles .22 short, long or long 
rifle cartridges without any change whatever in the 


This rifle is sure to be one of the most popular in the market. 
“fe guns more fully than we have space for here. 


log. which explains this and all other 


: Repeating Ritle 








Ree RR 


Ca aa 


Here is the very newest and best thing in the .22 
caliber repeating rifle line. 


mechanism. Thus, with long-rifle cartridges the 
rifle is instantly changed from a short range rifle 
to an effective arm at 200 yards or more. 

The barrel is of special gun-barrel steel carefully 
and deeply rifled with the Ballard system to give 
perfect accuracy and long life. The action is on 
the trombone principle and has a solid top, side 
ejector and regular closed-in Z@ar¥m frame. 

The frame is of best quality special gun frame 
steel free from seams. The working parts are 
made from best quality crucible steel with contact 
points hardened against wear. 


Send three stamps for new cata 


Thelltartin Firearms @., 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 











Please say you 


saw it tin Field 


and Stream 
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FOR SHOTGUNS 


ae ca 
pon: ees, 


Sees - " 


j aii. 


POWDER: 






ANDRIFLES _ 








DUPONT SMOKELESS 


At Richmond, Va., May 8-10 













FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD GENERAL 
AVERAGES, 

FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, and FOURTH 
AMATEUR AVERAGES, 

FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD MONEYS 


THE SOUTHERN HANDICAP 


All the Above Honors were Won by Shooters who Used 


DU PONT SMOKELESS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 





































Please say you saw tit in Field and Stream 
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The Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 

Revolver won't go off unless you 

deliberately pull the trigger. Do 

that and you'll find it just as sure 

as it is safe. The straightest-shooting, hardest-hit- 
ting, most reliable revolver made to-day. Rightly 


proportioned, beautifully finished; a gentleman’s pistol for 


pocket, desk, or bureau. 

Our Free Booklet, **‘Shots,”’ tells more in detail why the Iver 
Johnson has outstripped competitors in public favor, Our handsome 
catalogue goes with it, showing details of construction. 

Iver Johnson Safety Iver Johnson Safety 

Hammer Revolver Hammerless Revolver 
3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 
22 rim-fire cartridge, 32 6. 32 or 38 center-fire cart- $1 0 
or 38 center-fire cartridge ridge . 2. © e © © © 5 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt 
(Xenia hee of price if deaier will not supply. Look jor owl’s head on grif and our uname on barrel, 


DISCHARGE IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CycLe WORKS, 190 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York : 99 Chambers Str Hambr Ge vs Pi khuben 4. 
IMPOSSIBLE Pacific Coast: 1346 Park St., A’ temota, Cal. London, England: 11 Mine ing Lane, E.C, 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 


IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 














( ies a 


=> SAUER GUNS = 





FOR 150 YEARS this firm has made High-grade Fire Arms—for 

25 years by machinery. With long experience and modern methods, 
they are able to make the best balanced, perfect fitting, finest shooting, 
machine made Hammerless Shot Guns in the world. @ List prices: 
$80.00 to $600.00. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, Sole Agents 
a 302-304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 























Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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“COMFORT” 
SLEEPING POCKET 


( Patent Pending) 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS OF ALL MODERN IN 
VENTIONS. NO HUNTING FOR A DRY, LEVEL 
SPOT. JUST THROW IT DOWN ANYWHERE IN 
THE OPEN [EVEN A TENT IS NOT A NECES- 
SITY] BLOW IT UP, CRAWL IN, SAY GOOD NIGHT 
AND SLEEP, INDIFFERENT TO DAMPNESS, 
COLD, STORM, HUMPS, STICKS OR STONES. 


5@™ Packs 8x28 inches; weighs 18 lbs. 





Our new suspension device 
and mosquito netting attach 
ment make our Comfort Sleep- 
ing Pocket more complete than 
ever. Our new circular de- 
scribes and illustrates these 
new features and gives a lot 
of new endorsements.” Men- 
tion this paper and it’s free. 


Please 


say you saw 





SeGOERZE% 
-GUN-SIGHTCERTAR 








ONVINCE yourself of the 
“difference of conditions 
shown here and be sure 
| | that your gun is fitted with the 
| Goerz “Certar” before going on 
a hunting trip 
or to the rifle 
ranges. 
@ Perfect in 
scientific and 








cptical con- 
struction. 

@ Great bril- 
liancy, long 
relief and 
large field of view. 
@ Fitted with de- 
tachable mountings, 
giving absolute ac- 
curacy of adjustment. 
@ Can be fitted to all 
standard rifles. Made 
in two sizes, 2? and 44 
times magnification. 
























Write for our ‘‘Certar’’ Booklet 


C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Co. 


52 E. Union Sq., NEW YORK 
“2 1514 Heyworth Bidg., CHiCAGO 














it in Field and Stream 
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25 Will Buy this fine HOPKINS & ALLEN 
Military Bolt Action Repeating Rifle 


22 CALIBER 
16 SHOTS 





8 


YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN BUYING THIS 
RIFLE. It’s the HOPKINS & ALLEN JUNIOR REPEATER 
—recognized everywhere as the handsomest, best handling, quickest and 
straightest shooting 22 caliber Repeating Rifle made in America at the price. 
Shoots 22 caliber short, long and long rifle cartridges without change of carrier. 
Shoots 16-22 caliber short and 12-22 caliber long and long rifle; the ejector works like light- 
ning. You can make bull's eyes as fast as you can work the trigger; the appearance of the gun 
ts something you can take pride in. 


THE STOCK is of beautiful selected American Walnut, light, strong and graceful—polished almost like Mahogany 
BARREL is of fine high power rifle steel, rifled with our new patented increase twist which gives best range and trajectory. 
ACTION: is improved Military Bolt Pattern (side ejection) which is recognized as the best action made for a repeat- 
ing rifle—action is also equipped with Positive Safety Device, removing danger of accidental discharge. GUN is 40% 
inches long, barrel 22 inches—takes down in agg) mses and can be packed in a trunk or suit case. Materials, Manu- 
facture and Assembling are of Highest Grade Throughout—and the Rifle is Warranted te Give the Greatest Satis- 
faction—a Remarkable Bargain at our Price. 


Call at your Dealer’s or Write us Today. WE WILL SEND THIS RIFLE DIRECT TO YOU FOR 
$8.25—AND GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY AND SATISFACTION—IF YOU CANNOT FIND IT AT NEAREST 
STORE. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED Ll ANY THE HOPKINS é ALLEN ARMS CO. 
HEAUTIFUL “GUN GUIDE AND EBEB Dept. 73, NORWICH, CONN., U. S. A. 


CATALOG” FOR 1907. IT’S...... 
Gives more points on guns than any Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade, Popular-Priced 


catalog published. Gives best prices Firearms in the World 


and most complete line. 


































THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


Go on like a glove 274 fit all over. 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the Standard 
among Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmenand Engineers (who 
cemand the best) and we have learned through our personal contact 
with them how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are in use in 
nearly every civilized country inthe World. They are Genuine Hand 
Sewed, Water Proof, Made to measure, Delivery charges prepaid, 

and cost no more thanothers. Send for catalogue of over 30 diffe- 
rent styles of boots, and blank for self measureinent. Also 
Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. 

Illustration shows Ne. 900, 14 inches high. Bellows Tongue, any 
style toe desired, Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calf dkin, 
tanned with the grain of the hide left on, (Our Special Tannage) 
making the leather water proof, black or brown color, large eyelets 
and wide leather laces, laced at side to fit boot tight around top, sole, 

light, medium or heavy. The soles are Gen- 
uine Hand Sewed (making them soft andeasy) 
and made of Water Proofed Oak Sole Leather. 


Made to measure and delivered 
in the U.S. Can. or Mex. vered $8.00 


.J. PUTMAN . 
25 nenuntie AVE. AM eS ous, MINN, 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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ITHACA GUNS 


OUT-SHOOT THEM ALL 


This is “Bob” Edwards, the man who made 

the old reliable ITHACA, the hardest and 

closest shooting gun in the world. He was 

the first man to perfect the taper choke and 

: the oldest barrel borer in the United 
tates. 

















QYwWe guarantee 

every gun in eve 
art—shooting included. 
@ cross-bolt our ham- 
merless guns in addition to 
under-fastening and guar- 

antee never to shoot loose. 
gwe have spotty. made bar- 
rels, with double-thick Nitro breech, 
whick stands a bursting pressure of 
about 40,000 lbs. to the sq. in., insur- 

: ing absolute safety to the shooter. 

| qTWe make 17 grados, $17.76 net to $300 


list. 
» JWe build everything from a feather- 
weight 20 gauge gun to a 10% Ib. 10 
gauge duck, fox and goose gun. 
¥Art catalogue and Bob’s picture FREE. 
Send 25 cents for the finest dog picture 
ever meen” ~.~ 16 x 26, in colors. 
ox 


























b 
a 
I. THe FishermMan—I always celebrate cur national holiday, wherever I am. Here goes 
to awaken the echoes of this great solitude! 
HE Guipe—These here city folks are full of the dumbdest notions! 
HE Birp—Gee, but I’m hungry! 
FHE CAMPER’S FRIEND. 
Ure , ; ‘sirable ‘rever v se © : c . ° 
Pure milk is desirable wherever you camp, one or one thousand miles from civilization. Bore } 


den’s* Eagle Brand Condensed Milk always opens up perfectly fresh, pure and satisfactory. It’s 
the first item thought of by the veteran camper. ‘oi 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Have been used by 
the Indoor Championship of the U.S 
Ten Successive Years 
Isn’t it reasonable to conclude that 
the ammunition with such a record 
is the best for 
dealer 

Cartridges. 
The Peters Cartridge Company 


New York: 98 Chambers St., 
















Gokey’s Water- 
proof Shoes have 
stood the TEST 
for half a century 


Made to Measure for 
HUNTERS, 
FISHERMEN, 
PROSPECTORS, 
eee 
LUMBERMEN 
and COLLEGE ro BUSINESS 
MEN’S Street and Dress Wear 


Makers of the Original 


Gokey Moccasins 
Nothing equal to them fo 
NOISELESS HUNTING 


Our 


ORTHOPEDIC 
CUSHION 


is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET 





(The IXL Boot) 


Send for Cataiog to 











SECTION 


ETERS 


ADVERTISING 


Ip 


CARTRIDGES 












the winners of 


use? Ask your 


Semi-Smokeless 


your 


for Peters 


CINCINNATI, O. 
T. H. Keller, Mgr. 












will buy the only natural, never failing and 
practically indestructible cigar, cigarette and 
pipe lighter ever invented. There is nothing to 
get out of order. No oil—no chemicals of any 
kind. Simply a charred wick, cube of fiint, steel 
wheel and lever to produce friction. When the 
dint sparking cube or wick is consumed, it can be replaced 
at trifling cost (cube 10 cts., wicks 25 cts. doz.). 
LIGHTS CIGAR, CIGARETTE or PIPE any- 
where, at any time—in wind, rain or snow— 
on land or sea. THE HARDER IT BLOWS—THE 
BRIGHTER IT GLOWS = It 
like a match box—\s always 
ready and never fails to work. 
Automobilists, 
Yachtsmen, 
Hunters, Golfers 
and all out-door smokers 
should have a MATCHLESS 
CIGAR LIGHTER. Try one. If 
you don’t like it your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 
Buy from your dealer or we'll 
supply you, postpaid. if hewill 
not. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive circular tree on applica- 














WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY tien. 
West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, WN. Y., U.S. A. MATCHLESS CIGAR 
—— ae LIGHTER MFG. CO. — 
Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of Waterproofing. charges Dept. 6 16 John St. od yoy _— —— 
prepaid | York light cigar. cigarette or pipe. 
| 
— eA 
Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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This Gun Goes In a Suit Case Y:7752 Orr" 


Double Barrel Hammerless Shot Gun iT 
24 inches over all when folded. 12 or 16 gauge 
and weighs 6 to 64 pounds. Guaranteed to FOLDS 
shoot as hard and accurately as anv up 


gun made. Steel, Twist or Damas- 
cus Barrel. Supplementary 
rifle barrel extra. Also 


LADIES’ OR BOYS’ 
Feather Weight Repeater 
54 to 6 pounds. Send for description and price. 


4 not tia eat of powders, UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 530 Auburndale, Toledo, 0. 











PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 
on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, water- 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. Bellows 
tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without sole. 
Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 
Fishermen, etc. 


Write jor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 
and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 


IR FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 














The Malcolm Rifle Telescope Mfg. Co. 


$857 _ 1907 














Why be handicapped by poor eyesight when we 
can furaish you withan outfit complete from $10.00 
to $32.00? When you havea Telescope mounted to your Rifle, you do not have 
to be bothered with a field glass for observation. A Telescope isalwaysready, and 
can be used at loug range, using the open sights for shorter distances. For neatness and compactness 
there is no Telescope equal to the Ma'colm If your dealer does not handle them, address 
MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO., o Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. Catalogue on application 














KING POLDING CANVAS BOATS 


Are lighter and more durable than wood. Puncture-proof; non-sinkable. A revelation in boat construction. 
Can be carried anywhere by hand, on bicycle or in buggy, or checked as baggage. When not in use, FOLD 
UP INTO A PACKAGE. Handsome Catalog 6c. in stamps. 


KING FOLDING BOAT CO., 691 North Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH, 











By mail, postpaid, $2.00 ’ 
Postal orders ae cchcue, Wats. DANIEL S PATENT CONCENTRIC SIGHT 
ALWAYS IN SIGHT 
The quickest, most accurate sight ever puton a hunting 
<i ¢ rifle. Upper edge of straight bar, which contains centre 
pee notch, is located at diameter of ivory ring and is adapted 
to guide the eye quickly and naturally to centre notch, thereby enabling the 
shooter to cover game or target instantly. Ivory ring, being white, is distinctly 
s seen in light that is such that other dark metal sights can not be distinguished. 
Address all communications to CMAS. S. DANIBL, MBLBOURNB, WASH. 




























THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 
AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 
FEBRUARY 20th to MARCH 7th, 1908 


Particulars and Floor Plan on application to 


J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager - - “ 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Correspondence from Guides and Camp Owners solicited 
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r What Goes Into a Lefever Cun | 


What you get ov? of a gun depends 6n what is put zo it. 

Lefever guns are the result of fifty years’ experience of skilled 
workmanship. Many of our men have worked with us since they 
were boys, and know as much about gunmaking as anybody living. 
By making one piece exclusively for years, our workmen have achieved 
mechanical perfection. In assembling and balancing guns, our most skilled 
workman devotes great patience and time to get the fine rakish balance which 
distinguishes our guns above others. 

Only the best tool steel is used in our drop forgings. Our Circassian 
Walnut is selected expressly for us and imported. Barrels are imported and 
bored on our famous taper system. 

The most conscientious care is given to testing.- No gun leaves the factory 
which cannot shoot dead centre into a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, with even 
distribution and maximum penetration of shot. 


LEFEVER SHOT GUNS 


will improve your score at the traps (they have won two Grand American Han- 
dicaps), or it will give you perfectly accurate service with game. 

It is guaranteed to always remain tight. It has one-half less parts (three 
pieces) than any other gun, and because of its compensating features and 
strain-saving cocking hook, it will outlast others. 

Our fine catalogue will explain other very desirable exclusive features— 
sent on receipt of your name and address, 

Your dealer will demonstrate the acknowledged superiority of Lefever 
guns if you will ask him. 


L LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, 25 MALTBIE STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y - 








TOND 


EXTRACT 

















FOR YOUR DEN . 
AFTER SHAVING USE 
HESE studies of Moose and Fox (see last issue) \ 
to made for FIELD AND STREAM by PauL Bran- POND’S EXTRACT 


so, the well-known animal oo) be awe framed they 
make extremely decorative and pleasing pictures Nothing else is so shi i 
A ; : g else is so refreshing and healing. 
Done in color, 13 1-2 x 14 inches of picture surface. Ponds Extract prevents the most tender 
You con got them em, sree. by ar oe for pod skin from becoming sore. Keep it always 
year to FIELD AND STREAM ($1.50 a year) or, for on “water “e epee 
dollar, we will send you the magazine for eight months | at oippages Insist on your barber Susing it. 
and either one of the pictures. Get the genuine. Sold only in orig- 
; : inal, sealed bottles—never in bulk. 
Price of the pictures alone, 25 cents each, postpaid | Tue STANDARD FoR 60 YEARS 
atacand eas e STA? a 


Adios the ‘Art Department, | Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., NewYork 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. : 


35 West 21st Street, NEW YORK 

















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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er { 
419 STRAIGHT— 
W. R. CROSBY, 1905 


348 STRAIGHT— 
W. D. STANNARD, 1906 











L. C. Smith Guns— Hunter One-trigger 














WHY DOES THE SMITH HOLD 
THE WORLD’S RECORD? 


| Our new art catalogue tells the story 











THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 


FULTON, N Y. 


























See the 
Button 





De You Smoke? 
Here’s a Light 


You Don’t Need Matches 

The Automatic Cigar Lighter is the ONLY 
practical, convenient device for lighting cigars, 
cigarettes and pipes when boating, motoring, 
driving, hunting, fishing, or when engaged in any 
out-door pursuit. Can'tblow out, because there’s 
no flame—just a glow like the lighted end of a 
cigar. The stronger the wind—the brighter the 
glow. You can get a light with ONE HAND 
FREE, 


Automatic 


Cigar Lighter 
One Dollar 


Easy to carry in the pocket—small, light in 
weight. No liquids used—nothing to soil the 
clothing. 

HOW IT WORKS: The light is produced 
automatically. Press the button—the top flies 
up, a spark caused by the friction of steel and 
flint ignites the wick, and your light is ready. 
The flint lasts more than a year—can be easily 
renewed. The wick may be raised, making it 
easier to apply the lighted end to cigar, cigarette 
or pipe. 

Fine to take away on a trip. 


Made of German Silver. Sent to 
any address on receipt of $1.00 


Agents wanted. A profitable specialty for 
retail cigar stores, Write for particulars. 


Automatic Cigar Lighter Co, 
459 Whitlock Avenue, New York 


Please say you saw it 
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()RD INARY glasses 
do very well until you 


look through the 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Stereo Binocular 


Field Glasses 


@ In these remarkable 
glasses it has been made 
possible to use the high 
power eye piece of the 
telescope, and yet make 
the glasses themselves 
night, small and compact. 
he range is greater, the 
field larger and flatter, and 
the objects appear per- 
fectly natural. 
@ Our Binocular Field Glasses 
are forsale by all first class dealers. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
NewYork, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 
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Safety Hook and Reel Holder 


KEEPS THE REEL ON THE 
ROD AND HULDS THE HOOK 





This valuable attachment holds the reel securely 
in place. With it, the reel can neither slip nor 
slide off. 

It also receives and holds the hook. With it, the 
hook can never get free and fly around. 

. It can be attached to 
any sized rod, and as 
readily removed. At- 
taches either above or 
below the reel-band, 
locking it so the reel can 
not possibly drop off. 

Holds any kind of 
hook, small or large, 
either a single one or 
one of a series. Does 
not injure the fly or 
other artificial lure or 
bait. A simple and 
always sure safety de- 
vice. Nickel plated 
~-—eiwaiwaol and polished. 

Price 25c. each 
AT ALL DEALERS, OR SEND TO 


CHAS. L. SULLIVAN 
618 Railway Exchange Bidg. CHICAGO 















ARE BEST 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 














BEST ENGLISH 
TROUT FLIES 


on the American Market. Cc. 
Ali standard patterns, on ~ per 
eyed hooks or with gut doz. 
attached. Size, 4: -6-8-10-1 2-14. 
a. = ee on yl 
GOODS DE 
W.L. Milner & ( o., “126 Summit St. Toledo, 0. 

















THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass fishing, no swivels required; “they 
spin soeasy."’ Made in 6 different size blades, 20 styles, 
in either Bucktail or feather 
fly. For casting and trolling. 
Price for single, 25c; tandem, 
3sc. Send for circular. 
JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT 
Logansport, Indiana 




















XE WITH HICKORY HANDLE AND 
7 STEE}. UNEDGROOVE 12 IN. 20.02.) 50 


FREE SAMPLE 
MARBLE’S RITRO-SOLVENT OIL 


The wonderful new oil that will 
quickly clean and absolutely pro- 
tect firearms from the corrosive 
action of all black and _ smokeless 
powder—including Cordite, Con- 
tains no acid, 

It positively removes and pre- 

vents rust and cuts off dirt and 
gum. 
It is a perfect lubricant for high 
speed as well as other mac hinery, 
mechanisms and vehicles. Wears 
exceedingly well and prevents 
wear. Will not gum. 

It cleans and polishes beautifully 
all varnished and highly finished 
woodwork. 

Two Ounce Bettie (full weight) 
postpaid 25¢ 
Marble’s 56-page catalog of 
Specialties for Sportsmen, 
and sample bottle of oil sent free. 

MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY 

85-113 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 








RUS AUTOMATIC WEEDLESS HOOK 
Twncei ne 16 Mec SCouncere 


SIZE8) No 19 Swart 










Pato Man’ 28, 1804. 


THE KKIR US stveB. 


exact size,NQ]9. 



















nro ey PRICE 
CHAS. P. Kaus EACH I5¢ 
110 W Van BuREN Sr CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE NEW TROUT BAIT 





























Best Bait Casting Reel made. @uteast, outlast any other. 
rune free on bal! beariage when casting. seid’ by all desire oom by 
express, with the privilege of examination, om receipt of price. 


THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., Cleveland, Obie 
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it 


in Field and Stream 
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“High as 


in Ganka,” _ Smooth— Pure— Creamy 


The flavor of Gaba PETER — the Original 


Milk Chocolate —is 
“IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS” 


The absolute cleanliness and extraordinary care employed in the 
making—the use of only especially selected cocoa beans and the 
freshest, cream-laden milk —and above all the distinctive “Peter 
Process” which defies imitation, have put and will ever maintain 


PETER’S 


At the Pinnacle of Popularity 


Other brands (Nestle’s always excepted) are not so nu- 
tritious and are invariably disappointing. New illustrated 
booklet, “An Ascent of the Matterhorn,” sent free. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, Dept. 61 , 78 Hudson St., New York 




















Most Picturesque and Historic Region in America 


| Nature’s Playground | G R E FN E Q } E ar” rae a 


Surrounded by 7,000 acres of picturesque scenery. All tickets sold by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway have sto op- 
over privileges at this famous resort Elevation, 2,000 feet. Average temperature during the heated summer, 62 
Capacity, 1.000. Broad piazzas, Orchestra of 20 instruments. Elevators, telephones, cafes. Two New Clay Tennis 
Courts. The Lawns are Unsurpassed as a Playground for Children. An Attractive and Inexpensive Place to Spend 
the Summer. Nature has contributed the most charming surroundings of scenery to the White Sulphur. Forest, vale, 
and mountain are here in rare and unique combination, presenting at every turn new views of the picturesque, the beau 
tiful and the grand, sufficient for the gratification of every taste. The Grand Old Fountain, shaded bv ancient oaks, 
daily pour from its exhaustless resources more than 40,000 gz llons of he aling waters, Regular season, June 1 

Send for Booklets and Rates. 


CEORCE A. MILLS, Jr., Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


























Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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MIDSU aged, a HOLIDAY NU MBER 


5 Metropolitan 


for August | 











On Sale July 15th 





* er ~~. A 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE CO 


The Call of Another World 
By CHAS. TORQUET 


Which will astonish every one who has asked himself if Mars 
is inhabited. 





The Future of Transportation 
By ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


Will consider recent inventions in motive power. The Brennan 


mono-rail system will be discussed at length. 


The Mexican War (Continued) 
By Dr. R. M. McELROY, of Princeton University 
The conquest of New Mexico and California. 


Several other great articles and stories by well known 
and new writers. 





Subscription Price, $1.50 per year Singie Copies, 15 Cents 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE CO. 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street 
NEW YORK 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Camping Time—Vacation Time! 


ET READY NOW for this period of pleasure; prepare properly by first sending for our new 1907 Catalogue 
which is absolutely free at your request. This new catalogue brings to your home for selection the entire line 
of Tents and Canvas Specialties of the largest manufacturer of canvas goodsin the country, This catalogue 

enables you to select in exact accordance with your wishes, as every conceivable form of tent and weight and style 
of material is listed. It is the most elaborate and complete catalogue of canvas goods ever issued, and everything 
that you could possibly want that is made of canvas or canvas and leather— you will find in this beautiful book. 


This catalogue protects you absolutely against frauds which now exist in canvas goods, If you will study this cata- 
logue carefully you will never agai: buy a “market grade” tent (made only to sell) or other canvas goods from the 
small stock of asmall dealer. This catalogue will convince you at once of the great advantage of buying — not from 
the retailer or even the wholesaler—but from the largest manufacturer with unequaled equipment, whosestamp on any 
article means abgolute reliability and highest quality. This catalogue will save you money on any canvas article. 








for this genuine Indian 
Wrewom, 63. high, 5 ft. in 










1. 7 justable Window 
ye | — fits an 
made of fancy duplex stripe— eas! 
erected — very attractive and will 
keep your house deligktfully cool. 


for the most sen- |f 
sible, sanitary, 
icra Siqgoing 


ndow and } 





lar 615 value; ena y ~y a a5 1| 


to 620. You can sleep anywhere with 
it, in a drenching rain or freezing 
weather, and be both warm and dry. 


$1.5 


with full valance. A 2 questbecgatn in 
@ perfect and beautiful hammock. 


buys our “Solid 

Comfort” fancy 

Gameien osesee 
mock 


for @ Carrol Ad . oe Oi ARAM te OE 


ae TRE 


OUR FLAG DEPT. 


is complete and we offer excep- 
tional values. Our flags must not 
be compared with ordin: flags 
sold by most dealers and depart- 
ment stores. Ours are the leaders. 
$1.20 buys oursuperior“*Peer- 

less’”’ wool Bunting Flag, 











For instance look at these wonderfully low prices:— 
ae ne ete with 
e best tent ever made for lawn ase 
tent as shown below, 
filling duck. cay perfectly — made 
It is a rare and 
3 rooms, comfortable for or? j 
{ 
These are only a few of hundreds and hund- { Everybody should own a good flag. 


$1. eavy a 
sewing ae | card genuine Indian & 
= for children. Greatest bargain offered. 
5. 0 fora perfect 7x7 wall 
aay bey? 7) 
y of 8-ounce single 
perfectly —and will give excellent 
Poorvies on long anata trips. 
$22.70 for the Family Com- 
artment shown at 
the top of this page, 9 x 16 
people; it is made of cham- 
pion stripe, blue or brown. | } Bize $ft.wide, 5ft. long. Other sizes 
at proportionately low prices. 
reds of bargains listed in our new catalogue, 








Write at 
once — 


Our Catalogue is Free! = 


This catalogue — besides being an authority on buying — contains the most valuable collection of 
Camp Secrets and Information on Hunting, Fishing and Trapping ever published in any catalogue. 
You will find more practical, sensible, reliable information in this book than in many expensive camp guides, 
We tell you what to do from the time you start. There arechapters pertaining toeverything, as for example: 
“Selecting an outfit,” ‘‘Preparing for a trip,”’ “What to take along,” “When you get there,” **How to make 
camp furniture,” “Clothing,” “Camp cooking,” ,”’ “Selecting a‘desirabie gun,’’ “Trapping,” etc. 





Coupon 
H. CHANNON 
COMPANY 

Department 104y 
Market & Randolph Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Without any obligations on me 
please send me your Camp Guide 
and 1907 Catalogue, free, prepaid. 



















This catalogue, a Camp Guide, is FREE. Ky 
4 


Tear off the coupon — sign your name and 
address and mail it to us. The catalog willbe — 
sent to you, postpaid, the same day your inquiry Lebnvecpebpenuensebiewssessadende: Ohaene 








H.Channon Com ; 
Dept. 104¥, Market and Randolph Streets, J ¢ 





Neo letter necessary; just send the coupon. 











Say to your dealer: ‘‘i want the genuine, not a substitute.’ 
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TELESCOPIC STEEL 
FISHING ROD 


is used by the most expert and discrimi- 
nating sportsmen. In design, construc- 
ee workmanship and finish it is per- 
Possesses all the good qualities of 
a laudkes rod with added strength and 
durability. Can be packed in a crowded 
suit case. No parts to lose or get out of 
order. Always ready for immediate use, 


CONSTRUCTION 


Manufactured throughout from the very 
finest grade of evenly tempered,seamiess 
steel tubing, insuring STKENGTH 
DURABILITY, ELASTICITY an 
FLEXIBILITY. Made in all lengths 
and wei for fly bait, 
or tarpon. Handle is made entirely of 
brass with a reversible cork grip. 


TELESCOPIC FEATURE 
Can be instantly telescoped from its 
greatest length into the —_ of the 
handle joint, or AUTOMATICALLY 
LOCKS at any point Slaan, Any 
length or degree of flexibility can be 
had, making it an ideal rod for any 
class of fishing. Line passes on OUT- 
SIDE of rod through guides, instead of 
on the inside, preventing rotting, rust- 
ing or corroding. 
OUR GUARANTEE 
We moons A guarantee every New Century Rod 
against breakage w” any defects in material 
or workmanship. any first-class dealer 
about the many EXCLUSIVE. FE wth ay F of a New 
Century, or Send for our Handsomely Illustrated 
Catalogue C. 


FISCHER ROD MFG. CO. 60-62 N. Canal St., Chicago 














Always on Top 


FOR QUALITY 
AND VARIETY 





If you want the latest and most dependable produc- 
tions in trout and bass flies, snell hooks, reels, and the 

“old relifble” luminous trolis, baits and spinners, insist 
on your dealer supplying you with 


PFLUECER’S 


For over a quarter of a century our goods have stood 
the test, and our facilities—already the largest in 
America—are constantly being extended, to supply the 
demands of satisfied anglers. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 





















At Last. The ideal casting minnow for bass. 
BECAUSE: The pearl body throws out a pe Bint 
other bait tempts them. 











disfigured in an hour’s casting. 


274 Park St., Akron, Ohio 





Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not @ , substitute.’ 


The Haynes Pearl Casting Minnow 


Cut # Actual Size 


IN’ 


SF, 
SY xe “ff Gy a <p 








BECAUSE: The pearl body stays bright and attractive all season, unlike painted casting baits that are 


BECAUSE: There is only one feathered treble hook necessary instead of a dozen or so that break off, 
tangle up and spoil your casts, and also catch in clothes and landing nets. 

BECAUSE: The German Silver side gills keep it right side t side up without the use of a weight. No twisted lines. 
Send me one dollar, paper money or postal order. I will mail you one prepaid. 


Fraternally yours, 






wa 


filiNs 


in the water and game fish will strike it when no 





















W.B. Haynes 
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Sportsman’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
The only Cravenette Rain-proof Hunting 
7 Garments in the United States. 
Why buy the ordinary harsh, stiff and unsatis- \ 
7 factory Sportsman’s Clothing, when for the same = 
money you can get a fine, soft and pliable duck, plus 
the added value which comes from the famous Priestly 


Cravenette Proofing Process. 


Cravenette is a process, nota Cloth, and is absolutely con- 
trolled by us so far as Sportsman’s Clothing is concerned. 
Duxback Garments are rain-defying in any ordinary storm, 
yet permit of perfect ventilation. The only suitable outing 

garments where rain-proof comfort, hard wear and good ap-¥ 
rance are desired. Fit and rain-proof qualities guaranteed. ¥ 
ockets for everything. Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jackets, $5.00; Trousers, $3.00 and $3.50; Hats, $1.00; Caps, 
$1.25; Vest, $2.50; Leggings, $1.50. 


Two colors only, light tan and olive green. Express prepaid. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, Bloomers, 


Leggings, Hats, etc. Suitable for gunning, fishing, ridin 


tramping, boatin 


or climbing. Express prepaid. Booklet with samples of material and self- 


measure blanks sent free. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 

















FINE FISHING 


TACKLE CATALOG F REE 


Send us your name and address if you want 
to see all the new things in tackle. Our Cata- 
log and prices will please you. 

Fine quality single gut Hollow Point Hooks, 
12c. per doz.; double gut, 17c. per doz. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


J. F. MARSTERS 
53 Court Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 46 YEARS 














| 








Patent Applied For 


Most remarkable invention of the twentieth century. 
Professionals and amateurs claim it a wonder, because it 
beats the expert thumb. Sen: on three days’ FREE 
TRIAL. Why don’t I get all or a part of your 
money first, as others, who have advertised a 
reel of this character? Because I am sure MY invention 
will stand the test. Greatest reel in the world for the 
ladies, the busy man or the amateur, because they can 
learn to cast 80 to 100 feet in thirty minutes. A long or 
a short cast may be made, the thumb being taken off 
entirely, and I will guarantee it will not back-lash. A 
bait can be cast further, with less exertion, than by 
thumbing the ordinaty reel. The automatic thumbing 
device is entirely concealed and needs absolutely no 
adjusting. This reelis light, strong and durable. Capacity 
80 yards. Price $6.00. With cap jewels $7.50. If 
unable to obtain from your dealer, send to me, direct. 


BENJ. F. FLEGEL 
RACI 


85 Sixth Street, ° NE, WIS. 





| 





Please say you saw it 


in Field and Stream 
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“ - = ns tare ‘DOWAGIAC 
and catch one of our new booklets — it not 
ee enna 
it telis you how to bait 
cast and catch fish. 


’ The most popular, successful and 
artistic artificial baits ever made. 


Get in touch with us—we'll help you catch Ash. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
JAMES HEDDON & SON, Cept.117, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
























Above is a picture of - 
our new “Artistic” Minnow — made 
ke a piece of jewelry — and it gets em. 


THE KING MINNOW NET 


Is the King Bee of folding bait nets, compact, strong, convenient, a never 
failing source of supply for fresh lively bait. Ask your dealer for them ; if 
they cannot supply you we will send on receipt of price express prepaid. 
Made in three sizes and prices: 4 x 4 ft. $2.00; 3 x 3 ft., $1.75; 2x 2 ft., $1.50. 


















 —— W. H. REISNER: Mfg. CO., Hagerstown, Md. 








ASSURED CATCH 


The LeBEAU Combination 
Fish Decoy and Bait Holder 
with Independent Bait Trap Attach- 
ment saves all the drudgery of fishing, 
traps and preserves the bait and lures 
the fish right to your hook. (It does all 
this without depriving you of the sport 
of rod and line). The greatest con- 
trivance anglers have ever known. 
Price for the Decoy $3.50 
$1.00 extra with Bait Trap attachment 
Decoy’s measurement 5x11 inches 


If your dealer hasn’t it in stock, send to 


LeBEAU’S FISH DECOY COMPANY 


Cataleg on Request WEW ORLEANS. LA. 


























FISHING 


RODS 


are of a superior 
quality. They are 
built of selected 
stock by experi- 
enced workmen and 
are guaranteed. 





“THE ANGLER’S FRIEND” 
A Take Down Pocket Jenfing Net. Small enough to go in the 
pocket; strong enough to land a whale. No handle tolug, cut 
one when you get to your fishing grounds. Ask your dealer to 
show you “The Angler's Friend” and see if it does not go into 
your pocket “To Stay.» Sent by mail on receipt of $2.00. 
Smith Bros., 1011 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 














ROSS THUMB SPOOLER 


No fisherman’s outfit complete without one, 
Lays line evenly on the reel. Saves time and 
increases casting efficiency. Reduces snarling. 
Allows caster to grip rod below reel. Easy to 
adjust to anv size reel. Made of brass—highly 
nickeled.. Mailed to any address upon re- 
ceipt of $1.00. 


C. W. CASTLE 
129-131 Sixth St., Logansport, Ind., Dept. No. 12 








Send for our 
Catalogue 


The Fred D. Divine Co. 
76 State St., Utica, N.Y. 
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THE ** TRI-PART’’ 


> 







Small in 
size. 
Great in 
capacity. 

80 
yards. 


Its mechanism is 
so perfect. Its parts are interchangeable. For 
instance take two ‘‘Tri-part’’ reels and change 
half the parts, the reels will work as fine as ever. 
Do it with any other, and see the result. We 
stand behind all our reels and will make repairs 
(if any) free. No other maker will. Very smooth 
running. Noiseless. Lightest for capacity— 
greatest capacity for size. No bait casting reel equals 
it for the price, $3.50. 

Also Featherlight and Expert high grade single action open 


frame reels, ranging in price from 85c to $3.25. __All dealers. 
Our booklet gives valuable information—FREE. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., 


19 Prospect St., Newark, N. J. 
Also * Takapart” Reel and ‘ Harrimac” Landing Nets 


Is the reel wonder of this age. 

















Bristol” 





Lovrs RHEAD, the Fisherman, Artist 
and Writer, says in the April Outing: “I 
have for some seasons past chosen a (“‘BRIS- 
TOL”) steel rod from others lighter, better and 

more expensive. My tenderness for it I cannot 
explain, except perhaps that I can cast a longer 
distance and can treat it with the utmost brutality, 
yet it remains sound and true. I have had it in use 
years; during that time it has been enameled 
twice, and is still as good as new.” 
GUARANTEED FORK THREE YEARS. 
Look for our trade-mark on the reel seat—with- 
out it you will get a cheap imitation. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
81 Horton St., 
Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 





























Sizce of Canvas 14 * 20 





A Great Opportunity 


for 
Art- Loving Anglers 


From the original painting in oil by Mr. 
H. A. Driscole, the art-master of game 
fishes. 

The original of this painting has been 
shown at various sportsmen’s exhibitions. 
Noted fishing authorities, art connoisseurs, 
expert anglers, in fact, everyone who has 
seen it, emphatically pronounce it the best 
painting of a Itwe small-mouth black bass 
ever pat on canvas! 

In response to innumerable requests we 
have had this painting reproduced in its 
exact size and colors. When framed it is 
impossibie to tell it from the original canvas, 
Which is valued at $500.00. 


PRICE, SECURELY PACKED 
FOR MAILING, $2.00 


or $3.00 with a year's subscription, renew- 
al, or extension of subscription, to 


Figitp AND STREAM 








Address the Art 
Department, 


Field and Stream 


. . Wi . 
Publishing Co, 35 West, 21st Street, 




















Please say you saw it 


in Field and Stream 








Seite eel 
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Here’s a True 


Fish Story 


Memphis, Tenn., May 7th, 1907. 
Mr. aay Biersach, Freeport, Ill. 
5 —* Hint & | Jim 4 Dear Sir :—Received Freeport Hook 
yy + ‘ ah : - Saturday; being a nice day Sunday, went 
nk ) f =o as {7 out to giveit a little trial. First strike 
% wasa 5% Ib. black bass. Landed him, 
also a 2-pounder and a 3-lb. pickerel. Was 
well pleased; wish you would send me 
three more of the same Hooks, 
Respectfully, 













P. S.—Father was with me; he caught 
nothing. 


Memphis, Tenn., May 10th, 1907. 
Mr. Louis Biersach, Freeport, Ll. 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed find M. O. for $2.50 
for which please send me three Freeport 
Hooks. Saw my son, who bought one of 
your Hooks, ound a5% lb. bass with it. 
That satisfied me. 

Yours respectfully, 
























P. S.—Send as soon as possible. 


Wit You Want to 
Catch Fish Use a 


Freeport 
Hook 


™ Perfect:-working, sna 
fC lin proof, weedless—a scient S 

vt lure and a sure catch—un:z 
breakable, unwearable— 
endorsed by many thous:s 
ands of prominent sports: 
men. 


Fishermen-—Write for “A Little Book Abouta 
Hook”—or, better, send one dollar for a FREEPORT 





































—— HOOK. (Your money back if it don’t suit.) 
ly — Dealers—Write me quick about the FREEPORT 
i HOOK—I’1ll make you the most liberal proposition 
“Goa you ever heard. IMEAN it. “Follow the Dutchman.” 
Sst LOUIS BIERSACH, “The Freeport Hook” Freeport, Ill. 














Bay to your dealer: “I want the genuine, not @ substitute.’’ 
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STOP YOUR CUSSIN’!!! 


by using an ANTICUSSIN HOOK HOLDER. Keeps 
hooks in perfect condition. Holder with full set of hooks 
can be carried in the pocket without snagging. 
Hooks inserted or removed in a jiffy. Entire assortment of 
hooks always before your eyes for quick selection. 


The Anticussin Hook Holder 


is made of non-corrod- 
ing metal, highly nickel- 
ed or oxidized. Size3x6%4 
in. Will absolutely 
prevent hooks from 
rusting. Saves twice 
its cost in hooks the first 


season. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of 50c and your 
dealer’s name, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Sportsman’ s Specialty Co. 
1377_N. Clark St. ‘ 























mare Fishing Tackle Bargains 








STEEL RODS, i L. i 
SEE ee ad ete eee 10 te} $1.50 
75¢. 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS, 3 pieces, extra tip, 
Fly and Bait 
AUTOMATIC REELS, aluminum, (very light) $2,50 
TROUT FLIES, 6 on card, dozen 12¢. 
Postage on Rods and Reel rsc. extra. 

e e Sheddar Crabs, Sand Worms, Blood 
Live Bait, Worms shipped anywhere by express 
Plenty of good bargains in my Fishing Tackle 
Catalog which will be sent FREE upon request. 


CHARLES DISCH 


320-322 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















MOORE PUSH-PINS 


FOR CAMPERS 


These 20th Century necessities should form part of 
the outfit of every camper. They take the place 
of hammer and tacks for fastening up the innumerable 
“little things’’ on tent-poles, trees, exc 

They are made of polished GLASS handles with 
sharp, round STEEL points and can readily be insert- 
ed with a slight awl-like motioa uf the fingers and as 
easily withdrawn 

Campers who have used Moore Push-Pins say they 
could not do without them. 


Your Summer Cottage 


can be made attractive and home-like by adorning it 
na nick-nacks hungup with these practica! Push- 
ins. 
A Packet can easily be tucked in your hand-bag 
afier it’s full and you'll soon find a thousand uses for 
the Pins. 


Have You Tried Them? 
Sold at stationery, house-furnishing, notion and 
ae, stores, or maiied prepaid for toc. per 
Packet of % doz. or 20c. per box of 14 doz., No.1 or 
No. 2 like cuts. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
167 S. 11th Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY 





EVERYTHING FOR FISHING 
GOOD GOODS—RIGHT PRICES—PROPER SERVICE 


Every order receives the personal attention of one of our Mr. Mills. 
It will pre to send us your trade. Booklet on Trout or Bass 
REE. 


Tackle 





WM. MILLS & SON, - 


Established 1822 














——-- 


23 Park Place, NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for H. L. Leonard Rods 














THE NEWLY PUBLISHED 100 PAGE BOOK— 


O., 35 W. arst St., New York. 





IF YOU ARE A LOVER OF “THE GENTLE ART OF FISHING,” YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN 


TOURNAMENT CASTING AND THE 
PROPER EQUIPMENT itu s. oasuno 


This is the latest and best authority on the subject, and treats of and describes the most 
popular forms of casting in vogue at the various tournaments in a careful and comprehensive 
manner. Illustrated with half-tone plates showing the proper casting positions. Gives full and 
complete advice upon the selection and use of a tournament equipment and a draft of standard 


rules in use at Eastern and Western tournaments. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. Address Book Department FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING 








Please say you saw it 


in Field and Stream 
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Atlantic City, N. J. testi tesorr 
_~ Hotel 
“Rudolf 


Oye. LARGEST AND 
MOST MODERN 
HOTEL ON THE 
COAST 


DIRECTLY ON 
OCEAN FRONT 
AND _ BEACH 
PROMENADE. 


Open All 
the Year 


New York's Aristocratic Location. Favorite All-year Seaside Resort. Capacity 1000. American and European 
Plan. Rooms with Bath. Hot and Cold Sea and Fresh Water Baths. Dining Room overlooks the Ocean. 


The Finest Salt Water Sathing, ng Sea Air. Fishing and Sailing a Popular Pastime. 
Send for Booklet and Rates A Special Feature of this Hotel is the pon Fe he of the celebrated ‘“‘Harvey’s” cuisine 


JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Also Proprietor “‘ Harvey’s” Washington, D. C. 




































II. Tre Fise—What a fat, red worm! I'll take a chance! 
THE Brrp—I see fish for breakfast. 


























Buy iss ED’ EDWARD VOM HOF mane 


cover postage. 


Deal with the Manufacturer Fishing Tackle Factory and Salesrooms: 
and save. middleman’s profits. 81-83 Fulton St., New York City 











@ — 
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PAGE- MAKERS. 


WE REFUSE to sell any 
tackle that won’t both 
catch and hold them. 


This reel runs smoother and weighs 
much less than any other bait casting reel, 
and is the only multiplying fly reel on the 
market. 





Same reel for fly and 
bait casting. Spool, 1%. 





Only combination rod devised equally 
right for fly and bait casting. $5 to $25. 


REDIFOR ROD & REEL CO. 
Warren, Ohio, U.S.A. 




















The Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Established 1855—Over 50 Years Ago 





The best place to be outfitted if you 
come to Minnesota to 


Hunt, 
Ish or 
Recreate 





_ Send stamp for Big Catalogue F 
if you want to save money on your 
Sporting Goods 


Also Special Gun Bargain List 





FADS 
FREAKS 
FANCIES 
FLASHES 


HAVE THEIR BRIEF DAY 
THEN FALL BY THE WAY 
BUT 


th 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


WAS FIRMLY FOUNDED ON 
THE ROCK OF REPUTATION 
AND PUBLIC FAVOR MORE 
THAN FIFTY YEARS AGO AND 
IS TO-DAY THE MOST POPULAR 
WHISKEY ON THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENT. 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
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Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not a@ substitute. 
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HOW TO BUILD AN 18-FOOT LAUNCH 


The above is the name of one of the most 
instructive, interesting and practical booklets 
that was ever put in print. It is published 
by the Belle Isle Motor Co., of Detroit, and was 
written by Mr. Howard A. Pike. The launch 
when completed and equipped with the ‘‘Ski- 
doo’”’ engine, manufactured by the above con- 
cern is as neat a little craft as one would see in 
a day’s journey, or would want to. Lack of 
space compels us to condense the description 
greatly, and we advise all those who are inter- 
ested in building a launch of this kind to write 
to the publishers and secure a copy of the com- 
plete book. The way to build the launch is 
as below. 

The dimensions of the boat are to be as fol- 
lows: Length on deck, 18 feet; length on water 
line, 15 feet 10 inches; beam on deck, 4 feet 6 
inches; beam at water line, 3 feet 9 inches; 
freeboard at bow, 2 feet 2 inches; freeboard at 
stern, 1 foot 6 inches; freeboard least, 1 foot 
4 inches; draft to rabbet, 5} inches; draft to keel 
bottom, 114 inches. The first step in building 
is to reproduce the lines to full size on the 
floor, as it is essential to have full-sized draw- 
ings from which to make moulds and patterns. 
The first drawn is the base line, snapped down 
with a fine chalk line and made permanent 
with a straight-edge and pencil. Parallel to 
this and one foot above, the load waterline is 
next drawn; then the lines showing the sta- 
tions for the moulds are drawn at right angles 
to the base, spaced and numbered. The water- 
lines follow, as they are of help in getting the 
curve of the stem and stern. Through these 
lines the profile or sheer plan of the boat is 
drawn. The laying down table gives heights 
from the base line at the different stations for 
the deck line, rabbet and keel bottom, in feet, 
inches and eighths. Mark the measurements, 
drive a nail at each mark, spring a long batten 
against the nails, and strike in the lines with a 
pencil. The sheer plan is now completed and 
we are ready for the cross sections of the differ- 








ent sections, giving the curves for the moulds. 
The easiest plan, for small boats, is to draw 
cross sections on heavy wrapping paper. Draw 
base line, waterline one below, load waterline, 
waterline one above and waterline two above. 
Draw center line at right angles to base line, 
and use measurements given as “‘half breadths’’ 
on laying down table. With the paper on the 
floor, the lines are swept in with nails and bat- 
ten as before. These lines represent the out- 
side of the boat; inner lines, allowing for thick- 
ness of planking, may be drawn through points 
established by use of a compass set to one-half 
inch radius, thus giving outline for one-half 
of each mould. 

For the mould use seven-eighths stock, place 
the paper pattern upon it and, with an awl or 
nail, perforate along the lines through into the 
wood. After the first half has been cut and 
carefully fitted, make a duplicate and fasten 
the two securely together for the complete 
mould. After all the moulds are completed, 
for the keel, take a two-inch plank, mark from 
a full-size paper pattern, and cut out. The 
stem, stern, fashion piece and knees are made 
from the same sort of material and in the same 
way, except that the stem and stern should 
be left two inches longer at top than is shown 
in construction plan. For the shaft log thicker 
stock must be used, 24 inches at center, taper- 
ing to 2 inches at top and bottom, and 4 inches 
wide. The hole in shaft log must be bored 
before it is set in place, rather a difficult task 
for an amateur, but simplified by marking a 
center line along the side of the log and pro- 
viding guides for the auger. The keel batten is 
of three-quarters oak, 4 inches at center and 
tapering to 2 inches at the ends. When these 
pieces are all cut out and carefully fitted and 
rabbets cut, they can be fastened together with 
screws and bolts and set up on a plank with 
the width and shape of the bottom of the keel, 
wide enough to raise the boat a foot or more 
above the floor. The plank must be perfectly 
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PRIZE CUPS* -™ 
Special Designs * 
on Application Sterling Silver, Gold and Silver Plate 
Emblematic of Any Contest 


The Meriden Trophy Book (Illustrated) mailed on request. 


Che Meriden Company, siversmins 


International Silver Co., Successor 
218 FIFTH AVENUE (MADISON SQUARE), NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. CANADA FACTORY: Hamilton, Ontario 
—anttingie 























THE STRELINGER LYMAN 
MARINE ENGINES Bow = Facing Rowing Gear 


(4 Cycle—t1 to 4 Cylinder) | 
Lead in Every Point of Excellency 








Rowing Gear with handle part detached from the 
Boat to show the Ball and Socket Joint 
Several advantages, viz.: the front view, the 
increased ease and speed in rowing, the rais- 
ing of the bow instead of depressing it, the 
closing up of the oar out of the way while on 
the boat, the increased facility in —— 
obstacles, the diminished effort of hand an 











Mechanical or Jump Spark Equipment. For DUR- eyes in steering, the rowing without noise, 
See sre, Ree - egies! ae wi them -— fe better nanmace, ond swing of the oars, 
with whic e engine can controlled, e | 4 t 1 
STRELINGER stands at the HEAD. | tried ‘aan oe ee 
Consider these important features when placing The gear can be attached to almost any 
your order. Our engines are built for the man who boat, and is especially adapted to huntin 
wants an absolutely reliable engine at a reasonable (indispensable in duck shooting) fishing an 
price. Write forcatalog. Our pcices will interest you. | all kinds of pleasure boating. 
Send for catalogue of Rowing Gear, and Rifle Sights. 
. . . , 
The Strelinger Marine Engine Co. | | : ; 
an Si 
prone The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
° | 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. | MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U.S.A. 
! 
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MOTORING AND BOATING 


plumb and firmly shored, and the waterline 
at bow and stern the same distance from the 
floor. The moulds are then notched down 
over the keel at their proper station and firmly 
braced with their top centers exactly over cen- 
ter of keel. When in place, a stout ribband one 
inch square should be run around on either side, 
its under side to correspond to the upper edge 
of the top strake of the planking. Put four 
or five more ribbands down on either side, 
fasten at the ends with screw and washer and 
nail to the moulds. Now all is in readiness 
for the framing. 

Ribs must be of tough, clear white oak, 
five-eighths square. Steam, bend inside the 
ribbands and fasten with clamps until cold; 
afterwards with small nails that may be easily 
withdrawn. “Nearly all the frames may be run 
over the keel batten, continuous from rail to 
rail; and they can usually be twisted while hot 
to fit ribbands without beveling. The frames 
are spaced 6 inches on centers; securely fasten 








the board, then change point to the other end 
of arc on ‘‘staff’’ and make another arc on 
plank to intersect the first. Draw a line with 
batten through points of intersection, and you 
have the edge of the board to fit against the 
keel. Make a duplicate and fasten the two in 
place. At the turn of the bilge the planks must 
be hollowed on the inside to fit the curve of the 
frames and rounded on the outside to corre- 
spond. It is best to begin at the keel and 
work out to the turn of the bilge, then put on 
the top strake and work toward the bilge, so 
that the last plank to go on is the one just at 
the turn. The planks may be fairly wide at 
the bottom, where the boat is fairly flat, and 
narrowest at the bilge. The upper strake and 
the one just below it should be about 3 inches 
wide amidships, 24 inches at the stem, and 2 
inches at the stern. Copper nails, riveted 
with brass screws where rivets cannot be used, 
make tle best plank fastenings, though gal- 
vanized boat nails with chisel points are fre- 
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when cold, then put in floors and rivet to them. 
The planking follows; the stock, half-inch 
cedar or other suitable wood, clear from knots 
and sap. Full-length boards are best. If joined, 
put joint half way between two frames. Fasten 
with copper nails 1} inches long, riveted over 
washer on’ the inside, boring each hole care- 
fully 4 inch from edge of plank, with a counter- 
sink for the nail head. To facilitate fitting the 
garboard, the plank next the keel, two pieces 
of quarter-inch pine 10 feet long and 5 inches 
wide are fastened together and clamped to the 
frame in about the position the plank is to oc- 
cupy; with one point of a pair of compasses 
against the rabbet, draw an arc on this ‘‘staff’”’ 
at each mould, and quite close together near 
the stem and stern; remove the “staff” and lay 
it on the board to be used; with compass set to 
same radius as before, place one point on one 
end of the arc on ‘‘staff’”’ and make an arc on 








Gan amas Mash ite 
quently used, the points turned and clinched 
on the inside of the frame. The top strake may 
be of,oak, which will strengthen the construc- 
tion. It may be necessary to steam the after 
ends of the planking to make them bend into 
place. When the planking is all on the boat 
may be planed over roughly, leaving the final 
smoothing up to be done after the deck has 
been finished. Usually riveting the copper 
nails isfomitted until now, when it is possible 
to nail or clamp a few cross ties on the boat at 
the top, when the moulds can be removed and 
two men work at the riveting, one on the out- 
side to hold an iron weight against the head of 
the nail while it is riveted from the inside. 

The riveting done, the bilge stringers are 
bent in place and fastened with long rivets 
through planking and frame. These stringers 
are of yellow pine, 1} x 1 inch, tapered slightly 
at the ends. The clamps are next put in and 
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THE PIONEER THE BEST 
AUTOMATICALLY LUBRICATED 
GUARANTEED 10,000 MILES WITHOUT READJUSTMENT 
Increases Speed __ Makes cobblestones seem like asphalt 
Prevents breaking of springs Prevents lost traction 
Doubles life of tires Saving running power 
“‘Ask anyone who uses them.” Write for Booklet. Dept. A 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 
E. V. Hartford, President 63 Vestry Street, NEW YORK 














| Intermittent 
Batteries 


A Battery is good in pro- 
portion as it supplies a 


WHEN YOU BUY A CANOE spark without failing. If it 
See That It Bears This Name Plate misses now and then, if it 
ant en ee a a Gs works when it feels like it, 
and applied by skilled workmen. motor boating is not a 

is for ev: . 
Write us now for fre itutrated catalogue ae “5° but a hardship. d 
canoes,row-boats,and yacht tenders. Agencies all large cities e attery you can de- 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 7! Middle St., Old Town, MAINE pend upon at’ail times and under all con- 
ditions is the 


Edison Primary Battery 


Its steady, constant current produces a 
quick, hot spark every time. The current 


W, HP 14 F Vs Launch | | is as strong the last day as the first, and 














when the elements are exhausted renewals 
can be had at a very small cost. 





You can get Edison Batteries in your boat 
if you specify them. Our booklet “Bat- 
tery Sparks” tells you why you should. 


Edison Manufacturing Co., 
37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


31 Union $4.; New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 






2 Let us send you tes- 
Ea timonia)s from people who 
. oe are using them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 
footers at proportionate prices. Boats and engines guar- 
anteed one year. Shipment made the day we receive order. 
Motor the simplest made, starts without cranking, anyone 
can operate them. We are the largest builders of pleas- 
ure boats in the world and sell direct touser, Free Oatalog. 
DETROIT BOAT OO. 1345 Jefferson Ave., . MICH. 
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securely riveted; they are also of yellow pine, | 
14 x 4, placed just one inch below upper edge of 
sheer strake to support deck beams between 
clamps and top strakes at bow and stern a 
breasthook or knee of inch oak is fitted, and 
fastened with screws and rivets. The engine 
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MOTORING AND BOATING 


inch cedar or other light wood about 3 or 4 
inches wide; start at center and work each 
way, fastening each strip with two nails in 
each beam. Trim neatly and plane smooth, 
to avoid ridges in the canvas. Ten-ounce can- 
vas is used, wide enough to cover the deck in 
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FIGURE NOe 


figure #02 


bed can now be put in, bolted to the keel and | 
riveted to the frames, over which they are | 
slotted against the planking. Three cross 

pieces, 1} inch oak, shaped to the bottom of the | 
boat, are mortised into the side pieces and | 
fastened to them. The deck beams are oak, | 
4x 1. Those for the bow have a crown or curve 
of 4 inches in 3 feet, and a pattern should be 
made and all forward beams cut from the same 
circle. Crown at the stern is 2 inches in 3 feet 
i 5 inches, and all the after beams the same. 
Along sides, at coaming, they can be curved to 
either pattern. Fasten the beams to the 
clamps; then the shelves can be put in, the 
boat cleaned out, and the interior given a coat 
of paint or varnish. For the deck, use half- 
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one piece. Lay in thick paint and stretch over 
boat fore and aft, using light tackle at each 
end. To obtain an even stretch, fold end of 
cloth over a narrow strip of board and clamp 
another piece on either side. Stretch it out 
athwartships by hand, starting amidships and 
working towards the ends; draw down over the 
edge of the deck and fasten with copper tacks 
along the upper edge of the top strake; tack 
around the cockpit and cut out, leaving enough 
margin to turn up on the coaming and make 
a water-tight joint. A coat of paint on the 
outside, striking through to that beneath, makes 
the deck hard and smooth when dry. Now 
calk and finish outside of hull before completing 
the cockpit. It is quite difficult to calk a light 
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The strain 
Resisting 
Quabties of 







considered re- 
markable even in 
boats of a heavier 
build. When you 
consider that our 


“INDIAN GIRL” 


for instance, is as light and ° 
graceful as a racer and yet equal 


Appreciation 


and 
. 
Enthusiasm 

growsgreater every day as the season 
advances, for this new Cadillac, the 
first and only car at its price, proving 
a formidak le rival of cars selling at 
~ : from 50 to 100 per cent. higher 
to all kinds of rough usage, you begin ; : F 
to appreciate the really wonderful quale —— ey My > - is made 
— ena - an Simply facilities and equipment of the largest 
factory in the world devoted ex- 


scrupulous care in every detail of a 

material and the KNOWLEDGE that has resul . ° : 
clusively to the production of high- 

grade motor cars. 


34 years of canoe building. 
ll our canoes are unsectstotedty guaranteed. 
, Lengths 15, 16, sf 18 ft. Weight 56 to 80 Ibs, 














P; $33 to $4 O. B. Canton, N. Y. ° 
mo iN illustrated catalogue of ye sailing, | Its Guarantee 1$ the 
ae and cruising canoes, paddles, oars, sails, fittings, etc. ° 

J. H. RUSHTON, Inc., 610 Water Street, Canton, New York Name Cadillac 






PAL Detroit 
-Enaine 


Starts without cranking; no $-5-7-10 H. P. Propor- 
cams, valves, springs or sprock- tionate prices Cylin- 
‘ets. Only 3 moving parts. All ers and pistons 
bearings bab- ground, Crank 
bitted. For shaft drop 
your Row Boat, forged steel. 
Sail Boat, Launch 
10,000 in use. 
Send for 
testim:aials 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 






















MODEL G—FOUR CYLINDER—20 H. P. 


Without a Peer at the Price 


$2,000 


Great hill climbing power—plenty of 
Sprightly enough in design to satisfy 

e whims of he young folks; with the 
2 form that poh wee | it to fashionable 


MORRIS CANYV. AS CANOES amily use. Ring type engine governor ; 


Unequalied in Strength. Beautifal in Finish. smooth, quiet running; sliding gear trans- 
mission; shaft dice deus on high speed ; 
lightness in weight secures utmost tire 











Catalog. 



















economy. 
SEND FOR ORR I! SPECIAL INDIAN MODEL. . 
B. M. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. ae OHS Cae Ge we 0 








Described in Catalog GU 

' we) h. p., = 6 Cylinder Touring Car, 
> Model M—10 : p., 4 Passenger Car, $950, 
Catalog MU 

Model K-10 h. p. Runabout, $850, Catalog MU 


Send for catalog of car that interests you. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Member A. L. A. M. 

















talog W ite to-day. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT €O., - MIAMISBURG, ONG. 

















Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not @ substitute.’ 








MOTORING AND BOATING 


boat properly, and it may be advisable to hire 
an experienced man to do this part of the work. 
Calking completed and the entire outside of 
the hull smoothed by planing, sandpapering 
and scraping, the seams must be payed or 
painted and nailheads puttied preparatory to 
the priming coat of white lead and oil. 

The coaming is made in two pieces and will 
bend into place easily. It is cut from oak 
stock # inch thick, and is fastened with brass 
screws countersunk and plugged. A quarter- 
round moulding completes its outside finish. 
Next put on an oak chafing strip on either side 
where the canvas is turned down over the deck 





matter under what conditions they are used. 
It is bad enough to have one’s motor break 
down on terra firma, but very much more 
annoying and dangerous to be at the mercy 
of an inefficient coil on lake, river or sea. The 
Edison spark coil is simple in construction, 
needs no constant attention to make it per- 
form its important work, and is specially de- 
signed for motor boats and stationary gas 
engines. The energy, which in some coils is 
wasted by high internal resistance, is here 
conserved and results in a quick, sure, hot 
and heavy spark. The best results are ob- 
tained when it is used in conjunction with the 





18-FOOT LAUNCH AS 


edge; this should be of slightly oval section so 
that the edge will not be thin and easily broken. 
In painting the boat one color above the water- 
line and another below, a guide on the hull is 
necessary. Make a stand, with a base, an up- 
right, and an arm about six inches long; this 
arm located at the exact height from the floor 
that the waterline is to be drawn; then, by 
sliding this stand along the floor from one end 
of the boat to the other, you can accurately 
mark waterline with a pencil, afterward 
scratching the mark deeper with an awl so it 
may always be found when you desire to paint 
the boat again. 


SHE 





APPEARS COMPLETED 


Edison primary batteries. The Edison Manu- 
facturing Co., 31 Union Square, New York, will 
be glad to send its booklet, ‘‘ Battery Sparks”’ 
to all interested in gas or gasoline engines. 





THE PAINE FOLDING BOAT 


It seems as if the ideal folding boat had 
been at last attained in the Paine Boat, made 
by Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey Street, New York, 
ideal in all those requisites that go to make 
a folding boat really practicable and worth 
while. When folded for transportation it 
makes a compact bundle 7 x7 x 42 inches, 





THE EMMONS POWER DORY—SEE NEXT PAGE. 


The gasoline tank should be of copper or 
galvanized iron, with splash plates, and the 
connection to engine should be copper or brass 
pipe. Individual tastes and requirements 
differ as to the interior arrangement of a small 
launch. Of this matter the proposed user is 
the best judge. 





THE EDISON SPARK COIL 


It is more important to the owners and users 
of motor boats than any other class of sports- 
men, to possess spark coils that are absolutely 
reliable and certain not to break down, no 





which permits of its being carried by hand, 
checked through as ordinary baggage, or 
placed under the wagon seat, or in the cockpit 
of your little sailboat, in this latter way making 
an ideal substitute for the usual tender that 
generally bobs out astern, getting in the way 
when coming about, and holding back the boat 
under all circumstances. It is made of can- 
vas, guaranteed thoroughly waterproof, and 
weighs but 21 pounds, one-third the weight 
of the lightest canoe, and its extremely simple 
construction makes it possible, with a little 
practice, to put it in shape for the water in three 
or four minutes. Its short length, 10 feet, 
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= a a _ RACIN E 
ou Uan riunt 
You Can Enjoy Yourself BOAT 











BECAUSE 1st—Racine Boats are built for the angler 


2nd—Racine Boats are built for the hunter 
3rd—Racine Boats are built for the pleasure seeker 








They are roomy, comfortable, durable, seaworthy, artistically designed, 
easily managed, moderately priced. 


WE BUILD EVERY KIND OF WATERCRAFT IMAGINABLE. It matters not where you are, we can 
Write for our finely illustrated 1907 catalogue, enclosing five cents for return postage. 





reach you. 
RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Shops and Shipyards, Box 23, Muskegon, Mich. 
OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 
122 W. 34th St., New York 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
182 Milk St., Boston 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 321 First Ave., S. Seattle 
DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES 
Winnipeg, Buffalo Rochester, Los Angeles, Portland, New Orleans, Spokane 
Nashville, St. Louis, Seales City 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie, Jacksonville, Memphis, 
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Uy BOAT 


Ons ot ini: wang 


of Full Size Patterns and Illustrated Instructions. 
You need no tool experience, no previous knowledge of boats. 
Our big free catalog gives hundreds of testimonials, tells how a prof- 

itable Boat building business may be established. Send for it. 
vy dee frames with patterns to finish for less than 








osts others to manufacture. 
= .311 inexperienced people built boats by the Brooks System 
last year. Why not you? SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


so BOAT a 









\MATORS OF THE PATTERN SYSTEM OF Bd) 


807 SHIP ST. SAGINAW 









Posen RN 3-4 I COST. 

y putting together and finishing it at 
o,! We re furnish it, Art and Mission 
designs, heavy solid “oak, every piece 

ted and smoothed, includes stain 
. YOU SAVE 1-2 
MANUFACTURING COST, 2-3 THE 
FREIGHT AND ALL DEALERS’ PROFITS. 

Send trial order for this $4 chair. Bottom 










cover of leatheret, $1.50. Par: 
pope of other pieces 


OKS MFG.CO._ 


seuDR 0 THE K.D. SYSTEM OF WOME FURNI: 


807SHIP ST. SAGINAW MICH USA. 












IG Ft. Steel Launch with 


18-21-25 foot launches at proportion- 2 H PEngine 
ate prices. All launches fitted with 
two cycle reversing engines with speed 
controlling lever; simplest engine made; 
starts without cranking, has only 3 moving 
parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00, All boats fitted 
with water-tight compartments; cannot sink, need no boat house. 
We are the largest manufacturers of 
pleasure boatsin the world. Orders filled 
day they are received. We sell direct to 
user, cutting out all middlemen'’s profit. 
Free catalogue. 
Michigan Steel Boat Co. 
1345 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Hichigan 





Best 2 ee ee We sell direct, 


ye All cedar copper fas' 

‘e make sat sizes wy styles, also power canoes. Write for 

free cata logue giving prices with retailers’ profits cut out. 

we are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
OIT BOAT CO., 102 Bellevue Ave., MI 

























Field and Stream is offering a 
Canoeing, Camping or Fishing 
Trip Without Cost. 


See full page announcement in front advertising section 

















and its lightness, cause it to draw even less 
water than a canoe and as a result permits It 
to penetrate into places where a canoe would 
have to be carried, or stay out. It would seem 





that this boat is bound to become popular 
among sportsmen everywhere, and we have no 
doubt that it will efficiently fill all requirements. 





A MOTOR BOAT FOR SERVICE 


Those of us who have suffered from ‘‘ broken 
backs” as a result of a hard row against wind 
and tide to our favorite fishing or duck shooting 
spot will appreciate the power dory made by 
the E. Gerry Emmons Corporation, of 29-33 
Haverhill Street, Boston. The boat is shaped 
like the regular dory, is made in lengths vary- 
ing from 18 feet to 25 feet, with engines ranging 
in power from 14 H. P. to 5 H. P., in accord- 
ance with the size of the boat. The boat has 
an oak bottom, hardwood frame covered by 
pine planking with galvanized fastenings 
clinched throughout. Each side is composed 
of five lapped strakes. The curb and half 
rounds, side, cross and stern seats are fash- 
ioned from oak, thus making a hard-wood 
finish possible. The engine is placed just for- 
ward of the stern seat, making it very ‘‘get-at- 
able” for the purpose of adjustments, repairs, 
etc. A copper tank in the bow, brass deck 
plate in the deck and tank, a brass feed pipe 
from tank to motor, batteries, spark coil, and 
all the other necessities are installed in the 
boat; in short, when the boat is delivered from 
the factory she is ready for immediate service 
There is no doubt that next duck season will 
see many of these boats in daily service. 





The enterprising hunter or fisherman will 
make the single cylinder Cadillac his carrier 
to and from the field and enjoy to the fullest 
extent every moment of his time. The pros- 
pect is interesting enough to[look into the 
question of a motor hunting equipment. The 
Cadillac Company, Detroit, Mich., will be glad 
to quote prices on these cars. 
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Mullins 


Pressed Stee!lBoats 


Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Bullt 

They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 
like a lifeboat. The smooth, a hull has handsome lines, and glides through 
the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable and 
safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out,or sink,and are elegant in design and finish, 

The Mullins Steel cut Boats have revolutionized motor boat building, and 
are superior in Xy £K to wooden motor boats. They are equip ‘with 
Mullins Reversible Lees so simple in construction, and so dependable that 
a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater Exhaust, which 
makes them absolutely “oiseless. Every boat is absolutely guaranteed, 


THE W.H. MULLINS CO., 127 Franklin St.. SALEM, OHIO. 


Exactly so—a Basket GORE, 
HAWKEYE Fkettecrstor keeps Zo Uae Boies 
luncheon delight- ; tig Ask your dealer for 


Hawkeye’ Refriger- 
ator Baskets. 
If he does 
not handle 
them,send us 
order 



















Write for catalogue of 
Moter Boats—Row Boats 
-Hunting and Fishing Boats. 

























fully cool for Pic- 


Refrigerator nickers,Sportsmen, 


Travellers, Auto- 


BASKET [faux 


Strong imported reed 
body, hinged lid, 
nickeled lining, interlined with asbestos and hair felt. Re- 
movable ice compartment. Bottom dressed with mineral 
paint—proof against dampness. 

Regular Species ~ **De Luxe’’ 
Size 2,—20x13x10—$3.75 Size 0 PORi et 
Size 1,—-18x10 x 8-—-$3.50 gize 3, chad 4x10 816.00 
Size 0,14 x 9 x 7——83.00 Size 1,—20x13x 10—$ 
Let us mail you Free illustrated booklet with endorsements from folks you know. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 210 Main Street Burlington, Iowa money. 
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try 
for 30 days. Ifit 
does not prove 
satisfactory in 
every way, return 
the basket and 
we will refund your 
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Learn this art 


at home by mail 
your 

leisure 

bours 











ADVERTISERS | Mount 


SPORTSMEN! Fishermen! 
Hunters! Lovers of Nature! 
eet art of TAXIDERMY, 














Does it not strike you | irigttiayourdwa bons. 7 
; | WeTeach by’ wo property 
that this is an exception- | ah “i delightful 


ally desirable medium 
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Order a Pair of Beautiful 


— oe 
Indian Moccasins 
Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 
Men's sizes Cte i! - « §2.76 


. 2.26 

Youths’ and Misses’, 
sizes 11 to 1 ° 2.00 
@hildren’s, sizes 6 te 10 . 1.60 
Bent o@ receipt of price. Money refunded if not 


DONT BLAME 
THE REEL 


if it fails you at a critical moment. 
Don't give it a chance to fail you— 
use “3-in-One” and it never will! 
This oil keeps the reel’s sen- 
sitive mechanism in perfect 
order. “3-in-One” is the 
one sure and safe reel 
lubricant. Won't 

rust. Apply it to rod 


A ints, they will come 
“4 apart easily. Use on rod, 
P> —it'’s good for wood—pro- 
motes pliability. Rub online, 
seer TREE rotting. ToL bottle 


v G. COLE CO. 
1s sent Divw Barcet : ; 
New York City. j 























x « Con- 
Z tains no 

acid, It abso- 
lutely prevents 



















We also supply handsome Meceasir Slippers same material, 
ses snd paar abore They are artistio, sensible and the 


Our * Wiecens! Cruising Shoes” have no Spe 6 
hunting shoe. Send for tree free catalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, - 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 























FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 








Some Desirable Books 
Without Cost. cr ne. mem 





To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


Camping and Camping Outfits. Outdoor Life. Provisions. Outfits. Receipts, 
Clothing. Medicine. Fishermen's and Anglers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen’ Guide. 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual. Campers’ Manual. Woodcraft. BigGame Hunters’ Manual. 
Riflemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. Dog Trainers’ 
Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, Etc. Blinds. Wing and Fowl! Shooting 
and one thousand other subjects 

This book contains 544 pages, with 1,09 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
only complete sportsman’s library in one volume. Price, $1.00. 

President Roosevelt says: ‘‘Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are 
exceptionally good.”’ 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to ‘‘ Field and Stream,”’ $2.00 



































uidues 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 
One of ‘‘ Field and Stream’s” old contributors. 


Some of the Chapters: The Marshesin April. Plover Shooting. The Melancholy Crane. 
Flight of Common Birds. Fishing for Crappie. In the Haunts of the Loon. Blue-Bills 
and Decoys. Walking as an Art. Along a Country Road. Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Pan-Fishing. Squirrel Shooting. Down the St. Joe River. A Masque of the Seasons. 
Woodchucks. Frog Hunting. Prairie Chicken Shooting. Fall Jack-Snipe Shooting. 
Hunting with Ferrets. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25, or with a year’s subscription to ‘* Field and Stream,” $2.50. 





To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “ Field and Stream” we will 
; send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 
THE BOOK 


§ * 
canine Camping and Woodcraft 
woo 
MORACE SEPHART By HORACE KEPHART 

It is not necessary to tell old readers of ‘‘Field and Stream" what a high authority 
Mr. Kephart is. To our newer friends we have only to say that this is the most complete 
guide book of wilderness equipment and wilderness living yet published, by a man who 
knows and loves the wild, and written with scholarly attention to smallest details. 


The book fits the pocket—size 44 by 7 inches. Price, postpaid, $1.60, or with a year’s 
subscription or renewal to “‘ Field and Stream,” $2.50. 





To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream” we will 
send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


Our Feathered Game 


Cone By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 
ay A hand-book of the North American Game Birds, with 8 full-page shooting scenes 
in color and 135 bird portraits. Price, $2.00, or with a year’s subscription to ‘‘ Field and 
Stream,” $3.00. If preferred, we will send ‘‘Our Big Game,” a companion book by the 
a age i (very complete and instructive). 

Vm. T. Hornaday, Director of the New York Zoological Park, says of this book: 
sa mh. man with sporting blood in his veins will be delighted with this book, which describes, 
pictures, and gossips about 125 species of game birds, yet is small enough to be carried 
comfortably in any hunter’s grip sack.”” Price $2.00, or with a year’s subscription or 
renewal to “ Field and Stream,” $3.00. 











so ones FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. “722320 

















Please say ‘you saw it in Field and ‘Stream 
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Saves half your ‘. 
| cooking expense Placed in Your Home for $1.00 
- Easy payment plan. 
$4.00 and up. Easy to clean. 


0 =Hl-0 Combination Steam 
= Cooker and, Baker 
Guaranteed to save 50 per cent. 
in fuel, labor, time and provi- 
siens. A whole meal cooked over 
one burner on any stove. It 
assures you deliciously cooked hot 
meals. 30 Days’ TRIAL. No inter- 
mingling of odors or tastes. 
Fine for use on any style stove. 
A necessity every day of the year. 
The only healthful way to cook 
foods and breadstuffs. Kitchen 
always cool. HANDSOMELY ILLUs- 

Taaeep Cavesee Vase. $1.00 Cook Book for 4c postage. 
E WANT GOOD AGENTS. $30 and #40 weekly and expenses. 


ome COOKER CO., 733 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, O. 




















BEST ENGLISH 
TROUT FLIES 


on the American Market. 85= 


Ali standard patterns, on 

eyed hooks or with gut 

attached. Size, 4-6-8-10-12-14. 
SPORTING GOODS DEPT., 


Q 
R89 














MEXICAN PALM LEAF HAT 50° 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from palm 








fiber. Double weave, durable and light 
weight, with colored design in brim. Re- 
tails at $1, Postpaid for soc, 2 for voc, to 
introduce our Mexican hats and drawn- 
work. Same hat, plain, 40c; both for 
Be Large, medium and small sizes. 

ine for fishing, outings and gardening. 





: Abbey &limbrie,: New York 


Retail Sales-rooms—20 Vesey Street 


Art Catalog of Mexican Sombreros free. 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. W7+ MESILLA PARK, N.M. 
La 
| 





rgest Retailers Indian- ‘Mexican Handwecraft in World. 














We make a SPECIALTY of mounting 
Bass, Muskallonge, Pickerel, Trout, etc. 


on any desired finished Oak Panel. Prices lowest consistent 
with a first-class guaranteed job. Also Birds, Animals, Rugs, etc., 
mounted true to nature. 


T 'AXIDERMISTS A. F. PENDL & SON, 622 Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Exhausted or Debilitated 
E RVOUSNESS Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cuurcuitt’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohel, ete. 


‘The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has my tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven té be the best, safest, 
and most effective treatment known to — al science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 
the root of the ail Our re the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money 
can buy and science produce; esslons we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, OE DOLLAR per Bex No Humbug, C C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


Dear used nreeciese as id i 
PERSONAL, OP OPINIONS pon an —_ pd En Denes 0 LA will enclose five S cliars Sed will ack you te send we 3 aan cante 
we cht through the it is just wi I have been im seasch of for many 
years. Tose V4 “your § P Soda, pny 4 pleased Sun the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 
I know os no remedy in the e whole Materia, Medica equal to your Specific Pil) for Nervous Debility.—ADOLPH saaeeeanasiaer-vemmeaationl 
ysiology. New 


Send foc poem’. Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bidg., N. Y. | Eatablishes 










































Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not a substitute. 





























WHERE TO GO 


GUIDES, RESORTS, CAMPS 








cents a word for each 











ADIRONDACK CAMP 
located at Lig Fab Falls on the Oswegatchie River, St. Lawrence 


County, N Wonderfully picturesque eat. Fe Only 
camp in many thousand acres of virgin forest. ‘or trout 
fishing and deer cannot be Bert A, 


Dobson, Wanakena P. O., St, Lawrence P am mM. Xe 


LONG ISLAND 
“PORT EATON’S| LODGE. Do you need rest? Are you 
run down? Port Eaton is the a for you surrounded by. the 





Advertisements under this classification are five 


initials count as words. Cash must accompany order. 
No advertisements accepted for less than fifty cents, 
Display cards, $3.75 per inch, $2.00 


insertion. Numbers and 


weet * 





one-half inch. 











LAKE SYLVIA, Splendid black bass 
and homelike accommodations. CAPTAIN 
South Haven, Minn. 


fishing and refined 
FRANK HATCH, 





MONTANA 


IF YOU WANT a successful hunting trip this fall, write to 

one of the most competent guides in the best big game 
country in Montana. Special rates to fishing and camping 
parties, Wm. J. Marshall, Ovando, Mont. 








clear, blue waters of Long Island Sound. Grand b 
fishing, hunting and bethiag ¢ (in season). ‘We have our own 
clam and oyster beds. ts and men supplied. Port 
Eaton will make a new man or woman out of youl Refer by 
eee - o Braun AND Stream. For partic dress 
E Garri P. O. B. 462, Port Eaton, L. I. 
MAINE 
e most famous cam 
eere-taes car ead ‘jand-locked salmon. 
MINGS & CO., Square Lake, Me 
BIRCH ISLAND CAMPS. Accommodation for 100 
sportamen and their families. J. E. WILSON, Holeb, Me. 
BILLY ney Rangeley Lakes and camps at Cup- 
suptic Lake. feet elevation, salmon, trout, azend 
scenery. Bas BILLY SOULE, Haines’ Landing, M 
RIPOGENUS LAKE CAMPS—Grand scenery and fishin 
bear hunting, a remote section. Good accommodations, 





in Maine. 
CUM- 











_, bear dogs, fast launch for convenience of patrons. Send 
and map. REGINALD C. THOM . care 
Grant Farm, via Roach River, Chesuncook P. O., 





MINNESOTA 


~ COME TO CAMP RECREATION for “good muskallonge 
and black bass or New log camp, beautiful lakes. 
Send for circular. — ua. TRWI} i, Dorset, Minnesota. 











If you want a real Outing 
GO TO 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


In the Rockies, on the main line of the Northern Pacific 


Bozeman, the Beautiful, the metropolis of the 
Famous Gallatin Valley, ‘The Egypt of America,” 
surrounded by grand mountain scenery, and within 
easy reach of ideal camping spots in cool canyons. 
Fine trout fishing, and good hunting 

Further information for the asking 


GALLATIN VALLEY COMMERCIAL CLUB 
H. L. CASEY, President Bozeman, Mont. 
E. V. KOST, Secretary 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Excellent Salmon and Trout fishing; also Caribou shoot- 








ing. Tents, guides, boats provided. Write BUNGALOW, 
Grand Lake, sow alee mad 
e WYOMING 





HUNTERS—For shots at big game in Jackson’s Hole and 
ae through the Yellowstone National Park, address 
orkman, Cody, Wyoming. 


JACKSON’S HOLE COUNTRY—The most poted foie 
in the West; every kind of sport in season. S. N. LEEK, 
Jackson, Wyoming. 


SPORTSMEN, do you wish a successful hunt for elk, deer’ 
best. sheep, or atrip through Yellowstone Park? Write 
W. H. Jordan, Ishawooa, Wyoming. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


I have a desirable place for some sportsman looking for 
a home in this State, Also several large acreage properties 

















that would make ideal preserves or shooting boxes. Address 

Plummer F, Jones, Avonia, Virginia. 

6,000 ACRES in Massachusetts, containing 40 ponds and 
lakes, well timbered, game and fish plentiful, $5 per acre. 

E., care FrzLp AND STREAM. 

3,500 ACRES Adirondack Preserve, 11 miles from — 
improvements, on beautiful lake, $17,000, Also other 

Jostens hunting properties, O., care FieLp AND STREAM. 











lightful Florida Home for Sportsmen. C., care F1iewp 

AND STREAM, 

COUNTRY RESIDENCE near Bridgeport; 65 miles from 

New York City, Trolley to within 4 mile of property. 
Grounds 20 acres, water frontage of 1,200 feet on the beau- 
tiful Housatonic River, House built at a cost of $6,000; barn, 
stable, carriage-house and other buildings. Fruit in abun- 
dance, Good shooting for duck, rail and ruffed see: good 
fishing for striped bass, bluefish, etc.; splendid boating. 
J., care FIELD A AND STREAM. 

FLORIDA. Now is the time to correspond with me abou* 
properties, You can buy one-third cheaper in summer: 

C, H. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida, 

WANTED— Sporting pro} . State particulars and 
lowest price. Address ‘‘ rtsman’s Bureau,” care Fizip 

AND STREAM. 

LONG ISLAND. Grand place for a bungalow or camp; 
20 acres in the woods. shooting. Only $2,200. Write 
for particulars, Farm Bureau, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 

A Country of 


Newfoundland 4701 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


Mi The c country traversed by nad Reid ee 
ni m 8 system is ex ingly rich in all 
kinds of fish : oa oo me. asl 
All along the oleae of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 
wh nan cheerfully given upon acne to 
Le Pe er General Passeng: 
wfoundland Company, St. John’s, 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


The Wiltshire 


OCEAN END OF VIRGINIA AVE. 

















Convenient’ to A. —— se Amusements HOUSANE DS have ate | the idea of mak- 
The Celcius in Veommenned. ing their own cocktails—all will, after giving 
Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ qistins the CLUB COCKTAILS a fair trial. Scien- 
Room, Ladies’ Parlor. New Cafe, Barber Shop. tifically blended from the choicest old liquors 
AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL. and mellowed with age make them the perfect 
Local and Long-Distance Telephone in Rooms. cocktails that they are. Seven kinds, most pop- 
American and European Plan. ular of which are Martini (Gin base), ‘Manhattan 
Our Motto—"Service and Comfort.” (Whiskey base). 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND RATES The following label appears on every bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pur od Drugs 
S. 8. PHOEBUS, Prop. y= gy ty sonal Py f~-) 4: 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 

Hartford New York London 
TEP RAMEE ese 
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~ Going Fishing 


This Summer ? 


You can “go fishing”’ 
wherever there is water. 
But you can catch fish only 
where there are fish to be 
caught. Don’t spoil your vacation 
by going to the wrong place. 


AES Mountain and 
- Lake Resorts” 


is a beautifully-illustrated book of 144 pages 
and a practical guide to the best places for 
fishing, hunting, golfing, motoring, climb- 
ing, sailing, swimming or any other sport. 
The book will tell you just the one best place 
to go to. 

Or if you’d “ like to jest get out an’ rest 
an’ not work at nothin’ else,’’ there’s a list of 
; the most restful resorts reachable. 

i '* Mountain and Lake Resorts "’ will be mailed to your address on receipt of ten 

Lackawanna RA cencs in stamps. 

er Z GEORGE A. CULLEN, Gen’ Pass’r Agent, LACKAWANNA R.R, 
Ray | ro ad PSNR 90 West Street, Dept. 14, New York City 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 








FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 




















THE ONLY PLACE 


Embracing such a variety 
of Natural attractions. 


LONG ISLAND 


Most attractive locality on the Atlantic 
Coast. Over 400 miles of shore line on 
Ocean, Sound and Bays. Trending east 
and west, it is cooled during the Summer 
by the south winds from the ocean. 

Ideal conditions for Boating, Bathing 
and Fishing. Perfect roads for Driving 
and Automobiling. The finest Golf Links 
in the country. 

Beautiful Wooded Hill Country over- 
looking Sound and Bays on the North 
Shore; Lakes and Streams in the interior; 
perfect beaches on the Great South Bay 
and Atlantic Ocean. 

“Long Island,’’ a handsomely illustrated 
descriptive book, containing a list of hotels 
and boarding houses, postage, 8 cents. 
Free on application or mailed upon receipt 
of postage, by the General Passenger Agent 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


A. L. LANGDON HOWARD M. SMITH 
Traffic Manager Gen'l Pass'r Agt. 


263 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
































NO DIRT 
NO DUST 


GEO.J.CHARLTON. 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
~ CHICAGO.” 














Ask for your ticket to the 


ADIRONDACKS 


via 
The New Line 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. 


train service is the 


LY highest type of ex- 


cellence. 


Among other privileges your ticket 
will be accepted without extra charge 
on LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMERS 
—a charming break in the journey in 
either direction. 


NEW YORK CITY § Downtown, 171 Broad way 
OFFICES: Uptown, 1354 Broadway 


MAILED FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAGE 


‘A Summer Paradise” - - 
“The Adirondacks” - - 
Above Poster - - 


J. W. Buroick, P. T. M. 
A. A. Hearp, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. 








Please say you saw ét 


in Field and Stream 





FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 








NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 








Every one of the 320 pages of our 1907 Catalogue 
contains an illustration or description of an article 
which is really useful and necessary to comfort and 


pleasure when Canoeing, Camping or Touring. 


@ Also every conceivable detail as to proper outfitting. 
Catalogue ““S” mailed postpaid upon request 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
57 Reade Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for Explorers, Campers and Prospectors 


Outing Garments, Fishing Tackle, Canoes, Denatured 
Alcohol Stoves, Guns and Ammunition. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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1000 [sland house 


In the midst of the “Fhousand Islands,” 
the so-called «Venice of America,” and 
really the most charming and delight- 
ful Summer Resort on the Continent. 








Send us two 2-cent stamps and we will send you a beautifully 
illustrated guide book. 


O. G. STAPLES, Owner & Proprietor. 


Alexandria Bay, fp. Y. 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 











Our Guarantee 


E guarantee the reliability of every 
W advertisement inserted in ‘Field 
and Stream.’’ We mean that you shall 
deal with our advertisers in the confi- 
dence that you will be fairly and 
squarely treated. If, in spite of all our 
care, some advertisement should be 
admitted through which any subscriber 
is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt 
with, we will make good to such sub- 
scriber the full amount of the loss. The 
matter should be brought to our atten- 
tion within the month the magazine is 
dated that contains the advertisement. 
This guarantee, however, does not cover 
any exchange of pet live stock, as it has 
been frequently proven that there is 
often trouble where both parties are un- 
questionably honest and sincere. The 
only condition of this guarantee is that 
the subscriber shall state, when writing 
to our advertisers, that the advertise- 
ment was seen in ‘‘Field and Stream.” 





Field and Stream Publishing Zo. 





THE CAMP 
ACCOUTREMENT 








S 
i -— 

In all 
New York ¢ ctl i 3) 


there is no store 
like this. Here may 
be tound every requisite 


lermr.C 
for recreation and outdoor 


) games for the Camper, the Hun- 


ter, the AutomobDilist, the Bicyclist, the 
Tennis Player, the Golfer, and always at 

Va prices that are fair. 
(, 


HUNTING—FISHING 























Fishing Rods, SC. to $25.00 
Rifles, - - - - 1.80 to 21.00 
Canvas Covered Canoes, . . 24.00 
* Paddles, all lengths, - + 1.00 and 1.25 
Wall Tents, 7x 7 feet, - - 5.60 
Cooking Kits, 54 pieces, 6.45 


Camp Stoves, for wood, 5-50 


\ Alcohol Stoves, - - = 75 
Camp Chairs, + .25and .30 .40 
ih Camp Cots, 1.20 and 1.80 


\\ Catalogue of New Goods free, 
it or our big book No. 365 of Sport- 
| ing Goods for 4c. to help pay 
im postage. 


Fadia ts NOM 
NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS Co 
17 Warren StNew York 


+< 
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EORGIAN BAY, 


INCLUDES 
50,000 ISLANDS, POINT-AUX-BARIL, om 
MANITOULIN ISLAND, SAULT SITE .i 

MARIE. AND MACKINAC ISLAND 


A THE BEST FISHING AND CAMPING. 
u CHARMING: SCENERY.. 
COMFORTABLE: STEAMERS. 
H EALTHF UL CLIMATE. 
Tours of Great Lakes via Northern Navigath 


connection wi 


Grand Trunk Railway S»st¢d 


hk el 
‘ee ; i 


RIP” 
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Me ope ek ey 


NINETY MINUTES CATCH WITH THREE RODS. 
A bi les GEORGIAN | BAY. 5 b A, , F| 


G.T.BELL 






FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


General Pass.&Ticket Agent. 
Grand Trunk Railway System Northern Navigation Co. 
Montreal. Que 





C.H.NICHOLSON 
Traffic Manager’ 








Sarnia. Ont. 
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An Ideal Sea Trip 


offered by the 


RED CROSS LINE 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, and St. John’s, Newfoundland 


VINEYARD and NANTUCKET SOUNDS. Fine view 

of picturesque NOVA SCOTIA and of the bold, rugged 

NEWFOUNDLAND COAST. A two weeks’ cruise at 
one-quarter the cost of going to Europe, and a greater change 
of air and scene. Steamers sail weekly, making the trip from 
New York to St. John’s and return in thirteen days, and there 
can be no more delightful ocean voyage for those who want 
rest and sea air. The steamers remain in Halifax one day both 
going and returning and two days in St. John’s, thus giving 
passengers an opportunity to visit these beautiful and interest- 
ing cities and surrounding country. The cost is low and the 
accommodations and service the very best. (Stop - over 
Privileges Allowed.) 


A CHARMING daylight sail through LONG ISLAND, 


For full information, dates of sailing and rates of fare apply to 


BOWRING @ CO., 18 State St., New York 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED 
as Good a Glass of CHOCOLATE SODA 
NOT or COLD 
as at the fountains of our 


30 RETAIL STORES 
THROUGHOUT THE 

hee 7 STATES & CANADA 

<< or at our authorized Sales Agents 
z Y IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


+) Where you haveseen Bear Signs 
/ tment tir a 























= VELICIOUS CHOCOLATE FLAVOR? 


WHY NOT ENJOY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
BY ORDERING A CAN OF 


I 


BREAKF: FAST ¢ COCOA 


Stores Sales Agents or from your Grocer: 

















Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 





- 
Ideal Location, Near Theatres, Sho 
Cuisine, Excellent Food and Reaso: 
New, Modern and Absolutely Fireproof 
, Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. “L” and subway and accessible 
to.aij surface car lines. Transient rates $2.50 with Bath and up. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 

Under the Management of 
HARRY P. STIMPSON 


and Central Park. Fine 
Prices. 


Gro. L. SANBORN 














IN THE WOODS 
OR AFLOAT 


EVERY SPORTSMAN SHOULD 
CARRY A BOTTLE OF 


Hydrozone 


It quickly relieves 








Sunburn, Poison Ivy, 
Prickly Heat, 
Insect Bites, Etc. 


This remedy will allay and sub- 
due inflammation, prevent poison- 
ing in cuts,ina remarkable manner, 
and can be used as directed with 
absolute safety, as it is as harmless 
as water. 

Eminent Physicians have success- 
fully prescribed this remedy for 
over 15 years. 

To demonstrate its healing prop- 
erties I will send a 


25 Cent Bottle Free 


to anyone mentioning FrELD AND 
STREAM and enclosing 10 cents to 
pay postage—only one bottle toa 
family. 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 





Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures de Paris” (France) 


57 Prince St., New York City 


FREE—Valuable booklet on How 
to Treat Diseases. 




















Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want 


the genuine, not @ substitute.’’ 


; 
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3 NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


SS. NORTH WEST SS. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Saturdays Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays 
and Duluth Tuesdays and Chicago Saturdays 


American or European Plan 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac Island, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Marquette, Houghton, Duluth, Harbor 


Springs, Milwaukee & 
Chicago. 





Season from June 22d i 
to first week inSeptember 
TICKETS OPTIONAL 
RAIL OR STEAMSHIP 


Write for particulars 
and printed matter to 


W. M. Lowrie, G.P.A. 
379 Broadway 
ew York 




































III. Tue Brro—Holy Roman candles! That fish was loaded! 
Tue FISHERMAN—This is the day we celebrate. But don’t tell Teddy—he’d call us Nature Fz Fakers! 











tem 1G monds cre 


EASILY owe A DIAMOND OR Lipa. or present one as a gift to some loved one. We send on approva 
bea’ catalog. If pleased, pa: e-fifth on de! ft It, 8monthly payments. Written guarantee 


id Rellable Original 1 Diamond and Watch Credit House qe 
t. G-109 92 to 98 State St- Chicago, Ill. 




















FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 








HICLETS — That dainty mint-covered, candy - coated 
chewing gum. It takes two great big cleanly factories to keep 
abreast of the still growing demand for these pearl-like pellets of 
delight. Your neighborhood druggist or confectioner can supply 

you if he will—or send us a dime for a sample packet and a booklet. 


CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look at your hand! 
finger) shows capacity to comman 


A square on the Mount of Jupiter (base of the first 


lf the Head Line (the second line from the base of the fingers running across the palm) is joined 


by a fork to the Life Line ‘t means Good Fortune. 


When the Heart Line extends around the percussion (side of the hand) it shows a daring spirit. 


You can have a Chiclet Palmistry Chart FREE if you cut out this advertisement 
and mail it to us with your request before the end of the month. 


FRANK H, FLEER & CO., Inc., 





524 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S.A, 











! RVI NG 





26 Gramercy Park (20th St., near 4th Ave.) 


A new and elegantly appointed fire- 
proof hotel—American plan. The hotel 
faces the only private park in New 
York, a playground for the children 
away from every danger, :: 

Rates, $35 to $45 per week for Parlor. 
Bedroom and Bath for two persons, 
including meals and all attendance. : 


Write for Booklet 





Men Swear By Them — Not At Them 


COMFORT FOR YOU 


Is Assured by Using 


Washburne i: Fasteners 


those with the 


BulldogGrip 


Little, but never let 
go. Small in size 
—great in utility. 


Key Chain & Ring, 25¢ 
Cuff Holders - 20c 
Scarf Holders - t10c 
Bachelor Buttons, roc 


Look for name on fasi- 
ener; like all good 
things it ts imitated, 





Sent Postpaid. Catalogue Free. Sold Everywhere. 
AMERICAN RING COMPANY 


DEPT. os peel? WATERBURY, 








‘Please say you saw tt 


in Field and Stream 











FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 
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SKIDOO! 


MARINE ENGINE 
The T'wo-Cycle-Engine-Sensation of the Year 








Entirely new and improved design, perfected in every detail —excels 
all others in neatness, compactness, simplicity and strength, and chal- 
lenges the most critical comparison with any other engine of its class in 
actual operation under the most trying conditions. 


2 to 3 H.P. 


BARE ENGINE 


DoG 


With Fresh Water Boat Fittings, $39.90 
With Salt Water Boat Fittings, $43.90 


The swiftest, most powerful, efficient and reliable engine of its size on 
earth. Makes a speedy little Launch from an ordinary Canoe or Row- 
boat. Drives 14 to 20 ft. Launch, with load, 6 to 10 miles an hour. 
Ample power for use as an auxiliary in 35 ft. Sailer. Easy to install 
and operate. Reversible—runs either way. Perfect speed control — 
unfailing endurance powers—economical and safe—runs smoothly, 
steadily and quietly—never skips or backfires—starts without cranking. 
Runs on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol without change in 
equipment. Strong and durable— sold under 5 year guarantee. 


Complete Catalog illustrating and describing our full line of single and 
double cylinder marine engines, sent FREE to any address on application. 


BELLE ISLE MOTOR CO. pere3y? fucu, 
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Please say you sew it in Field and Stream 











The Recoil Reloads It 


SPEED. Loaded in 4 second 5 shots discharged in one second 
hat’s American action. 
POWER. Its striking force is that of a mighty hammer nearly 


a ton in weight. 


ACCURACY, > bullets in a I inch circle at 75 yards. 
SAFETY A solid breech. Cartridge is locked in the chamber 
as until bullet and gas have left the rifle. 
Take-Down system. 


35, .32 and 30-30 Remington 


calibres. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
Ilion, N. Y. 
Write to Dept. 13 for illustrated catalog. 
Agency, 315 Broadway New York City 


The Steel Lining in U. M. C. Smokeless Shells 


has a double purpose. It strengthens the shell and so protects the 
gun and the shooter from injury. It also promotes perfect combus- 
tion. It makes the best shells better yet. Perfect primers and uni- 
form wadding are other U. M. C. features. W. H. Heer broke 96.3 
per cent. of 14,055 flying targets with Arrow Shells. 
Specify U. M. C. for field or trap. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Agency: 313 Broadway, New York City 





THE GREENWICH PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 





MENNEN’ 


BORATED \ er 
TALCUM 3 


TOILET 
POWDER 


‘“‘Large or Small—No Matter” 





the care and preservation of the complexion 
affects the comfort of old and young. The 
daily use of 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


protects the skin and gives immediate re- 
lief from Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, 
and all skin troubles of summer. After 
bathing and after shaving it is refreshing 
and delightful. 

Put up in non-refillable boxes—the “‘box 
that lox’’—for your protection. If Mennen’s 
face is on the cover it’s genuine and a 
guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drug Act, June 3oth, 1906. 
Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


42 Orange St., Newark,N. J. 








Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the 
scent of fresh cut Parma Violets. 

Sent free for two-cent stamp to 

ay postage, one set of Mennen’s 
Bri lige Whist Tallies, enough for six 
tables. 








